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Introduction 


Holiness among the Divine Attributes 


0.1 Holiness as a divine attribute 


The good angels declare of God that God is not just holy; God is holy, holy, holy. 
One might have expected, then, that philosophers of religion and philosophical 
theologians, who consist primarily in believers in old-time Abrahamic religion, 
would have had a good deal to say about holiness, given its impeccable credentials. 
The discussion of holiness in contemporary philosophy of religion and philo- 
sophical theology has been, however, very thin. Although current practitioners in 
these fields typically profess to develop their views from within living religious 
traditions, the divine attributes upon which the vast majority of work has been 
done are omnipotence, omniscience, and omnibenevolence—just those attributes 
that appear in standard-issue formulations of the argument from evil against the 
existence of a very standard-issue God. (See also Webster 2003, 34.) But this focus 
on the generic God of the problem of evil has had a distorting effect. Such 
philosophers of religion and philosophical theologians are committed to the 
view that Scripture bears some sort of authority about the features exhibited by 
God. But while it is true that one can make a decent case from Scripture for God’s 
exhibiting these omni- features, especially omnipotence, such a case is nowhere 
near as strong as the scriptural case that God is a supremely holy being.’ Thus 
Berkhof: 


It does not seem proper to speak of one attribute of God as being more central 
and fundamental than another; but if this were permissible, the Scriptural 
emphasis on the holiness of God would seem to justify its selection. 

(2017 [1932], 50) 


There is no doubt that absolute holiness is ascribed to God in Scripture and that 


Scripture presents such holiness as central to knowing and properly responding 
to God. 


1 For further on this point, see Chapter 3. 
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The aims of this book are to get clearer on what God’s holiness is and to put that 
understanding to work in drawing inferences from truths about God’s holiness to 
truths about what sort of being God must be and to what sort of actions God 
would (or would not) or could (or could not) perform. In pursuing these aims, 
I am beginning from a starting point—that God is supremely holy—the truth of 
which all standard-issue Abrahamic theists should acknowledge both as being 
beyond cavil and as having a good deal of promise for fruitfulness in making 
intelligible features of the divine nature and norms of divine action. 


0.2 Holiness: assumptions and theoretical options 


I assume realism about holiness: that judgments of holiness describe the purport- 
edly holy being, whether God or creature, as having some feature, and that some 
judgments about God that God is holy and some judgments about creatures that 
they are holy and some experiences of God as holy and some experiences of 
created things as holy are veridical. I take for granted that there are positive, 
objective truths about holiness being realized and that some such standardly- 
affirmed judgments regarding these positive, objective truths about holiness’s 
being realized are true and warranted. In particular, the background view about 
the realization of holiness with respect to which I make realist assumptions is that 
of Abrahamic, and in particular Christian, theism. 

By making these realist assumptions I reject error theory about holiness. To be 
an error theorist about holiness is to affirm that while we might be able to give an 
account of what it would be for a being to be holy, holiness is not and perhaps 
cannot be exemplified, and so the primary positive task is that of explaining how 
folks could have fallen into error in holding that it is exemplified. By making the 
realist assumptions that some positive holiness judgments are true and known, 
I set aside error theory. 

I also intend the minimal realist assumptions to preclude expressivist views 
about holiness or any other divine attribute. To hold an expressivist view about a 
divine attribute is to hold that judgments ascribing that attribute to God are 
expressions of some attitude toward God, or toward God in some respect. On a 
wide-ranging version of such a view, all judgments ascribing divine attributes 
are to be understood in expressivist terms. To ascribe omnipotence to God 
might be, say, to express the highest possible, entirely unqualified endorsement 
of God’s ability to execute God’s intentions; to ascribe omniscience to God 
might be, say, to express the highest possible, entirely unqualified endorsement 
of God’s belief-like states; to ascribe omnibenevolence to God might be, say, to 
express the highest possible, entirely unqualified endorsement of God’s desire- 
like states. Or one could accept a more limited expressivist view, on which 
some judgments ascribing such attributes to God—say the ones, such as those 
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ascribing omnipotence and omnipresence to God, that do not seem obviously 
normative—are to be understood in ordinary descriptivist terms, while other 
judgments—say the normative-seeming judgments, such as those regarding 
God’s being omnibenevolent—are to be understood in expressivist terms. As 
I proceed I will take for granted the falsity of both the stronger and weaker 
versions of expressivism regarding the divine attributes. 

While I do not pretend to offer anything like decisive grounds for this way of 
proceeding, I record my reasons briefly here. First, any generic objection to 
expressivism is going to apply with equal force to expressivism as an account of 
the judgments ascribing the divine attributes to God. Many philosophers do 
continue to find promising the prospects for the expressivist program even in 
light of these generic criticisms. But I am persuaded that expressivist movement 
forward in the face of perennial difficulties like the Frege-Geach problem is more 
hoped for than real, and that the obstacles for the expressivist to provide a 
satisfactory solution do not make it rational to have high hopes (Schroeder 2008). 

Second, some such objections are even more pressing against expressivist 
accounts of the divine attributes than they are against expressivist accounts of 
moral norms. One important concern about expressivism is that it seems to 
require a sort of double-mindedness. Consider expressivism about the moral. 
On the expressivist picture of the moral, when one is taking the stance of a 
dispassionate observer of the human scene, one does not encounter moral features 
of the world making any causal difference to things, and so such moral features do 
not make an appearance in one’s catalog of the world. When, by contrast, one is 
taking the stance of an agent, who is for some things and against others, one sees 
the world as morally laden. This seems to be a sort of double-mindedness about 
the place of the moral in the world, and it is unclear whether one can sustain such 
double-mindedness: why doesn’t the dispassionate observer stance intrude upon 
one’s moral thinking, so that one’s moral thought tends toward a nihilism about 
value? Or, viewed as a moral problem, why doesn’t taking the stance of a 
dispassionate observer sap one of motivation, making it harder to sustain a 
commitment to acting in certain ways with respect to what one takes to be morally 
important? 

Blackburn recognizes such a challenge to his own projectivist form of 
expressivism: 


The thought is something like this: it is important that there should be some kind 
of accord in our thinking about ethical stances from the perspective of the 
theorist and that of the participant. Our story about ethical commitment is to 
explain it, not to explain it away.... 


From the inside, the objects of our passions are their immediate objects: it is the 
death, the loved one, the sunset, that matters to us... . Is it that we projectivists, at 
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the crucial moment when we are about to save the child, throw ourselves on the 
grenade, walk out into the snow, will think, “Oh, it’s only me and my desires or 
other conative pressures—forget it? (Blackburn 1993b, 176) 


But Blackburn thinks that this really is a non-issue: 


It ought to be sufficient refutation of this thought to mention other cases. Does 
the lover escape his passion by thinking, ‘Oh, it’s only my passion, forget it? 
When the world affords occasion for grief, does it brighten when we realize it is 
we who grieve? (Blackburn 1993b, 176) 


Blackburn’s thesis is this: even if there is a point of view from which it is true that 
moral or other normative features of the world are absent, from the inside, from 
the engaged perspective, these things do matter, and one’s theoretical reflection is 
not going to alter one’s engagement, any more than the lover is going to give up 
infatuation with the beloved because there is some point of view from which 
the beloved is indistinguishable from many others. Put to the side whether 
Blackburn’s response answers the objection in the case of expressivism regarding 
moral judgment.’ It seems to me that no theist should endorse the view that there 
is any appropriate point of view from which any of the divine attributes are absent 
from the scene. Blackburn’s response to the objection in the case of expressivism 
about the moral is to accept that there is a point of view on the world which is both 
an appropriate point of view to take and on which it is correct to deny the presence 
of moral features that make a difference to the world; his response is to insist on 
the for-all-practical-purposes inescapability of occupying a further point of view 
from which the world takes on a moral appearance. But theists should not allow 
that there is any appropriate point of view to take on the world in which there is 
no being that exhibits all of the divine attributes. 

Another way to press the point is that Blackburn introduces his quasi-realism 
by claiming that from a scientific point of view on the world, there is no place for 
moral features of the world to make a difference. We need not appeal to such 
features to explain the way that the world goes, and we do not have sensibilities the 
teleology of which involves the detection and response to such features (Blackburn 
1993b, 170-1). But this is not a stance available to theists. From their point of view 
God is the ultimate cause of things, and how God chooses to act is explainable in 
normative and, many? would say, specifically moral terms. Our sensibilities are 
indeed made for the detection of such features, on account of our being made in 


? Though I do think it inadequate even on its own ground. The answer to Blackburn’s confident 


rhetorical question is “it depends.” Sometimes we do realize distance from what matters to us by 
thoughts such as these, especially in cases in which what matters to us is something difficult that runs 
contrary to some of our other passions. 


> Though I would deny that divine action is to appropriately evaluated in moral terms; see 5.3. 
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the image and likeness of God. So the presuppositions that Blackburn brings to the 
defense of expressivism are not presuppositions shared by theists, and thus theists 
have further reason to doubt that they should want to accept an expressivist 
account of the divine attributes themselves. 

Third, and relatedly, it seems to me that insofar as the hope for a successful 
working out of the expressivist program in ethics is based on metaphysical 
suspicions about what a descriptivist metaethics would be committed to, then it 
would be foolish to be moved by such suspicions while simultaneously affirming 
theism. Theism is itself a massively committing metaphysical view, and it is hard to 
see why one would go expressivist to strain out the relatively gnat-like metaphysical 
commitments of normative realism while swallowing the camel of theism. 

Suppose, though, that my reasons for concern are misplaced, and there are 
good prospects for an expressivist account of the divine attributes. It still seems to 
me that this would not be likely to make much trouble for the lines of argument 
that I pursue in this book. The expressivist program has aimed either to show that 
expressivist renderings of certain kinds of judgments can mimic descriptivist 
renderings of all of the relevant features of the discourse or to collapse the 
difference between the expressivist and descriptivist by denying the possibility of 
stating meaningful divergences between the two views. If this disjunctive aim of 
the expressivist program were to be achieved, then it seems to me that either the 
arguments of this book could be stated in either descriptivist or expressivist terms 
or that it would be impossible to distinguish between descriptivist and expressivist 
readings of them. This gives me further justification to simply assume the descrip- 
tivist understanding here, taking it that the success of an expressivist attack on this 
understanding would be likely to leave in place an isomorphic expressivist version 
of the views I defend. 

My realist assumptions—that judgments about God’s holiness describe God as 
being a certain way, and that some such standard descriptions of God as holy are 
true—obviously leave open various theoretical options for what sort of feature of 
God holiness is. As far as these very thin realist assumptions go, holiness could be 
either a normative or a non-normative feature of God. It is also open, as far as this 
assumption goes, for holiness to be either a first- or a higher-order feature of God. 
A higher-order feature is a feature a being exhibits in virtue of exhibiting some 
other set of features. All normative features are higher-order, in virtue of the 
supervenience of the normative on the non-normative; for any normative feature 
that a being exhibits, there is some set of non-normative features in virtue of 
which the being has the relevant normative feature. But there are higher-order 
features that are non-normative; when X is a functional kind, being an X is a 
higher-order feature, exhibited (in part) in virtue of exhibiting features that make 
it the sort of thing that can carry out that function. At any rate, the point is that we 
are prejudging very little about the nature of holiness by beginning with these 
realist assumptions. 
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There is one substantive assumption that I will make about the holiness that 
God exhibits. We can distinguish between “primary” and “secondary” holiness, 
where a being exhibits secondary holiness if its holiness is in some way derivative, 
explanatorily posterior to the holiness of some other being, and a being exhibits 
primary holiness if it is holy but not secondarily holy. I assume—this seems 
overwhelmingly obvious—that God exhibits primary holiness. And I assume 
that while nondivine beings—creaturely substances, places, ways of behaving, 
etc.—can also be holy, these entities have their holiness in a way that is derivative 
from this primary holiness of God. While this second assumption may not be 
overwhelmingly obvious, it is a matter on which scholars seem to be in consensus 
about the scriptural characterization of holiness. Ringgren remarks that on the 
scriptural conception “No thing, or person, is holy in itself, but becomes holy 
when placed in relation to God” (1948, 9), and Harrington agrees that in the world 
of Scripture it is only “Because of their association with or designation by the Holy 
One, other persons, animals, places, objects, and times can be called holy” (2001, 
12). Milgrom, similarly, notes that with respect to all nondivine beings, “Holiness 
is not innate. The source of holiness is assigned to God alone” (2004, 107). 


0.3 The plan of this book 


This book is divided into two Parts. Each of these Parts is preceded by a précis of 
the argument of that Part, and it would be pointless to repeat these summaries 
here. But the plan of the book, in brief, is this. The first Part of the book is 
concerned to give an adequate account of God’s holiness and what we can know 
about the nature of God from God’s being holy. The second Part is concerned with 
the ways that divine holiness explains and predicts divine action. After providing a 
framework for thinking through divine action that takes divine holiness as its 
central notion, I turn to a variety of particular issues regarding divine action: about 
how it is even possible for God to create, about what constraints God is under in 
creating, about why and how God became incarnate, about why the Atonement 
is needed and how it can be realized, and why a populated Hell is a realistic 
possibility. This seeming grab-bag of issues about divine action is unified by the 
hypothesis that contemporary discussion of these issues has proceeded with 
inadequate attention to the difference that God’s holiness makes, and that some 
positions on these issues that seem counterintuitive or unattractive at first glance 
seem far more plausible when considered in light of God’s holiness. What emerges 
from the discussion is that through a better understanding of divine holiness and 
its normative demands, we can more properly appreciate the ways in which God’s 
dealings with creatures—creating them, becoming known to them, entering into 
their condition via incarnation—exhibit a profound and unsettling humility. 


PART I 
DIVINE HOLINESS 


No one whose understanding of God is formed in light of the scriptural charac- 
terization of God denies that God is supposed to be holy, and that God’s holiness 
is fundamental—what we may call ‘primary’ holiness (0.2). There are multiple 
extant attempts to characterize primary holiness: that to be holy is simply to be 
God, or to be divine (1.2); that to be holy is to be set apart from creatures (1.3); and 
that to be holy is to be perfectly morally good (1.4). Philosophers of religion have 
formulated further conceptions (1.5-1.6). But none of these accounts are satisfac- 
tory. Crucially, they fail to accommodate the sort of attitudinal response that is 
characteristic of the encounter with the holy. 

Characterizing this attitudinal response is the central task of Rudolf Otto’s 
groundbreaking work The Idea of the Holy (2.1). For Otto, the experience of the 
holy is that of a mysterium tremendum et fascinans. Such experience has, that is, a 
dual character: it is both an extreme attraction to and a repulsion from the being 
encountered as holy (2.2). This response is normative through-and-through: to 
experience a being as holy is to experience it as being extremely worthy of being 
united to, yet as being such that one is deeply unfit to be united with it (2.3). This 
yields a basic account of the nature of primary holiness: a holy being is a being to 
which this dual response is fully appropriate (2.4-2.8). 

The nature of primary holiness constrains what sorts of beings can be holy, for 
to be holy one must exhibit some set of features that make that dual response 
appropriate (3.1). The God of Scripture must be conceived as absolutely holy—it is 
not so much as possible that there be a creaturely subject capable of this dual 
response for whom that dual response to God is not appropriate (3.2, 3.4). But 
there is no plausible way for a being to exhibit absolute holiness other than by being 
absolutely perfect, for there is no other way of being that can preserve the relevant 
value gap between God and nondivine beings that ensures the appropriateness 
of the tremendum and fascinans responses (3.3). Thus a proper understanding of 
primary holiness yields an argument in favor of conceiving the God of Scripture as 
an Anselmian absolutely perfect being (3.6). 

While the main line of argument of this book concerns how we should under- 
stand divine action in light of God’s primary holiness, an adequacy condition on a 
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theory of primary holiness is that it can serve as the basis for plausible theory of 
secondary holiness—the holiness of nondivine beings (4.1). ‘Holiness’ exhibits 
pros hen homonymy, where one sort of holiness (primary) is explanatorily prior 
to the other sorts (secondary), which are defined in terms of it. While there is 
not a single way by which all secondarily holy beings are related to primary 
holiness (4.5), for the most part what is secondarily holy has its status in virtue 
of being such that standing in a unifying relationship to it is a distinctive way 
for one to stand in a unifying relationship with the being that exhibits primary 
holiness (4.2-4.4). 


1 


Some Inadequate Conceptions 


of Divine Holiness 


1.1 Adequacy conditions for an account of divine holiness 


This book constructs and defends an account of divine holiness and puts it to 
work to improve our understanding of divine action. As there are various con- 
ceptions of primary holiness (0.2) that are ready-made and available for the 
taking, I should explain why I do not simply make use of one of those already 
on offer. 

Before I turn to these extant views, let me make somewhat more explicit some 
adequacy criteria for a theory of divine holiness." A theory of divine holiness 
should offer both an account of the concept of holiness and of the nature of 
holiness. I accept at least a rough and ready distinction between the content of the 
concept of X-ness and the content of the nature of X-ness. The content of the 
concept X-ness is fixed by the inferences that the masterful users of the concept 
<X> would make regarding those things that are taken to be X; these can be 
articulated as the “platitudes” regarding X-ness, which make explicit what one is 
affirming or denying when one affirms or denies that something is X. If we are 
asking what the concept <water> amounts to, what we are asking is what are those 
inferences that masterful users of the concept <water> make, such that they count 
as masterful users of that concept. These platitudes include propositions such as if 
x is water, then x is at room temperature liquid and if x is water, then x is, if liquid 
and unadulterated, clear. The content of the nature of X-ness is fixed by facts 
about those things that fall under the concept <X>: the nature of X-ness is given by 
the most fundamental facts about things falling under <X> that explain why those 
things exhibit the features that such things platitudinously exhibit. If we are asking 
what the nature of water is, it is that to be water is to be H20; and the evidence for 
this is that the features that instances of <water> platitudinously exhibit are 
explained by water’s having that chemical composition. 

This is no doubt a very rough characterization of the notions of concept and 
nature and on the relationship between them. The main points are that I am 


1 Methodologically—except as regards naturalism!—what is described here is just “Canberra 
planning”: see O’Leary-Hawthorne and Price 1996, Braddon-Mitchell and Nola 2009b, and 
Nolan 2009. 
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looking for insight into both the concept of holiness and its nature and that there 
is a certain methodological priority of concept over nature. In making an argu- 
ment that the nature of water is to be H2O, or that the nature of divinity is to be 
absolutely perfect, etc., one begins with the concept of that sort of thing and then 
asks what are the properties exhibited by that which falls under the concept that 
unify and explain what, conceptually, belongs to instances of that kind. This will 
be true of holiness as well. We are guided in getting to the nature by being clearer 
on the concept, and we are given assurance that the concept is not gerrymandered 
by bringing to light a nature that unifies and explains the common presence of the 
features fixed by the concept. 

I will be looking for an account of the nature of holiness, but we should be 
guided by the concept of the holy. I thus would take any account of the concept of 
holiness to be inadequate if it did not enable us to identify the platitudes that are at 
least implicitly grasped by one who has mastery of that concept. While there may 
be some doubt about who has mastery of some concept or other, I assume that 
when God declares Godself holy or the angels declare that God is holy, holy, holy, 
these are declarations made by beings who have mastery (!) of the concept of 
holiness. I assume also that the concept of holiness, properly elaborated, should 
help to make sense of the activities of God, and the required responses to God, that 
God’s holiness is invoked to account for. I would also insist that an adequate 
account of holiness accommodate not only the thin realist assumptions described 
in 0.2; it would also have to satisfy the constraint that only God exhibits primary 
holiness while other beings could exhibit holiness, if at all, only secondarily. 


1.2 Holiness as divinity 


The connection between being God and being holy is, for those who accept the 
authority of Scripture, obviously a very strong one. It is plausible enough that 
there is no being that counts as exhibiting primary holiness other than God (0.1) 
and that God exhibits primary holiness in the fullest, most complete way possible 
(see 3.4 for elaboration). Suppose that we grant this connection—that God is the 
one and only being who exhibits, or even could exhibit, complete primary 
holiness. One can see why one would be tempted to say that being holy just is 
being God, and thus we can analyze the concept <being holy> as <being identical 
with God>. 

Consideration of a structurally identical argument can help us see quickly why 
we might be attracted to, but should ultimately reject, this argument. Nothing 
counts as being water other than H20, and what is H2O is maximally watery. So 
perhaps we should just say that being water just is being H20. The argument is 
very plausible for the identity of the properties being water and being H20; this 
give us the nature of water. But it would not be a very good argument for the 
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identity of the concept <being water> with the concept <being H.O>. One can have 
mastery of the concept <being water> without having any mastery of the concept 
<being H2O>; indeed, it is because these are distinct concepts that it is a discovery 
that these distinct concepts pick out one and the same property, and it is the 
features given by the concept <water> being exhibited and unified by whatever is 
H20 that is the warrant for that identification. 

If that is the right reading of the situation with water and H2O, then we should 
acknowledge that it is at least initially plausible that it will turn out that the 
property being holy should be identified with the property being God.? But it would 
not justify the claim that we should take <being holy> to be properly analyzed by 
<being God>. 

That this is so is clear when we focus on the way that terms of praise for God 
function in our discourse. Even if it were a conceptual truth that God is holy, we 
do not want to say that the concept <being holy> just is the concept <being God>, 
because we would lose our ability to account for the way that the concept of 
holiness is, at the very least, available to amplify, to make more explicit and thus to 
call out for further attention, what is praiseworthy about God. But it could not 
serve this function if to call God holy is just to call God God. 

One might perhaps offer a similar but more defensible view along the following 
lines. Sproul remarks that “The word [‘holy’] is used as a synonym for his deity” 
(Sproul 1985, 38). (Cf. also Tillich’s “The divine is the holy” (1978, 215).) This 
seems a different view than the view that the concept of holiness is that of <being 
identical with God>; rather, that concept is to be identified with the concept of 
that which makes God the sort of being God is. Instead of saying, then, that the 
concept of the holy is to be identified with <being God>, perhaps we should say 
that the concept of the holy is to be identified with <being divine>. One might 
claim—I am not affirming this view—that “God” is simply the proper name of 
that being who is the protagonist in Scripture: the one who creates the world, rules 
the Israelites, becomes incarnate in Jesus, and so forth. One might allow that we 
should not try to characterize the concept of the holy in terms of being identical 
with that person, for we not only lack a good argument for it, it would make 
puzzling how calling that person holy is in any way further revealing or empha- 
sizing something about what sort of being God is. But one might say: our view 
should not be that to be holy is to be God, but rather that to be holy is to be divine. 
To say that God—that being who is the protagonist of Scripture—is divine is 
further revealing or emphasizing something about the sort of being that God is, 
and so the view that the concept of holiness just is the concept of divinity is not 
subject to the immediate objection to which the thesis that the concept of holiness 
just is the concept <identical with God> is subject. 


? I would reject the identification of these properties. My view is that while it is a necessary truth that 
being God realizes being absolutely holy, the properties are not to be identified. 
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Of course there is a necessary connection between divinity and holiness, at least 
primary holiness (0.2). The reason why God is a, and the only, being who exhibits 
or even could possibly exhibit primary holiness is that God is a, and the only, 
being who is or even could possibly be divine. Nevertheless divinity and holiness 
are not to be conceptually identified, for divinity is at least in one way explana- 
torily prior to holiness. If asked to explain why God is holy, one can do so in terms 
of God’s being divine. If holiness is conceptually identical to divinity, then it is 
hard to see how one could explain God’s holiness in terms of God’s divinity; 
conceptual identity rules out explanatory posteriority. So it seems that we cannot 
identify the concept of holiness either with that of being identical to God or with 
that of being divine. 

Here is another way of making the point, which will be important in the 
development of an alternative account of holiness in Chapter 2. When the divine 
being is described in Scripture as holy, that description is often employed to call 
attention to the fact that some particular sort of response to God is called for, a 
response that alternative “divine names” would not call attention to. If we are to 
purify our bodies, or our conduct, before approaching God, the explanation for 
this response to God being appropriate is that God is holy, not that God is 
omnipotent, or omniscient, or anything else that might be both necessary and 
sufficient to pick out divinity. To say that the divine being is holy is to amplify the 
fact that we are to have particular sorts of attitudinal and agential responses to the 
divine being, and simply identifying <being holy> with <being divine> would 
render impossible that sort of amplification. So <being holy> is to be identified 
neither with <being God> nor with <being divine>. 


1.3 Holiness as simple separateness 


It is frequently remarked that the term in the Hebrew Scriptures translated as 
“holy,” qadosh, means “separate,” “set apart.” (For one useful summary discussion 
of the theme of God as separate in the Hebrew Scriptures, see Harrington 2001, 
14-18.) We should have no objection to the notion that what is holy is in some 
way separate or set apart, but that point obviously provides not much of a basis, on 
its own, for an account of the holy. There are just too many ways of being set 
apart—the cleanup crew sets apart the toxic waste for removal, the cookies made 
with nuts are set apart from those without nuts, a philosopher sets apart initially 
unpromising conceptions of holiness from initially promising ones, etc. While 
allowing that <holy> includes or entails <in some way set apart>, it is not very 
informative to be told this unless one supplements it with an account of what sort 
of separation is being invoked. So we should not accept an account of holiness 
simply as separateness. 
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Now, one might respond that it is a mistake to think that a simple separateness 
account requires supplementation by specifying, qualitatively, the sort of separ- 
ation involved between God and other beings. One might try to do so quantita- 
tively, by saying that God is maximally separate. One might worry that this does 
not answer to anything in the ordinary experience of holiness, but perhaps we can 
allay that worry by thinking of such maximal separateness as transcendence. God 
is indeed transcendent, and one might think that there is some connection 
between God’s transcendence and God’s holiness. So perhaps there is something 
to be said for a simple separateness view after all. 

I don’t think so, for two reasons. First, it is false that transcendence is just 
maximal separation. If God stands in this relation to the created world, as the 
emendation suggests, then it will be equally true that the created world stands in 
that relation to God. But then it would follow that both God and the created world 
are holy, and in precisely the same way. Therefore, etc. While separation is 
symmetric—if A is separate from B, then B is separate from A—being transcend- 
ent with respect to is not only not symmetric, it is antisymmetric: if A is tran- 
scendent with respect to B, then B is not transcendent with respect to A. So there 
must be more to being transcendent than being separate, even maximally so. 

One might object: the created world is not a being; “the created world” is just a 
plural referring expression, referring to multiple created beings, and none of these 
created beings is maximally separate, because each is not maximally separate with 
respect to some other created being. No matter. Imagine that there is a world in 
which God creates only one simple thing. To whatever extent God is separate from 
that created simple, that created simple will also be separate from God. On the 
suggested emendation of the simple separateness view, this separateness would be 
maximal, and both God and the simple creature would count as holy. That is a 
false implication. So this emended separateness account of holiness is false. 

Second, even if we were to put the previous objection aside, perhaps simply 
proposing to identify the concept of the holy with the concept of the transcendent 
without defining the transcendent in terms of maximal separateness, that identi- 
fication still would be implausible. It is pretty clear that what is needed to remedy 
the difficulties of the transcendence-as-maximal-separateness view is to hold that 
this separateness is due to God’s being above creatures in some way. That seems 
both true and relevant to holiness. But it does not seem to me that elevating God 
only in this way will be sufficient to capture holiness. For our platitudes regarding 
notions like the transcendent and the holy include the appropriate responses to 
what is grasped as transcendent and to what is grasped as holy. But it is clear that 
the sort of responses that are platitudinously appropriate with respect to the holy 
and the sort of responses that are platitudinously appropriate with respect to the 
transcendent are very different. The transcendent is what is other, and the proper 
response to otherness as such is simple mystification and incomprehension. But 
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even without going into the details—this is the subject of Chapter 2—it is clear 
that there is a very different and determinate pattern of response that is appro- 
priate with respect to the holy.’ While stupefaction—not knowing what to do or 
how to feel—in the presence of what is mysterious is wholly appropriate, the 
response to the holy involves patterns of attraction and aversion that are very 
different from what one would expect to be called for simply in the face of mystery 
(2.2). So it is not plausible to identify the concept of the holy with that of the 
transcendent. 


1.4 Holiness as moral goodness 


Another rendering of holiness identifies the concept of holiness with that of moral 
goodness. On this view, to be supremely holy is to be morally perfect. 

For a being to exhibit moral perfection requires the following to be true. There 
must be some set of standards of conduct that are moral (rather than of some other 
relevant practical sort), that apply to the being in question, and that the being 
perfectly satisfies. On this view, then, God’s holiness is, as a conceptual truth, a 
matter of there being moral standards that apply to God which God fully meets. 
This is a recognizably Kantian conception of holiness (Groundwork 4:449). On 
Kant’s view, a holy will is a will that, not being subject to the pull of inclination, 
necessarily acts in accordance with the standards of universal morality, which apply 
to all rational beings. The holiness of God just is the holiness of a holy will. 

This is an inadequate conception of holiness. First, we have little basis for 
treating what seems to be one divine perfection among many—moral perfection— 
as the sole feature of God to be identified with holiness. The temptation to treat 
being holy just as being God or being divine exhibits some good sense: being holy 
seems somehow a summary feature of God, not just one among many of the 
particular features that make for God’s awesomeness. Holiness is, that is, God’s 
“innermost reality’ to which all of His attributes are related” (Harrington 2001, 
11-12, citing Muilenburg 1962, 617). There seems to be nothing about God, or at 
least nothing about God’s greatness, that is irrelevant to God’s holiness. But moral 
perfection is about one particular excellence of God: God’s excellence in willing 
and choosing. So there seems to be a tension here. Holiness is a global feature of 
God; moral perfection is a local feature; and so it seems implausible to treat 
holiness as reducible to moral perfection. 

Even more strongly, it seems possible to hold coherently, without conceptual 
confusion, that God is magnificently holy but that God is not morally perfect. One 


° This does suggest that there is a tension between certain ways of characterizing God’s transcend- 
ence and affirming God’s holiness. If one characterizes God’s otherness in such a way as to make God 
entirely beyond our grasp, then one will have undermined our capacity to make intelligible the 
responses to God that are distinctive of responding to God as holy. See 2.2. 
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would not affirm this by saying that there are moral standards that apply to God 
but that God has violated, that is, that God is morally imperfect; I admit that it 
would be incoherent to say that God violates applicable moral norms that apply to 
God yet God is completely holy. Rather, one can deny that any such moral 
standards apply to God, instead holding that it is a category mistake to treat 
God as morally perfect or morally imperfect. This is not an unusual position in the 
history of thought, and it has been affirmed by writers with reputations not only 
for clear thinking but also for great piety. So Aquinas thought that the standards 
for morality are set by a rational being’s kind, but God belongs to no kind, and so 
there are no standards of morality that apply to God. But there is no doubt that 
Aquinas also takes God to be a supremely holy being.* One can say the same of 
Scotus, who took moral goodness to be not a pure but an impure perfection, and 
thus not the sort of excellence that should be ascribed to God. But of course Scotus 
thinks of God as holy." So either we must attribute deep conceptual confusion to 
Aquinas and Scotus, and to contemporary defenders of Aquinas’s and Scotus’s 
position on this issue (Murphy 2017a), or we should deny that the concept of 
holiness just is the concept of moral perfection. Given the implausibility of taking 
Scotus and Aquinas to be incoherent in their combination of denying moral 
perfection of God while affirming supreme divine holiness, we should deny not 
only the identity of the concept of holiness with that of moral perfection, but even 
that the concept of moral perfection is included in the concept of holiness. This of 
course leaves open the question whether, in fact, God’s holiness requires or is even 
partially constituted by God’s moral goodness; holiness might necessitate moral 
perfection without conceptually including it. All I am denying here is that moral 
perfection is to be thought of as conceptually identical to, or conceptually implied 
by, holiness. (See 3.3 and 5.3 for discussions relevant to the issue whether moral 
goodness is indeed required for divine holiness; I deny it.) 


1.5 Holiness as divine personality 


As noted above (0.1), there has been little focused discussion in contemporary 
philosophy of religion of the nature of holiness. The exceptions are the treatments 


* See, for example, the reading of Aquinas offered and endorsed by Brian Davies. As Davies charac- 
terizes Aquinas’s position, “God is not to be thought of as a moral agent behaving well or badly” (Davies 
2011, 114), for God is subject to no moral obligations (2011, 61) and the only sense in which we are to 
ascribe to God moral virtues is that of a distant similitude, the same basis on which we can ascribe any 
creaturely excellence to God (2011, 61). We cannot ascribe moral virtues to God, because they are for the 
sake of aiding in the realization of flourishing, while God is essentially perfect; and we cannot ascribe 
moral obligations to God, because God is subject to no obligating law (2011, 117). 

° This reading of Scotus is offered and endorsed by Marilyn McCord Adams. Adams, following 
Scotus’s view that God is under no moral norms at all (M. M. Adams 1987; see also T. Williams 2000), 
makes God’s moral goodness no part of her account of how the problem of evil is to be raised and 
solved (M. M. Adams 1999a). 
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by O. R. Jones (1961) and Quentin Smith (1988). In this section, I explain the basic 
thrust of Jones’s account and why I take it to be an inadequate conception of 
holiness; I treat Smith’s account in the next section (1.6). 

Jones characterizes the concept of holiness as that of “divine personality” (Jones 
1961, 144). He holds that when we examine the relevant scriptural sources—Jones 
restricts himself to these—it is clear that the encounter with the holy is an 
encounter with a personal being. The ways in which the power of the holy one 
manifests itself does not display the regularity by which some natural power is 
manifested in response to a triggering condition, but instead exhibits a discretion 
that can arise only from the agency of a person (Jones 1961, 43-50). This person, 
the holy one, exhibits a level of power that is immeasurable not only practically 
but in principle (Jones 1961, 55), and which is most aptly described as a kind of 
rich life (Jones 1961, 62). This rich, living power is the source of all else that is, and 
produces it with an all-compassing vision that unites the disparate elements of the 
world and makes them intelligible (Jones 1961, 168). We can summarize the 
elements here—the immeasurably rich, living, personal, creative power—as divine 
personality, and thus can identify holiness with divine personality so understood. 

As I noted above (0.1), I take as a starting point that the God of Abrahamic 
theism is the holy one, and I have little to disagree with in Jones’s view that the 
being who exhibits primary holiness exhibits the features that Jones affirms that 
being to exhibit. But we do not get from Jones any sense of what sort of argument 
is the right sort of argument to establish that to be holy is to exhibit divine 
personality. Suppose it is granted that God and only God can exhibit primary 
holiness. What does that tell us about which features of God are relevant to God’s 
being holy? It tells us that for any feature the exhibiting of which we identify with 
being holy in the primary sense, it must be a feature that God, and only God, 
exhibits. But any of the standard omni-attributes are features that God and only 
God exhibits. So we need to know what is it about the particular complex feature 
that Jones fixes on that makes it best suited to be identified with primary holiness. 

Here is a way of getting at the point. Jones, in one of the interesting and 
persuasive early chapters of the book, is concerned to argue that the fear of the 
holy one exhibited by agents in Scripture is not aptly characterized as the same 
sort of fear that, say, an electrician has of electricity. After drawing our attention to 
similarities between the cases—electricity is a source of great blessing, it can be 
very dangerous, the danger can be avoided by taking care, it is easy to forget 
oneself and not take care, and so forth—he brings home the crucial disanalogy, 
which is that the clearest negative consequences that can result from treating holy 
things inappropriately do not follow as a matter of natural necessity, but instead 
exhibit the hallmarks of a personal response. From this Jones affirms that holiness 
involves personality, and the remainder of the book is concerned to make clear 
what sort of personality holiness involves. But it is transparently an error to move 
without further argument from the truth that the holy one as encountered in 
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Scripture is personal to the claim that holiness involves personality. The most that 
we can conclude from that truth is that holiness is compatible with personality. We 
would need some further reason for thinking that personality in some way consti- 
tutive of, or a necessary partial realizer of, holiness. And that Jones does not provide. 


1.6 Holiness as exalted status within a privileged genus 


Smith, in the other of the two focused treatments of holiness in contemporary 
philosophy of religion, characterizes holiness in terms of what we can summarize 
as being a premier instance in some privileged class of existents (Q. Smith 1988). 
There are three thoughts driving Smith’s account. The first is that holiness is a sort 
of maximality notion: for a thing to be holy is for it to exhibit a supremely exalted 
status. The second is that there are irreducibly different ways of being holy, 
varying across different kinds of things, and so to be holy is to be holy in a certain 
way, to exhibit that exalted status with respect to some particular kind. The third is 
that of the various kinds within which a being can count as a premier instance, not 
all of these kinds are relevant to holiness: it is not sufficient to be holy that one 
exhibit an exalted status within just any old kind; it is, rather, only with respect to 
kinds that are themselves privileged that being an exalted member of such a kind 
entails being holy. Smith thus identifies being holy with being the one of the 
highest possible instances of the highest possible kinds of beings (Q. Smith 1988, 
511-13). 

I have no quarrel with Smith’s first thesis, the notion that holiness is an exalted 
status. And it is plain to see why, once he allows that holiness is plural (second 
thesis), he would need to restrict that plurality (third thesis). We can’t have 
Redbreast counting as holy just because it is the premier instance of the kind 
Irish whiskey. But Smith does not give us good reason to accept the second thesis. 
He claims that there are four privileged kinds to which four sorts of holiness 
correspond. We have reason to reject three of those four kinds as setting condi- 
tions for a sort of holiness. This does not show that it is impossible that Smith’s 
second thesis is true. But he has not motivated that second thesis. (The best reason 
for rejecting the second thesis would be an account of holiness that accommodates 
all the data that Smith’s view accommodates and does not require an appeal to a 
plural notion of holiness. To provide that is the task of the rest of Part I.) 

Smith holds that there are four types of holiness: religious holiness, moral 
holiness, “individually relative” holiness, and metaphysical holiness (Q. Smith 
1988, 512). Religious holiness is necessary supremacy in the privileged class 
persons; moral holiness is necessary supremacy in the privileged class moral 
phenomena; “individually relative” holiness is necessary supremacy with respect 
to the privileged class what one personally values; and metaphysical holiness is 
necessary supremacy with respect to the class existents. 
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It is already problematic that everything falls into the class existents, which 
would on Smith’s view lead either to a collapse of holiness to a single sense (if 
existents is really the privileged class) or to the elimination of metaphysical 
holiness from the list (if existents is not a privileged class). And unless one defends 
a strong view of what agents necessarily cherish, nothing could meet the condi- 
tions for individually relative holiness, as there would be nothing that folks 
necessarily cherish above all else. Put those concerns to the side, though, and 
turn to the question of what basis we have for thinking that moral holiness, 
individually relative holiness, and metaphysical holiness are indeed varieties of 
holiness. It seems to me that we have little reason on the basis of our ordinary 
sense of the holy to characterize these as types of holiness, and thus if Smith’s 
account is defensible it will have to be in virtue of there being good reason to 
extend our notion of holiness to these additional kinds. 

Begin with Smith’s treatment of religious holiness. He thinks that to be reli- 
giously holy is to be the highest possible instance of the kind person. (There are, 
then, some affinities with Jones’s treatment of holiness; see 1.5.) Thus to be 
religiously holy is to be divine in the way that broadly Anselmian perfect being 
theologians think of God: as a being who exhibits all of the perfections that a 
personal being can exhibit—necessary existence, omniscience, omnipotence, 
omnibenevolence, omniscience, and so forth (Q. Smith 1988, 514-15). Smith 
thinks of “God is religiously holy” and “God is a supremely perfect person” as 
logical equivalences (Q. Smith 1988, 515). He allows that we think of some objects 
that are not supremely perfect as religiously holy—humans, nations, books, water, 
temples, etc. (Q. Smith 1988, 515). But he takes there to be a difference between 
original or primary holiness and derivative holiness, and takes all of these other 
things to be only derivatively holy (Q. Smith 1988, 15),° and of course that is a 
distinction that I would affirm (0.2). 

On Smith’s view, though, holiness is not exhausted by religious holiness. By 
“moral” holiness Smith does not mean, as one might expect, simply being a very 
morally good, even exemplary, person. Rather, what Smith has in mind are moral 
features of reality: “duties, laws, acts, objects, and characters” (1988, 516). What 
count as holy, on this view, are particular moral duties, laws, acts, objects, and 
characters—whatever entities are the highest possible instances of these moral 
phenomena. To this I say, first, that this is an entirely unnatural way to talk about 
moral entities, unless one brings them under the heading of religion. To call a moral 
law holy, or a high moral character a holy character, is deeply nonstandard—at least 


é Smith’s thesis that primary holiness is necessarily realized in and only in an absolutely perfect 
person is a thesis I later defend (Chapter 3), and I of course have already accepted a distinction between 
primary and derivative holiness (0.2). My dissatisfaction with Smith’s treatment of religious holiness 
does not so much concern the theses he accepts but his manner of defense of them. (And, of course, 
I reject his affirmation of other sorts of holiness.) 
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for those who are not treating these as derivatively religiously holy—and so 
there is no immediate warrant for thinking that what we have here is really 
another way of being holy. Second, it becomes even clearer how strange this 
notion of moral holiness is, I think, once we focus on which such entities could 
meet Smith’s criterion for moral holiness. Of all the entities that are moral 
entities in Smith’s sense, which of these are morally holy? Assume there is a 
distinction between, say, contingent moral duties and necessary moral duties— 
say, between those the presence of which depends on some contingent fact (my 
duty to look after these children, say) and those the presence of which does not 
so depend (the duty not to tell lies, say). Assuming that there are necessary 
moral duties, the ones that exhibit moral holiness seem likely to be among those. 
But which are they? Not all of them, one would think; the most fine-grained 
duties can be necessary. Perhaps the most fundamental. But is it plausible to 
think that the Categorical Imperative is a holy entity? Or the Principle of Utility? 
Or, if the particularists are right that there is a massive swarm of fundamental 
moral duties, that all of these have a claim to holiness? Perhaps the duties that 
are holy are the ones that are most serious, say, the moral duties the violation of 
which are most grievously immoral. But it would be bizarre to call the duty not 
to torture pointlessly a holy duty. It is unclear what way of isolating some proper 
subset of moral phenomena to count as the highest instances of that kind would 
not lead to an even more deeply implausible account of the already implausible 
category morally holy. 

Consider next “individually relative holiness.” These are items supreme in the 
kind “being cherished by a person” (Q. Smith 1988, 517). There is very little 
evidence from ordinary experience for the existence of such a kind. Smith shifts 
linguistically, appealing to the fact that folks do refer to things as being “sacred” to 
them, and claiming that “being sacred” and “being holy” are so closely akin that 
the existence of relativized expressions of sacredness is evidence for a relativized 
notion of holiness. But, first, one could turn things around here: the fact that 
individually relativized expressions of holiness are so rare is a reason to think that 
<sacred> and <holy> have pulled apart conceptually. Calling things “sacred to 
me” or “sacred to her” is of course commonplace; and Smith correctly notes that 
this just means that these are in fact highly cherished by those people. When one 
claims that something is sacred to him or her, one is making a claim about how he 
or she is related to that thing. (Though, as I noted above, it cannot mean that these 
are necessarily so; no self-aware person could claim that.) But relativized notions 
of holiness are not commonplace. To call something “holy to X” typically means 
that X takes it to be holy—e.g. “this thing, which appears to be bread, is holy to 
Roman Catholics” means “Roman Catholics believe that this bread-appearing 
thing is holy.” The expression is used simply to bracket the issue of the correctness 
of the belief and focus on the fact of the belief. (Thus I agree with Raphael that 
“holy” is characteristically a participant’s term, committing one to the object’s 
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having those features, whereas “sacred” is an observer’s term, not so committing 
(Raphael 1997, 26; see also Jenson 2003, 95).) 

Second, even if we were to take expressions of the form “x is sacred to me” as 
evidence for a relativized notion of holiness, that would not warrant the elevation 
of individually relative holiness to a kind of holiness on a par with the other sorts. 
For it seems likely that our understanding of such relativized notions is parasitic 
on the more fundamental non-relativized notion. For something to be sacred to 
me is for me to have a cluster of attitudes, beliefs, etc. regarding that something 
that would be appropriate were this a (non-relativized) sacred object. One would 
be committed to treating it with a certain reverence, with being drawn to it, with 
feeling more fulfilled when in possession of it, with not treating it as ordinary, with 
wanting to prepare oneself in certain ways to be united with it, with perhaps even 
being a bit cowed or awed by it, and so forth. So, just as Smith is content to treat 
some things called holy as only derivatively so due to their being intelligibly 
considered holy only in relation to a more fundamental sense of holiness, anything 
that we think of as individually relative holiness is surely derivative in that way. 

The fourth category of holiness Smith affirms is “metaphysical holiness” 
(Q. Smith 1988, 520). Here Smith gives no argument at all that our ordinary 
conception of holiness recognizes such a thing; the appeal is simply to the fact that 
if holiness is being supreme in some privileged class, and existents is such a 
privileged class, then there should be such a variety of holiness. The notion of 
metaphysical holiness—which Smith claims to be ascribable to existence as such— 
answers to nothing in the ballpark of holiness with which I am familiar, and thus 
I take the following to be true: either metaphysical holiness should be dismissed as 
a distinct category of holiness, or Smith’s formula of holiness as necessary 
supremacy within some privileged class should be rejected. 

The upshot of the argument so far has been that at least three of Smith’s four 
kinds of holiness have no plausible credentials as varieties of primary holiness. 
I am not going to take issue with the substantive claims Smith makes about the 
remaining category, religious holiness. I agree that there is a sort of holiness that is 
exhibited by a paradigmatically religious being, and that this religious being is 
personal, and perfect. (I defend the entailment from absolute primary holiness to 
absolute perfection in Chapter 3.) What is defective about Smith’s treatment is 
just that perfection seems to be a further implication of holiness rather than part 
of the concept of holiness. When Smith does attempt to shore up intuitions in 
favor of his preferred analysis, it is important that he appeals to the characteristic 
attitudes that are taken to objects that are assessed as holy, or sacred. With 
respect to religious holiness, he appeals to the attitudes of worshipfulness that are 
appropriate or inappropriate to take up with respect to different possible objects 
of worship (Q. Smith 1988, 515). With respect to moral holiness, he appeals to 
how we take it appropriate to respond to various objects that we think of as 
morally serious or important or fundamental (Q. Smith 1988, 516). And with 
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respect to individually relative holiness, the immediate appeal is to what is cherished 
by the persons to whom those objects are alleged to be holy (Q. Smith 1988, 517). 
This suggests the following possibility: perhaps what is fundamental to the concept 
of the holy centers on the cluster of attitudes that are appropriate to take up with 
respect to the holy. Defending such a conception of holiness is the aim of the 
next chapter. 


2 


Primary Holiness 


2.1 Starting with experience 


Suppose that one is interested in giving an account of the concept <funny>. One 
could attempt to gather up, in the customary way, the platitudes involving the 
funny, and could then turn to asking what satisfies those platitudes and whether 
there is anything that unifies and explains why these various platitudes are made 
true by things that are funny (1.1). But one could also begin, or could supplement 
one’s more straightforward conceptual analysis, with the experience of things as 
funny—with the phenomenology of finding things funny, with the judgments that 
seem to be internal to the experience of something as funny, and so forth. One 
need not assume that the relevant experiences are all veridical: in giving an 
account of what it is to find something funny, one need not assume that every 
time someone is amused, what he or she is amused by really is funny. Even the 
experiences of folks with bad senses of humor who take something not particu- 
larly amusing to be funny are at least relevant to an understanding of the concept 
<funny>. But nevertheless there is something authoritative about the experience 
of people who have good senses of humor in finding funny what really is funny. 
And this not just because their veridical experiences of things as funny selects 
those funny things that we will want to investigate further in getting at the nature 
of the funny. People with good senses of humor have a certain authority with 
respect even to the concept <funny>: when people with bad senses of humor find 
funny what is not, what makes it true that they are taking something as funny is 
that they are responding attitudinally and cognitively to what is not funny in the 
way that people with good senses of humor respond to what really is funny. 

I am going to make use of a strategy of this sort—an appeal to experience, the 
experience of the holy—as an entry point toward an account of holiness in general 
and of what God’s holiness in particular amounts to. In some ways of proceeding 
from this starting point, one would treat all seeming experiences of the holy 
initially on a par, but I am taking for granted that some holiness experiences 
are veridical, and that these include some of the experiences of the holy that have 
as their object the God of Abrahamic theism (0.2). So I treat veridical experiences 
of the God of Abrahamic theism as a holy being as authoritative both with 
respect to the nature and the concept of holiness: experiences of other beings 
as holy count as seeming experiences of the holy because of the similarities of 
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these experiences—similarities in their phenomenology, and in the judgments 
internal to them—to the veridical experiences of the God of Abrahamic theism 
as holy.’ 

I begin with Rudolf Otto’s classic study of the phenomenology of holiness? in 
his The Idea of the Holy. I have three reasons for beginning with Otto in particular. 
The first is that the influence of his theology of holiness has been indubitably 
powerful, in at least the following sense: though his views were dismissed or 
ignored by the more prominent fellow theologians of his time,’ none of them 
produced anything like a conception of holiness that has had the staying power of 
Otto’s. The second is that the account of holiness that his view suggests is not 
subject to the same initially damning objections to which other conceptions 
(1.2-1.6) are subject. The third is that, as I noted in some of my criticisms of 
inadequate accounts of holiness in Chapter 1, there is some reason to suspect that 
we would be put on the right track by asking what sorts of attitudinal responses 
are characteristic of the response to the holy, and that is just the line of inquiry 
that Otto pursues. But in the main the justification for starting with Otto will have 
to be retrospective, whether the view that results is a defensible account of the 
concept and nature of holiness (Chapters 2-4) and leads to a plausible (Chapter 6) 
and fruitful (Chapters 7-11) account of divine action. 

I should note that there are multiple themes in Otto’s work that Otto places 
front-and-center but of which I will make no use. One of these is that the encounter 
with the holy cannot be captured in rationalist terms, for such encounters in some 
way exceed rational characterization, involving an “overplus of meaning” (Otto 
1923, 5). While Otto presents this theme as central to his thinking on holiness—the 


1 How do I know which of these experiences are veridical? In some cases, the answer is that the 
veridicality of the experience is authoritatively attested to in Scripture, e.g. Moses at the burning bush, 
Isaiah in the presence of God’s messenger, Peter in Christ’s presence, etc. We point to those sorts of 
experience and can say, of those putative experiences that we and our fellows have of the holy, that they 
are like that and so, if veridical, are of the holy. 

? When I say that Otto’s study is of the phenomenology of holiness, I do not mean that it is only a 
study of the phenomenology of the holiness experience; Otto goes on from that to relate it to the 
experience of the holy in Scripture and to suggestions about the nature of the being so experienced. 

> While Barth initially responded positively to Otto’s work, he eventually rejected Otto’s views for at 
least two reasons: first, that Otto does not get beyond a sort of “spectator-attitude” to the features of the 
object of religious experience; and second, that Otto’s appeal to the nonrational character of the 
experience of the holy entitles Otto to think of the holy as no more than an overwhelming natural 
power, “absolutised natural force” (1975 [1932] I/1, 135). Both objections are misplaced. First, it is clear 
that Otto’s aim is to characterize the divine being, the Holy One, and not just to describe one’s own 
experience; while one might sensibly doubt whether this project can succeed, it is plain that it is Otto’s 
aim (1923, 10), and I will make explicit in the sections to come how to move from an account of the 
holiness experience to an account of the properties that make for holiness and from there to an account 
of what further features a being would have to have to exhibit such holiness. Second, it ignores some 
plain features of Otto’s own account of the distinguishing features of the holy to describe Otto’s 
description of the experience of the holy as being just an experience of natural power; Otto character- 
izes that experience in value terms, e.g. “august,” and he does not deny that moral notions belong to the 
mature idea of the holy—he just denies that the holy is exhausted by moral notions. Otto’s study of the 
Holy is, as Rickert writes, a “science of value” (Wertwissenschaft) (1921, 557, cited in Gooch 2000, 6). 
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subtitle of The Idea of the Holy is “An Inquiry into the Non-Rational Factor in the 
Idea of the Divine and Its Relation to the Rational”—I do not follow Otto in taking 
this to be key to getting at the idea of the holy. As far as I can see, it must be true of 
all of the traditional divine attributes that in some way our native conceptual 
resources are not up to the task of capturing them, and it is going to be true of 
all such divine attributes that our encounter with them as exhibited in the divine 
being will be more than what is captured in the formulas of philosophical theology. 
This is no more true of holiness than it is true of omnipotence, omniscience, 
omnipresence, and so forth. Since surpassing the power of human conceptual 
resources to capture is not a distinctive feature of holiness as a divine attribute, it 
is not an aspect of Otto’s view of which I am going to make use. (For a discussion 
of Otto’s views that does focus on Otto’s emphasis on the non-rational aspect of the 
experience of the holy, see Marifia 2010; for another writer who makes use of 
Otto while explicitly putting to the side Otto’s insistence on the non-rational 
character of holiness, see Swinburne 2016, 293.) 

One might think that Otto’s having appealed to the non-rational character 
of the experience of holiness somehow poisons the well, ruling out Otto’s view 
from providing a basis for a more explicit, systematic conception of holiness. 
Smith seems to suppose this: he categorizes Otto’s views with other positions 
that treat holiness as simply indefinable (Q. Smith 1988, 511). There is some 
rationale for this classification, given Otto’s emphasis on the non-rational 
element in the encounter with the holy. But Smith also singles out Otto’s 
attempt to capture holiness in terms of “the emotions it evokes” (Q. Smith 
1988, 511) as part-and-parcel of Otto’s mysterianism about holiness, and that 
is a mistake. It is not mysterianism about the funny to think that we should 
begin an account of the funny by noting that the funny is experienced in a 
distinctive way, with a distinctive phenomenology and with a distinctive set of 
judgments internal to that experience. So we need not suppose that Otto’s 
appeal to this non-rational character commits us to a bare mysterianism about 
the holy. 

There are other themes in Otto that I will not draw upon here. Otto elects to use 
Kantian, or quasi-Kantian, terminology and methods to characterize experience of 
the holy. As Alles writes, Otto’s commentators “have tended either to reject this 
move or simply to ignore it” (2001, 325). I ignore it because I have no view about 
whether the Kantian framework which Otto wishes both to rely upon and to 
extend to characterize the experience of the holy permits that deployment, and it 
does not seem to me that there is anything about Otto’s characterization of the 
experience of the holy that calls for a specifically Kantian—as opposed to, say, a 
Thomistic—treatment. (For some vigorous rejectors, see Paton 1955, 139 and 
Ryba 1991.) The phenomenology of the experience of the holy is presented by 
Otto as the data that the theoretical apparatus of Kantian categories is then used to 
interpret; but it is the data of which I wish to make use, not Otto’s Kantian 
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interpretation of them. Otto also puts some of this thought on religious experience 
to work in providing something like a speculative history of the development of 
religious consciousness. Again, it is not the history with which I am concerned 
here, but in his characterization of the experience of the holy. 

Nearly all of Otto’s theses in The Idea of the Holy have come in for severe, and 
in my view for the most part justified, criticism. But what seems clearly to be of 
lasting value, and what has remained a reference point for those writing on 
holiness, is his characterization of a distinctive sort of experience constitutive of 
encountering something as holy, and this is what merits further exploration in 
offering a theory of the concept and nature of holiness. (For an extended argu- 
ment for the importance of recognizing the independence and differing levels of 
plausibility of the various theses that Otto puts forward as a package, see Bastow 
1976.) 


2.2 Otto on “numinous” experience 


Otto aims to characterize what it is like to have what we might call a “holiness 
encounter,” which he calls a “numinous” experience (Otto 1923, 7). My focus will 
be on Otto’s characterization of the affective stances in which we humans find 
ourselves when encountering something as holy. Otto characterizes it as a dual 
response, which I will characterize by using the well-known “mysterium tremen- 
dum et fascinans” formulation. (For the distinct ideas of the tremendum and the 
fascinans, see Otto 1923, 58-9, though he does not use the single expression 
“mysterium tremendum et fascinans” in The Idea of the Holy.) 

One might wonder why I focus entirely on the experience of God as that of 
tremendum and fascinans, and not on it as mysterium, in the discussion that 
follows. My thought is that insofar as God is experienced as mysterium in a simply 
negative way—we cannot grasp the divine nature, or it goes beyond our concep- 
tual categories—this does not provide the basis for any of the distinctive responses 
that mark an experience as that of the holy. But Otto’s emphasis on the mysterium 
indicates that he thought of this aspect of the experience of the holy as central, so it 
will not do to put it to the side without explanation. My view is that the mysterium 
aspect is not a distinctive feature of the experience of the holy apart from the 
fascinans and tremendum aspects—rather, on Otto’s view, God is fascinans in the 
manner of a mysterium, fascinans in a way that absurdly surpasses anything that 
has that sort of fascinans character in ordinary life and which cannot be accounted 
for by any of the objects of ordinary experience; and on Otto’s view, God is 
tremendum in the manner of a mysterium, that is, tremendum in a way that 
absurdly surpasses anything that has that sort of tremendum character in ordinary 
life and which cannot be accounted for by any of the objects of ordinary experi- 
ence. (This comes to the fore in Chapter 3, where I argue that only a being who is 
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absolutely perfect could meet the conditions for absolute holiness suggested by 
Otto’s account.) 

For one of us to experience something as holy is to experience it as something 
attracting one, as pulling one toward it. It is fascinans, fascinating, in the sense that 
it captivates one’s attention and draws one powerfully in its direction; it is “the 
object of search and desire and yearning, and that... for its own sake” (Otto 1923, 
32), and it has a “potent charm” through which one has “the impulse to turn to it 
... even to make it somehow his own” (Otto 1923, 31). To experience something 
as holy is incompatible with experiencing it with indifference, as something that 
one can take or leave. One’s recognition that some being or thing is holy can co- 
exist with an absence of such motivational pull, just as one’s recognition that 
something is funny can co-exist with an absence of occurrent amusement. Indeed, 
for most theists most of the time, we recognize that God is holy without that 
occurrent longing. But such an absence of motivation rules out one’s having an 
experience of it as holy. 

While there is a close connection between experiencing something as holy in 
the primary sense and experiencing it as worthy of worship—I will argue below 
(3.5) that a being that is completely holy must be worthy of worship—it seems to 
me that these are distinctive experiences. The class of motivational stances that are 
in the family of desiring—wanting, longing for, craving, seeking out, etc.—is 
distinct from the class of motivational stances that are in the family of respect- 
ing—admiring, being awed by, etc. It is the latter that are central to worshipful 
attitudes, beliefs, and actions: worship is about praise and admiration (see, for 
example, Swinburne 2016, 286-7 and Murphy 2017a, 129-32), and there could be 
objects of religious devotion that are objects of admiration in the worshipping way 
but are not objects of desire. It is clear that we can conceive of beings the peculiar 
value of which demand respect but do not practically necessitate desire for union; 
on one credible reading of Kant’s view, that is just the sort of value that we humans 
have vis-a-vis each other (Kant, Groundwork 4:428). Our value as rational beings, 
on this reading, requires others to respect us in certain ways, but does not require 
that they love, long for, etc. unity with us. But experiencing something as holy, on 
Otto’s view, is not compatible with religious devotion that is analogous to the way 
that dutiful Kantian agents must respond to each other. To experience something 
as holy is to desire it, to want to be unified with it, to make it, as Otto puts it, 
“somehow his own” (Otto 1923, 31). The aims internal to worship are compatible 
with keeping distance between the object of worship and oneself; whereas in 
experiencing something as holy, one is drawn to overcome that distance. 

So far experiencing something as holy seems just like experiencing it as 
something very much worth pursuing and having; Otto insists on this aspect of 
the experience of the numinous, and this view seems to be endorsed by Scripture 
scholars generally as an aspect of what it is to experience God as holy (Ringgren 
1948; Gammie 1989, 6; Harrington 2001, 2). One might appeal only to this 
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longing for the being experienced as holy in trying to characterize the encounter 
with the holy and, from that point, the concept and nature of holiness. For 
example: Swinburne ascribes holiness to God; and Swinburne takes Otto’s work 
as his point of departure; but Swinburne appeals only to the way that the holy 
being is experienced as overwhelmingly attractive in giving an account of what 
holiness is (Swinburne 2016, 292-5). But this is a very strange presentation of 
holiness for one who is professing to be following Otto’s view, and it is, at any rate, 
unsustainable. For to focus entirely on the attraction present in one’s experience of 
something as holy is a very one-sided characterization of the numinous, not only 
at odds with Otto’s view but with the frequent scriptural characterization of the 
holy as in some ways off-putting, frightening, and dangerous. 

On Otto’s view—this is the “tremendum” part of “mysterium tremendum et 
fascinans”—to encounter something in its holiness is not simply to be attracted 
to it, but also to be in a way repelled by it. A characteristic response to the holy 
by beings like us is to draw back, to feel the need to get away from it. Otto 
characterizes it as a fear, or at least analogous to fear, but not a fear that is of any 
natural sort (Otto 1923, 15). One cannot simply turn the volume up on the sorts of 
fears that one has of bears or heights or public speaking to get to the sort of fear 
that we have in encountering something as holy. 

We cannot capture the repulsion side of the experience of the holy just by 
increasing the amount of fear that we have of it or by characterizing that fear 
simply in terms of its having an unusual sort of cause. But Otto’s full account does 
not characterize the tremendum response in that way. Though Otto initially 
characterizes the tremendum side of the holiness encounter as if it were simply a 
sui generis supernatural fear, later in The Idea of the Holy he supplements that 
characterization by describing the object encountered as holy as something 
experienced in a particular value-laden way. The holy is augustum (Otto 1923, 
52), august, in that it exhibits a sort of value such that one does not merit 
approaching it, such that coming close to it is above one, too high for one; if 
one finds oneself close to the holy, one will experience oneself as repellent, not 
belonging in the presence of a being with that distinctive sort of greatness. 
(Almond’s exposition of Otto’s account of the holy as augustum connects it solely 
to the fascinans response (1984, 75), but it is plain that Otto treats the augustum in 
relation both to the fascinans and the tremendum responses.) 

The repulsion side of the holiness response is not, I say, primarily to be 
characterized in terms of fear or a fearlike state, where there is some object dealing 
with which is conceived as dangerous to one and one is experiencing an occasion 
to deal with it as actual or as a realistic possibility. Consider what happens to 
Uzzah in 2 Samuel. Uzzah touches the ark of the covenant because, the author tells 
us, “the oxen stumbled” (2 Samuel 6-7). The Lord is angered by this, and Uzzah is 
struck down by the Lord’s wrath then and there. David witnesses this event and is 
now simply extra-scared of God, gripped by the supernatural connection between 
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the ark and the Lord that makes the ark dangerous in the midst of his people. 
David does not now have a deeper sense of the holy simply by becoming more 
afraid. Nor would it be sufficient for David’s fear to be more clearly of something 
beyond the natural—even if his fears were focused on the ark’s supernatural 
character, or on the mysterious fate beyond the grave of those who spur the 
Lord’s wrath by doing something to the ark that displeases God, that would be 
insufficient to support a claim that David’s heightened fear counts as his more 
deeply encountering the ark and the Lord as holy. Yet that’s what we would expect 
were the holiness response to be aptly characterized as including fear or a fearlike 
response. 

Yet it does seem right to think that fear is relevant here. The fear aspect of the 
holiness response is secondary, downstream from the more primary repulsion 
response that is constitutive of responding to something as holy. The primary 
repulsion response in holiness experience is a sense of being profoundly out-of- 
place. There is a weaker sense of being out-of-place that is not enough to capture 
what I have in mind, in which being out-of-place is just finding something to be 
deeply unfamiliar, unusual, unheimlich, so that one does not have one’s bearings, 
so that one lacks a sense of what to do next. The notion I have in mind is rather 
that, even if there is a sense of unfamiliarity (it is, after all, a mysterium), one 
knows enough to know that one should not be here. One’s being in contact with 
the holy being is out-of-bounds, inappropriate. Consider, as examples, Isaiah’s 
response to being called by God to serve as God’s messenger (Isaiah 6:1-9), and 
Simon’s response to being summoned by Jesus to join him (Luke 5:6-10), both of 
which Otto cites in his characterization of the holy as augustum. Isaiah and Simon 
are not merely overcome by the overwhelming strangeness of it all. In spite of the 
strangeness, they grasp that, in some sense, they should not serve in the intimate 
roles with respect to the holy one that nevertheless are roles in which it would be 
very good for them to serve. Their responses are not “I don’t know how to process 
this” but rather “Woe to me! I am a man of unclean lips” and “Go away from me, 
I am a sinful man.” 

That things are in a relationship that they should not be in can itself be a source 
of distress. It can be worse if one is one of the beings in that relationship. There are 
two sorts of fear or distress relevant: one is just the horror of being out of place, of 
being where one should not be; the second, the one that is further downstream, is 
the fear of what relevantly interested agents might do to get one out of that 
relationship. In the passage from 2 Samuel, David’s fear is characterized in the 
latter way, as a fear of what God will do to those unauthorized people who get too 
familiar by touching the ark. For a more mundane instance of the former, think of 
someone who takes very seriously rules of property and thus has a very strong 
sense of the laws against trespass. If such a one finds oneself on another’s property 
without permission—perhaps having wandered onto it while bushwhacking, and 
then suddenly realizing where one is—there will be a sort of primary distress that 
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one is out of place, that one is where one does not belong. There may be, further, 
some worry about how the property owner or the police will enforce the law. But 
that is a secondary fear, and it is a misunderstanding of the stance of one who has a 
deep sense that others’ property lines are to be respected and yet finds oneself a 
trespasser to characterize that response wholly in terms of fear of some non- 
normatively characterized evil (e.g. getting shot, getting bitten by a dog) befalling 
one. The response is not just a fear of these further consequences, but a revulsion 
against being improperly positioned with respect to the normatively relevant 
features, with respect to being outside where one is permitted to be. Thus this 
person’s fear will not only be that of dealing with an angry property owner, but 
with a justifiably angry property owner; and the person’s fear will not even simply 
be that of dealing with a justifiably angry property owner, but that of having 
done—having violated the law of trespass—what justifies the property owner’s 
anger. 

There is an instructive comparison here to H. L. A. Hart’s account of the 
“internal aspect of rules” (1961, 56-7). Hart is considering the views of those 
writers who understand following a rule primarily in terms of an observable 
pattern of behavior or in terms of aversion to various bad consequences that 
will predictably result if one fails to conform. Hart’s point is that, whatever 
account of rules one offers, one needs to accommodate the phenomenon that 
some folks take rules as such to be reasons for action, what motivates their 
behavior and rationalizes their conduct. Similarly, Otto denies that we can give 
an account of the holiness experience by conceptualizing that experience merely as 
a fear of various bad consequences, characterized non-normatively; we need to 
cast that experience, like many folks’ response to various rules that apply to their 
conduct, in terms of its normative features. Thus Otto writes that the sense of the 
holy is in itself a “feeling of value” (Otto 1996b [1940], 280, emphasis in original); 
the label “holy” is “a designation from the axiological sphere” (Otto 1996b 
[1940], 283). 

The relevant normative notion, I suggest, is unfitness, that one experiences 
oneself as profoundly unfit to stand in that relation to the holy in which one is 
standing, or one vividly apprehends that entering into that relation is a prospect 
for which one is unfit. Imagine another of Uzzah’s acquaintances, who has heard 
many stories about the ark’s history and its role in the community’s life, but really 
for whom the ark has presented itself as one more piece of very bulky luggage for 
the tribe to carry around. For this acquaintance, though, the response to Uzzah’s 
death is not just to be more scared of the ark or of God. Rather, the ark’s relation to 
the almighty God becomes more vivid, so that it now seems more clearly out-of- 
bounds to treat the ark in certain ways; even looking at it too fixedly seems, 
somehow, something that is above one’s station, because the ark is of God. By 
contrast with David’s response, this response seems to be that of someone who is 
now more fully experiencing the ark as holy. 
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So far I have argued that we should characterize the tremendens aspect of Otto’s 
account of the holiness encounter normatively, in terms of a sense of one’s being 
unfit to be related in certain ways to the holy one. Note that this renders more 
determinate the notion that to experience some relationship as being a relation- 
ship with the holy is to experience it as out-of-bounds in some way. For consider 
again the person described above who has a keen sense of the norms regarding 
trespass, while now adding that this person longs to be inside the house on the 
property, perhaps due to its having been prominently featured on a popular home 
improvement show. The particular sense that it would be good to be in the house 
(because it was made famous on television) yet it is out-of-bounds for one be there 
(because of the norm against trespass) is not an experience of the house as holy. 
But one could adapt the case so that it seems more analogous to what Otto has in 
mind. Suppose that one longs to be in the house because it is so historically 
important, but one feels out of place being there due to one’s own historical 
insignificance. Here we see a being-drawn-toward, while taking oneself not to 
belong there, that is analogous to the holiness encounter. The key difference here 
seems to me is that in the latter case the sense that one should not be there is due 
to one’s own unfitness, one’s own seeming inadequacy in relation to the place— 
one’s own historical insignificance in relation to the monumentally historical 
importance of the house. Similarly, in numinous experience, one’s sense of 
unfitness to be related to the holy being takes a certain shape, rooted in the 
contrast between the seeming value of the being treated as holy and the seeming 
value of the being who seems not to be appropriately united to the holy one. 
(I have not said anything beyond the intuitive about how to understand what 
unfitness itself amounts to; I discuss this issue a bit more below in 2.6.) 


2.3 Relatedness to the holy one 


As noted above (1.3), it is frequently remarked that in the Hebrew Scriptures the 
term gadosh, translated as “holy,” indicates that which is “separate,” or “set apart.” 
Characterized simply in terms of otherness, the experience of holiness would 
simply be weirdness or uncanniness or mysteriousness. So what is needed is a 
gloss on the specific sense of separateness that is constitutive of holiness. I am 
endorsing the elaboration of Otto’s view offered in the previous section (2.2), on 
which one experiences oneself as unfittingly related to the holy one when one 
stands, or envisions the prospect of standing, in certain relationships with that 
being, as the relevant gloss. Thus Vriezen: 


This holiness first of all involves unapproachableness, even for the angels around 
His throne. It is, therefore, comprehensible that many scholars connect the word 
holy with a stem meaning to separate. (1960, 149-50, emphases in original) 
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The holy being is encountered as separate, or set apart, in the sense that one sees 
oneself as unfit to be related to it in certain ways. 

But what are these “certain ways”? Otto’s account of the dual response to the 
holy entails that at least some of those relationships with the holy that one craves 
are those very relationships that one sees oneself as unfit to stand in with respect 
to the holy. For one of us—for one of us humans, in this life—to experience 
something as holy is to experience it as something a certain sort of relationship 
with which is exceedingly desirable for one and as something such that having that 
sort of relationship with it is exceedingly unfitting, inappropriate. 

The relationships in question are, pretty plainly, those of unity with the holy 
being. While we can have relationships of unity with both personal and non- 
personal beings, in thinking through the nature of holiness I am going to focus 
on those relationships that we can have with personal beings. For I am guided 
by the theses that the one and only being that exhibits, or even can exhibit, 
primary holiness is the God of Abrahamic theism and that the experiences of 
those who have had veridical experiences of holiness are privileged with respect 
to the concept and nature of holiness (0.2). As the God of Abrahamic theism is, 
at least analogously, personal, the relationships of unity that we can have with 
other personal beings are those that seem most relevant to giving an account of 
holiness. 

Consider, as premier instances of the unifying relationships that can exist 
between persons, relationships of cooperation, alliance, friendship, and intimate 
knowledge. (See also Stump 2019, 115-96.) These are ways in which one can be 
unified with another person cognitively, for these relationships require those who 
are in them to understand the other’s mental states, both those in the belief family 
(those with the mind-to-world direction of fit) and in the desire family (those with 
the world-to-mind direction of fit). They also require a sort of volitional unity. 
This is plainest with respect to relationships like those of friendship and alliance, 
which require having a common will with respect to some matters. But I also think 
that this is true of even something that seems as straightforwardly cognitive- 
seeming as intimate knowledge. In order to know someone intimately, one must 
in some way empathize with the other, which requires conforming one’s will in a 
certain respect to the will of the party with whom one empathizes. (Even when one 
is trying to know intimately a profoundly evil person, one’s knowledge will fall 
short unless one is able to empathize with that person at least as a being acting on 
reasons, on a conception of the good.) 

The best evidence that these are the sorts of unifying relationships that are at 
stake in numinous experience is that these relationships are those toward which, 
even in their mundane forms, we respond in ways that resemble, though of course 
dimly, the tremendum et fascinans responses to which Otto calls our attention. Put 
blandly, the fascinans response is toward that unity with which is apprehended as 
desirable for one. But these relationships by which one can be volitionally and 
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cognitively united to other persons are among the most central aspects of the 
human good. So it is unsurprising that in experiences of the holy it is these sorts of 
relationships with the holy one that are longed for and that we are attracted to. 
Similarly, the tremendum response is toward that with which union is appre- 
hended as unfitting. But it is a commonplace that we experience as unfitting being 
united with other persons who strike us as massively out of our league in various 
ways. (More on this point in 6.2.) So it is unsurprising that in experiences of the 
holy it is these sorts of relationships with the holy one that strike us as unfitting for 
us to enter into. 

I will treat relationships like cooperation, alliance, friendship, and intimate 
knowledge as paradigmatic ways of being related to the holy one that can be 
experienced as both captivating and yet unfitting for us. There may be other 
relationships that are not so standard, those that are not typically exhibited 
between persons. Catholics think that, in the Eucharist, Christ becomes available 
under the likeness of bread; on this view, eating is a way of becoming unified with 
Christ that can be both for one’s good and yet such that one can be unfit to stand 
in that relationship to Christ; and thus there are norms regarding the appropriate 
condition for one to be in to take communion. (For those whose conception of the 
holy being is that of an impersonal being, the relationships to which they have the 
dual tremendum et fascinans response will of course have to be characterized in a 
way that is possible between persons and nonpersons.) 

I take Otto’s characterization of the way that we encounter the holy in terms 
of the mysterium tremendum et fascinans to be largely correct. For those who 
are more suspicious of it, I ask that it be treated it as a suggestive hypothesis, a 
basis for developing an account of holiness that can be judged by its overall 
plausibility and theoretical fruitfulness. The most crucial aspect of Otto’s 
account for the view I will be developing is the dual character of the response 
to the holy. Otto is right that our encounter with the holy is not simply an 
encounter with something unity with which is experienced as attractive; that 
does not capture how the holy is in some ways terrifying, unsettling, how it 
motivates toward avoidance. And he is right that our encounter with the holy is 
not simply an encounter with something unity with which is experienced as 
terrifying and unsettling; that does not capture why many of us press toward 
the holy, in spite of its terrifying and unsettling character, rather than just steer 
clear of it. This view requires a very definite characterization of the way in 
which the mysterium is tremendum et fascinans, though: we should understand 
our experience as normative through and through, as fundamentally an experi- 
ence of being unfit to be related to the holy being in certain ways, even though 
there is something about being related to the holy being in those ways that is 
exquisitely desirable. 
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2.4 A schema for an account of primary holiness 


Otto’s account of the dual experience of the numinous as tremendum and 
fascinans (2.3) is my starting point for an account of what it is for God to be 
holy. How can we proceed from an account of what it is to experience something 
as holy to an account of what it is for that (or any other) being actually to be holy, 
and how can we employ such an account to formulate a plausible hypothesis 
regarding what God’s holiness amounts to? 

Begin with the question of how to move from a theory of the holiness experi- 
ence to a theory of holiness. We obviously cannot make use of Otto’s view simply 
by saying that to be holy is to be experienced in this distinctive way, for there is no 
reason to think that one can have a holiness encounter as Otto describes it only in 
having a veridical encounter with a holy being. (See also Raphael 1997, 31.) One 
might have the experience Otto describes when placed in relation to a turnip, if 
one is given the proper hallucinogenic drugs first, but that does not make the 
turnip holy. Nor can we say that to be holy is to cause us, or to have the power to 
cause us, to experience it in the distinctive mysterium tremendum et fascinans way, 
as Otto at one point unguardedly suggests when he says that “[The numinous’s] 
nature is such that it grips or stirs the human mind with this and that determinate 
affective state” (1923, 12). The hallucinogenic drug might cause one to experience 
the drug itself as holy, but that does not make the drug holy. So the holy is not to 
be identified either with that which is the cause of a holiness experience or with the 
seeming object thereof. (Otto makes other remarks in The Idea of the Holy that are 
more in line with the account of the holy that I will defend.) 

Return to an analogous case discussed in 2.1: the funny. We might take as our 
starting point in giving an account of the funny the experience of jokes, situations, 
stories, etc. as funny. But it would obviously be a mistake to identify the funny 
with that by which one is amused. Something hilariously funny can fail to move 
one to amusement if one lacks a good sense of humor or if one is just not attending 
to the joke or if one is not in the mood for laughs. Nor can the funny be identified 
with what causes one to be amused: a drug that makes one laugh at lots of things, 
including itself, is not by that fact funny. (Granted, that is a little funny. But it is 
not what it is to be funny.) The funny is that by which it is appropriate—in the 
relevant way—to be amused. True, it does not count against something’s being 
funny simply that it is, say, morally or socially inappropriate to be amused by it 
(D’Arms and Jacobson 2000, 70-1). But to count something funny is nevertheless to 
make a judgment of appropriateness. To deem something funny is to commit to the 
view that one who is amused by it does not, by that fact, show one’s sense of humor 
to be in some way defective. (This is true even if one’s social propriety or moral 
decency might, on some occasion, be called into question by one’s laughing.) 
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Similarly, one might say, to be holy is not to be experienced in a certain way or 
to cause a certain kind of experience, but rather to be appropriately experienced in 
that way. Earlier in this chapter I characterized it, following Otto, as a sort of dual 
experience of attraction and repulsion (2.3), which is itself normatively charged: to 
experience something as holy, in the sense of primary holiness (0.2), is, at least for 
one of us humans in this life, to experience it as an object of overwhelming 
attractiveness yet which one is unfit to be very intimately related to. To be holy, 
then, is to exhibit those features that make it appropriate for us to have the 
normative responses characteristic of the holiness experience. 

Such an account may be perfectly adequate in getting the extension of the holy 
right, and in giving us some guidance toward grasping the features of the holy 
being that do the normative work in making it appropriate to respond in the dual 
way that Otto describes. But such an account would nevertheless be misleading in 
a certain way. There is no reason why we should privilege the responses that are 
appropriate for us—us humans, in this life—when we are providing an account of 
the nature of holiness. My concern is not that, by privileging our responses, we 
end up with a view that entails that if there were no humans, then God would not 
be holy. There are some concepts that are “anthropocentric” (cf. Wiggins 1988, 
137), in that they are fixed by human concerns or capacities, but it does not follow 
from a concept’s being anthropocentric that there would be nothing that answers 
to that concept were there no humans. Just as it does not follow from <red>’s 
being an anthropocentric predicate that nothing would be red if there were no 
humans, it would not follow from <holy>’s being an anthropocentric predicate 
that God would not be holy if there were no humans. My objection is, rather, that 
while of course God would have been holy even if there had not been humans but 
Martians, it would be very weird if holiness in a world with no humans were 
nevertheless a property keyed to which relationships with God were both attract- 
ive and unfitting for humans. So even if we begin with our distinctive human 
experience in encountering the holy, there is no reason to think that the concept of 
the holy, spelled out, involves appeal to specifically human attitudinal responses 
appropriate in a specifically human range of circumstances. 

I have framed my point in terms of Martians. But we could also make the point 
while sticking with the actual world. Consider angels. In the actual world, beings of 
different sorts may appropriately experience the holy in different ways. Consider 
some particular relationship with God—say, knowledge of and communion with 
God, at some determinate level of intimacy. It seems plain that the vivid prospect 
of such a relationship need not generate the same response in us ordinary humans 
as it would in, say, the good angels. That vivid prospect might be experienced by 
us this-worldly run-of-the-mill humans as mysterium tremendum et fascinans. But 
the good angels might not experience themselves—mightn’t they?—as terrifyingly 
out of place if standing in that same relationship to God. (This is not to say that 
there might not be some relationships with God that are so intimate that even the 
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good angels would take themselves to be terrifyingly out of place if situated in 
them; even the good angels are said to cover their eyes in the immediate presence 
of God (Isaiah 6:2).) Or consider the blessed in heaven. The blessed in heaven need 
not experience this relationship as one in which they are terrifyingly out of place; 
how could they be achieving such fullness of good as heaven is supposed to 
promise if they are quaking with fear and, correctly, take themselves to be 
massively inappropriately related to God? (For more on this point, see 10.2.) So, 
again, as this world contains different sorts of rational creatures and could have 
contained many more, it would be weird if the term of praise “holy,” spoken by the 
angels and the blessed in heaven, makes reference to some ways of responding to 
the holy one that are fitting or unfitting for ordinary humans living their earthly 
lives. Our account of holiness should provide not only the basis for an explanation 
of why, for some relationships with God, our own human this-worldly experience 
is just as Otto characterizes it; it should also provide the basis for an explanation of 
why, with respect the very same type of relationships with God, the good angels’ 
and the blessed’s similar type of encounter with God might not answer to that 
description. 

While an account of holiness should make use of the dual response that is 
appropriate with respect to the holy one, we should allow some variation in how it 
is appropriate for beings of different sorts to have these responses to particular 
types of relationship with the holy one. Here is a schema for a view. On any 
acceptable view, part of what it is for a being to be holy is for that being to exhibit a 
set of features that makes it overwhelmingly desirable for those of a certain type— 
T1—to stand in intimate relationships of some sorts with that holy being, and the 
more intimate these relationships, the more desirable. But part of what it is for a 
being to be holy is that at least some beings—those of type T2—are unfit to stand 
in such intimate relationships with the holy being, and the more intimate, the 
more unfit. Given my assumption that we humans do appropriately have 
responses to the prospect of certain intimate relationships with God to which 
Otto makes reference in his characterization of holiness encounters, then however 
we specify T1 and T2, we typical this-worldly humans will have to fall into both T1 
and T2 with respect to some salient prospective relationships with a holy being, 
though it may well be that there are some beings (e.g. the good angels, the blessed 
in heaven) who fall into T1 with respect to some of those salient relationships with 
a holy being but do not fall into T2. And any such account should explain why it is 
appropriate for the good angels and the blessed in heaven, who enjoy a relation- 
ship with the holy one the vivid prospect of which should reduce us this-worldly 
humans to dread and terror, nevertheless also to praise God as holy. 

This is of course not an account of primary holiness but a schema for such an 
account. We need to say more about T1 and T2: respectively, for whom the holy 
one is so attractive, and who are unfit to stand in intimate relationships to the holy 
one. But I want first to consider the key concepts employed in this schema—the 
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relevant notions of desirability for (2.5) and unfitness (2.6). Once I have said more 
about these notions, I will make a case for somewhat more determinate under- 
standings of T1 and T2 (2.7-2.8). 


2.5 The desirability of the holy one 


The schema that I have suggested for a theory of primary holiness directs us to 
identify some class of beings for whom entering into intimate relationship with 
the holy one would be overwhelmingly desirable. The thought here is that to 
experience a being as holy is to experience being related to that being, or the 
prospect of being related to that being, as overwhelmingly attractive, and what 
makes it appropriate to experience such a relationship, or its prospect, as over- 
whelmingly attractive is that it really is so desirable for them to enter into such a 
relationship. So part of what being holy amounts to is that entering into some sort 
of relationship (2.3) with the holy being is very desirable for beings of some class 
(to be specified; see 2.7). 

What is the sense in which entering that relationship with the holy one is 
desirable for some other beings? If some person is posing an innocent threat to a 
lot of other people, it might be said, truly, that it is desirable for that person to be 
destroyed in order to protect all those others. But this is not the sense of 
“desirability for” that I have in mind, the sense in which we could substitute it is 
desirable that for it is desirable for with no loss of meaning. The sense of 
desirability in the case of the innocent threat is just desirability that: it is desirable 
that this person be destroyed in order to save the others. This is desirability from 
the point of view of the universe, or some other suitably impartial point of view. 
When I say that holiness involves its being desirable for someone to enter into 
relationship with the holy being, I do not mean that it is desirable from the point 
of view of the universe, or even God’s point of view, that that someone enter into 
relationship with the holy being. One might adduce further premises to try to 
show that such impartial-point-of-view desirability is always present when holi- 
ness is on the scene. But it is not what I am (or Otto is) appealing to in 
characterizing the holy. 

Rather, the notion of desirability for that I have in mind is irreducibly subject- 
relative (Sumner’s term; see his 1996, 43). “Subjective-relativity” here is not the 
sense of “subjective” on which whether some state or condition is desirable 
depends on the attitudes of a subject. Rather, subject-relative desirability involves 
desirability is indexed to a particular subject; such indexing could occur without 
taking the subject’s attitudes to be what fixes the desirability that is indexed to a 
particular agent. (So, e.g., views on which something is desirable for a subject 
insofar as that something contributes to that subject’s perfection counts as subject- 
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relative in the relevant sense.) (For further discussions of the structure of subject- 
relativity, see e.g. Nagel 1970, 89-92, Sumner 1996, 20-1, and Murphy 2001, 49.) 

What makes the fascinans response appropriate is the desirability of intimate 
relationship with the holy one; but this desirability is first and foremost subject- 
relative—that it is, regardless of whether it is to-be-desired by anyone else, to be 
desired by that very subject. What is to be desired by a subject is that subject’s 
being intimately related to the holy one. It may be true that it is also subject- 
neutrally desirable for persons to come into intimate relationship with the holy 
one, but experiencing union with the holy one as subject-neutrally desirable is not 
what constitutes the fascinans response that is characteristic of an encounter with 
the holy. The fascinans response is not about how it would be good that someone 
be related to the holy one; it is about how it would be good for me to be related to 
the holy one. And that requires subject-relative desirability to make that response 
appropriate. The holy being is grasped as attractive (e.g. Otto 1923, 42) and the 
desire for unity with that being is a longing that one be, oneself, united with that 
being (Otto 1923, 35). This is distinct from having a stance on whether the world 
would be better, or things would go better, if one were united with the holy being, 
and is even compatible with the opinion that it would not be desirable from that 
perspective were one to unite more completely with the holy being. 

I do not mean to discriminate here, though, between different ways that 
intimacy with the holy one could be subject-relatively desirable. The most 
straightforward account would frame matters in terms of welfare, or well-being, 
which is an irreducibly subject-relative notion. Well-being concerns what is 
beneficial for some subject, what is for that subject’s benefit. On this view, what 
makes it appropriate to long for that union with the holy one is that it is 
overwhelmingly for one’s well-being; one is made immeasurably better-off by 
drawing close to the holy one. 

Most of Otto’s remarks about the sort of value to which we are drawn in our 
encounters with the holy suggest that sort of value—that we are drawn to union 
with God inasmuch as it seems that eudaimonia is to be found there. But one need 
not think of the desirability of one’s own union with the holy in such terms. One 
might, by contrast, think—following some thoughts of Plato’s about love—that 
one is ontologically incomplete, a mere fragment, and the longing for unity with 
the holy being is not simply a desire for further well-being to be achieved but a 
yearning to be made whole, which is satisfied by coming into union with the holy 
being. Such a view would equally satisfy the desideratum that we appeal to a 
subject-relative desirability to explain the appropriateness of the fascinans 
response. Or more radically still, one might take the appropriateness of the desire 
for unity with the holy one more along lines familiar from (some—not all—sorts 
of (van Dyke 2010)) mysticism, in which one’s telos is to lose oneself by being 
drawn into the holy being. It would be misleading to say that such is for one’s own 
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good or that such completes one; on the starkest version of such views, one does not 
survive the unifying with the holy one in any way that would enable these 
thoughts to be at all a faithful description. But one could nevertheless say that 
we were made to unify with the holy one, to be drawn into that being, so that all 
that one is becomes a part, or an aspect, or, in some less familiar way, something 
that is no longer of itself but belongs entirely to the holy one. 

Again, in insisting that the desirability of unity with the holy one is subject- 
relative, I am not at all suggesting any relativism or subjectivism about that 
desirability, only that the spelling out of the nature of this variety of goodness 
must incorporate a relation to the subject. One could pair the idea that it is good 
for the subject to enter into this relation with a strongly objective, realistic 
account of subjective-relative value (see e.g. Murphy 2001 and Kraut 2007). Otto 
occasionally speaks of the fascinans response as concerning “subjective” value 
(1923, 52), but all he seems to have in mind is that this desirability is indexed 
to a subject, not that the relevant value claims are made true by our subjective 
responses. 


2.6 Unfitness for unity with the holy one 


On the schema being filled out, to be holy in the primary sense is in part to have 
those features that make it true that beings of some class are unfit to enter into 
certain relationships of intimacy with the holy one. I aim to provide a full account 
of this notion of “fitness” no more than I aimed to give a full account of desirability 
for in the previous section (2.5). But I do think that there may be suspicion of the 
notion of fitness that is not present in the case of desirability-for; while almost 
everyone accepts as a datum that there are facts about what makes for desirability, 
even folks who otherwise are happy with realistic accounts of normative notions 
may have concerns about what fitness, and unfitness, amount to. 

First, I want to insist on the irreducibility of the relevant notions of fitness and 
unfitness to the notion of desirable-for. The notion of being fit for is not reducible 
to the notion of being desirable for someone and being unfit for is not reducible to 
the notion of being undesirable for someone or not being desirable for someone. 
Consider the stock character of the war criminal who has escaped capture. The 
sense that this war criminal is unfit for the happiness of spending the remainder of 
her days in luxury on a remote South American beach is very clear, even if it is 
granted that spending the remainder of her days in this way is very desirable for 
her—better for her than the alternatives, at any rate. She is unfit to be thus related 
to happiness and contentment. If she were, at long last, to have a recognition of the 
evil of her deeds, she would recognize that while she enjoyed a good deal of well- 
being over her postwar life, she shouldn’t have; she shouldn’t have because it is so 
profoundly unfitting for her to enjoy this good. 
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Some might want to deny that this could be good for her, on the basis of some 
very strong objectivist conception of well-being on which enjoying undeserved 
goods does not make one’s life go well for one or even makes one’s life go worse 
for one. Even if that were so, the explanation of life-on-the-beach’s not being for 
the Nazi’s well-being includes its being unfitting that she enjoy such a life, and so 
how it fails to be good for her is posterior to its unfittingness for her. That would 
be enough to preclude the fittingness from being reducible to the goodness for. 

So fitness-for is not reducible to desirability-for. Indeed, it is more likely that the 
notion of desirable-for is reducible to notions of fitness-for. There have been a 
number of plausible recent defenses of the notion that fitness is the fundamental 
normative notion, that is, that fitness is irreducible to any other normative notions 
yet other normative notions can be reduced to fitness (Yetter-Chappell 2012; 
Howard 2019; such views harken back to Brentano’s The Origin of Our 
Knowledge of Right and Wrong). What is good is, perhaps, what is fit to be desired; 
we might cast what is desirable for someone as what is fit for one to desire for one’s 
own sake. We can link fitness-for-X-ing in this sense with what is worth X-ing, 
and what it is appropriate to X, but if we do so, we have to note that it is what is 
worth X-ing in the right sense of “worth X-ing,” and that the appropriateness of 
X-ing is of the relevant distinctive kind. The basic idea is that there is a relevant 
normative fit between the object and the activity, and this can be seen through the 
giving of examples: truths are fit to be believed; dangerous things are fit to be 
feared; awesome things are fit to be awed by; and so forth. 

While some discussions of the fundamentality of fit leave matters less than 
explicit on this point, it seems plain that fitness-for-X-ing is and should always be 
understood by reference to some class of beings that is doing the X-ing. Just as 
being a reason for action is a three-term relation (Schroeder 2007b)—not just a 
relation between a fact and an action, but among a fact, an action, and an 
agent—fitness-for-response is a three-term relation—not just a relation between 
some object and a response (e.g. fit to be feared), but among some object, a 
response, and a responder (e.g. fit to be feared by humans). No object can be fit 
to be feared simpliciter, but objects can be fit to be feared by some relevant class of 
beings, and if we do indeed want to say that something is unqualifiedly fearful, 
then that is because for every potentially responding being, it is fit to be feared by 
that being. 


2.7 For whom is intimate relationship with 
the holy one desirable? 


I have taken the relationships relevant to the nature of holiness to be relationships 
of unity with the holy one (2.4). For one of us to encounter a being as holy is to 
experience entering into these relationships with the holy one both as extremely 
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desirable for one and as extremely unfitting for one. In transforming an account of 
the holiness encounter into a theory of nature of holiness, I have argued that we 
should take the holy one to be a being with whom it is both desirable for some 
class of beings—T1—to have such relationships yet for which some class of 
beings—T2—is unfit to have such relationships. I also assume that increasing 
the level of intimacy of these relationships both increases their desirability of 
having them and increases the extent to which they are unfit to be in them. What 
is the class of beings T1 for whom such relationships with the holy one are so 
desirable, and what is the class of beings T2 for whom such relationships with the 
holy one are so unfitting? 

Begin with T1. I suggest that we characterize it as the class of subjects who are 
not intrinsically incapable of having some such unifying relationship with the holy 
one. If a being is such that some things are desirable for that being, and it is 
capable of entering in some way into unifying relationships with the holy one, 
then entering into such relationships with the holy one is desirable for that being, 
and more unified, the more desirable for that being. 

My basis for characterizing the class of beings for whom unifying with the 
holy one is so broad is that it seems to me that it must count as a mistake for 
anyone to judge that, though it would be possible for one to enter into relation- 
ships of intimate community with a holy one, nevertheless, it is not worthwhile 
to do so. Although part of the analysis of holiness includes, on my view, appeal 
to a subject-relative notion of desirability, a being does not count as holy unless 
such desirability-for is widely distributed. It should count as incoherent to 
affirm that some being is holy yet one who can unify oneself with that being 
can correctly think of such unification as not, or only trivially, desirable for him 
or her. 


2.8 Who is unfit for intimate relationship with the holy one? 


With respect to the category T2, those for whom it is unfitting to stand in intimate 
relationships to the holy one, I suggest that we begin by noting a certain feature of 
the holiness experience: that the sense of being out of place in relation to the holy 
one has features similar to that of shame. There is a useful comparison here to 
Stump’s view (Stump 2010, 144-6 and Stump 2019, 44-6). On her view, both guilt 
and shame involve being in a condition such that one is not suited to be related in 
a certain way to other persons. In guilt, one’s suitability for having one’s own good 
promoted by at least some others is called into question. In shame, one’s suitability 
for being unified personally with some others is called into question. But that 
sense of shame—that one is unsuited to for others to be personally present to 
one—is very much like as Otto describes the experience of the holy, the experience 
of oneself as not belonging in the presence of the holy. 
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So begin by considering those features of oneself that one can appropriately 
consider to be an object of one’s shame. Paradigmatic of such features is having a 
wicked character. Paradigmatic of a feature that is not such is having a good 
character. Paradigmatic of such features is having performed an evil action for 
which one has not fully repented and for which one has not made atonement. 
Paradigmatic of features that are not appropriate objects of shame include having 
acted well on some occasion. 

With these as paradigms, one may get the impression that all that matters with 
respect to one’s fitness to be related to the holy is a subject’s profile as a moral 
agent. It seems right that being ashamed of oneself as a moral agent is a clear 
source of one’s sense of unfitness to be united to the holy. But we should not think 
that one’s failures as a moral agent are exclusively what constitutes one’s unfitness 
to be the presence of the holy. First, I want to say of the ways in which we fall short 
of the more general sorts of human goodness that are not themselves moral 
failures but are due to shortcomings in our profiles as moral agents. Consider 
broken friendships due to one’s betrayals or mere inattentiveness, ignorance due 
to sloth in pursuit of knowledge of important matters, and philistinism due to a 
self-absorbed dismissal of the aesthetic sensibilities of others. While having 
broken friendships or being ignorant or lacking artistic discernment are not 
themselves moral failures, if they are the result of one’s own moral failures, we 
can appropriately be ashamed of them. There may be nothing to be ashamed of, in 
the abstract, about having a broken bicycle. But if it is broken because one is lazy 
and uninterested in taking the most minor steps to care for good things, then one 
can be appropriately ashamed of the broken bicycle. And this is more obvious 
when the goods at stake are more important, genuine aspects of human perfection 
or well-being. One’s lacking the means to feed one’s children may not be of itself 
cause for shame, but if one lacks such means because of one’s vices it can pretty 
clearly be something to be ashamed of. 

Second, I want to say, somewhat more controversially, that we can appropri- 
ately see ourselves as unfit for the presence of the holy one due to shortcomings 
that are not attributable to our moral profile. It is not strictly relevant for my 
purposes whether we consider this still to be part of the phenomenon of shame, or 
instead some other sort of inadequacy to be in union with others. What I have in 
mind is something like this. Consider how one thinks of oneself in light of one’s 
own abilities relatively early in one’s career, maybe as an undergraduate or early 
graduate student, participating in a workshop led by an accomplished senior 
figure and populated by a group of very serious, smart, and committed 
academics—folks who are top-notch in their disciplines and intellectually virtu- 
ous. There is a sense of shame—or something very like it—here, of thinking of 
oneself as inadequate and not belonging among them, that is not a matter of moral 
shame at all. It is important that the appropriateness of this sense of inadequacy is 
in some ways fixed by the context of the relationship. If one feels not at home in 
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the imagined seminar when one is a neophyte and the other participants are 
seasoned, brilliant, intellectually accomplished, and so forth, that is perfectly 
appropriate, and it might token cluelessness on one’s part if one does not have 
the relevant sense of not belonging in that context. But if the context is shifted and 
one is now encountering these folks on a basketball court, where they are, 
honestly, no better than average compared to the typical players hereabouts, 
that sense of not belonging would be inappropriate. 

As these cases suggest, the features that make shame of any of these varieties an 
appropriate response are, at least in the vast run of cases, comparative and 
contextual: these features make it appropriate for one to be ashamed to be in 
the presence of, or related in some special way to, persons of some class, in some 
context of interaction. I might be ashamed to be in the presence of the great 
scholars in the seminar room while a neophyte; that is one context of intimate 
interaction in which their being out of my league is vivid and makes me in this way 
unfit to be there. But I could be in even more intimate relationships with those 
same people if we were to meet as fellow players in an intense pickup basketball 
game, or as tenants in a shared apartment building, dealing with common 
problems with common limitations, and these would offer no occasion for 
shame. To say that the appropriateness of shame (or some closely related sense 
of inadequacy to some relationship) is comparative and context-sensitive of 
course does not mean that it is a subjective matter, or entirely dependent on the 
contingent choices of others; it is just to say that being a source of appropriate 
shame is implicitly relational, depending on in whose presence one might be 
ashamed to be, and on the context of the relationship with that other. 

So for a being to exhibit (primary) holiness is for that being to exhibit a set of 
features that (a) make it overwhelmingly desirable for those capable of certain 
unifying relationships with that being to stand in those unified relationships with 
that being (2.4) and (b) make those who have grounds to see themselves as 
inadequate to be in the presence of that being—call such beings “limitedly 
good”—unfit to stand in some such unified relationships with that being. I add 
that the greater the unity in the relationship, the more desirable that relationship is 
for all of those beings capable of it to enter into it and the more unfit will be those 
beings exhibiting a certain level of limitation in their goodness for entering into it. 
I add also that the more limited their goodness, the more unfit beings exhibiting 
that limited goodness will be for entering into that unifying relationship with the 
holy one.* 

Providing an account of primary holiness that allows that beings with different 
levels of goodness may appropriately respond to a holy being in different ways 


* I think that the view defended here has some affinities with the conception that Kyle articulates 
from Scripture, which emphasizes the tension between being in personal relationship with God and 
exhibiting various sorts of impurity (Kyle 2017). More on these issues below (6.4). 
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makes room for what strikes me as a sensible, perhaps even truistic account of 
God’s holiness in relation to us creatures that we should want our theory of 
holiness to accommodate. The sensible, perhaps truistic view is this: All of us 
human beings both would find our good in intimate union with God and yet are 
deficient in ways that make it unfitting for us to be in that relationship with God. 
To experience primary holiness is to experience, at least in some limited manner, 
God’s presence in such a way that one experiences both that incredible attract- 
iveness and the utter unfitness for one to be in that relationship. But the good 
angels and the blessed in heaven may experience God’s holiness differently. They 
have nothing to be ashamed of save their necessary creatureliness, their depend- 
ence and smallness in God’s presence. Nevertheless, some such inadequacy is 
inevitable for us creatures; there is no way to “shift the context,” like in the above- 
described case of shift from the seminar to the basketball court, where creatures 
could not have some occasion for a sense of inadequacy in the divine presence. 
The relationships with God that we humans in this life would see as attractive and 
yet for which we are totally unfit may include some relationships that the good 
angels and the blessed is heaven have been made fit for and so can enjoy without 
being out of place (10.2). 

Otto labels “creature-consciousness” the emotional response to those grasped 
features of oneself as of utterly trivial value in light of one’s encounter with the 
holy being (1923, 9-10, 20-1). The emotional response is that of contemning, of 
treating oneself with contempt, in the strict sense of valuing oneself as but 
nothing. Creature-consciousness is a species of, or much like, the shame response; 
we might think of it as the limiting case of non-moral shame, a sort of shame 
simply in one’s own necessary creatureliness when one sees oneself in relation to 
the self-existent holy one. It is worth comparing this notion to an idea central to 
Adams’s work on incarnation, atonement, and the problem of evil: that the 
fundamental problem to be overcome with respect to the relationship between 
God and creatures is not the result of the latter’s freely-chosen misdeeds but rather 
that there is a “metaphysical size gap” between God and creatures that is an 
obstacle to union and which exists independently of our having voluntarily acted 
badly. (See, for example, among other works of hers, M. M. Adams 1999a, 94 and 
2004, 143-4.) 


2.9 What primary holiness is 


The picture of holiness based in Otto’s work should now be coming into focus. 
Consider some array of relationships with the holy one, arranged from more to 
less intimate, and consider a particular subject capable of occupying such rela- 
tionships. For any such relationship along that array, the more limited one’s 
goodness is, the less fit one is to occupy that relationship with the holy one. 
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That is: for a being to be holy is in part to be such that the more limited some other 
being’s goodness is, the less fit that limited being is to stand in an intimate 
relationship with the holy being. And as we move from less intimate to more 
intimate along the array of relationships, the valence with respect to desirability 
for that subject becomes greater and greater; as the relationships becomes more 
intimate, they become more and more worth desiring by that subject. In sum: as 
potential relationships with the holy one grow more intimate, they are more fit to 
be desired by us, but we are less fit to be in them. That is why veridical holiness 
experience of the sort that Otto fixes upon is of a mysterium tremendum et 
fascinans. 

We have not yet identified those features of the holy being that render certain 
relationships of unity with that being overwhelmingly attractive for subjects 
generally while rendering beings like us massively unfit for those unifying rela- 
tionships. What a being exhibiting primary holiness would have to be like is the 
subject of the next chapter. 


3 


Divine Holiness and Divine Perfection 


3.1 What must a holy being be like? 


Suppose, at least for the sake of argument, the account of primary holiness 
sketched in Chapter 2. And now suppose that there is a being who is holy in the 
primary sense (0.2). Can we draw any further conclusions about what character- 
istics that holy being exhibits? From only the fact that some being is holy in the 
primary sense, what should we think about what that being must be like? The 
account of primary holiness says that to be holy is to exhibit those features that 
make the dual tremendum and fascinans responses appropriate; but what are those 
features? 

It is in principle possible that the features that make the two very different 
responses appropriate are distinct features of the holy one, co-realized in that 
being. Holiness would then be just a conjunction of the features that make the 
attraction to the holy one appropriate and the features that make it true that 
one would be out-of-place were the course of that attraction to be followed to 
completion. We would have to insist, of course, that both of these features be 
extremely positive; it is not believable that this most central of attributes in terms 
of divine praise would have as a major component something negative (impos- 
sible), neutral, or even only mildly positive. But while such a view is possible, it is 
more likely that holiness is more unified than that, that the very features of the 
holy one that make the attraction an appropriate response make us deeply unfit 
for that sought union. What makes union with the holy one so worth seeking is 
just what makes union with the holy one so out-of-bounds for beings like us. 

Any account of those features in virtue of which the characteristic dual holiness 
response is appropriate is going to be vague and limited if we restrict our 
understanding of primary holiness to what has been developed thus far. For that 
account appeals to unifying relationships and overwhelming desirability and 
unfitness for intimacy, but such appeals bring with them vagueness regarding 
the range of intimate relationships a candidate holy being can have with others in 
which the dual fascinans and tremendum responses would be appropriate, and at 
what levels of attractiveness and unfittingness, in order for that being to count as 
holy, as well as about how great the desirability of unifying with that being would 
have to be. It is clear that filling in the schema in somewhat different ways would 
lead to somewhat different views on the features a holy being would have to 
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exhibit. But we can get clearer results if we begin by asking not a question about 
what features a holy being must exhibit, but rather what features an absolutely 
holy being must exhibit. Later (3.4), I will argue that there are some grounds for 
thinking that this is not really a restriction: there are some grounds for taking 
primary holiness to be a completist notion, such that to be primarily holy is to be 
absolutely holy. No doubt the considerations I raise for a completist notion of 
holiness are inconclusive; but, at any rate, the God of Abrahamic theism, who is 
the focus of this theory of the holy, is indeed presented as and taken to be 
absolutely holy (3.4). I will begin, though, just by asking what we should say 
about the features that absolutely holy being must exhibit, in abstraction from 
issues about whether there could be a holy but not absolutely holy being and 
whether the God of Abrahamic theism is supposed to be absolutely holy. 

I have three aims, then, in this chapter. The first is to make an argument from 
absolute holiness to absolute perfection: in order for a being to be absolutely holy, 
that being would have to exhibit absolute perfection, infinite and unqualified 
(3.2-3.3). The second is to argue that we have good reason—perhaps not decisive, 
but strong grounds—to hold that the God of Scripture is an absolutely holy being. 
One sort of basis for this is just from Scripture and tradition; the other is a 
philosophical argument that primary holiness is either absolutely realized or not 
at all (3.4). The third is to show why this route from Scripture to perfect being 
theology—the route that begins with God’s holiness—is distinctive, in some ways 
better than, but in no way in conflict with, other sorts of arguments that try to take 
us from Scripture to Anselmianism about God (3.6). 


3.2 Absolute holiness 


For a being to be absolutely holy, it must be true that for all other subjects, union 
with that putatively holy being must be overwhelmingly attractive for those 
subjects—not that they must all be actually attracted, but that such union would 
be overwhelmingly worth seeking by those beings. And for a being to be absolutely 
holy, it must be true that for all other beings, for any context of intimate 
relationship with that putatively holy being, there is a level of intimacy that is 
too close to be fitting for a being to stand in to that putatively holy being. But for a 
being to be absolutely holy, it must not be simply contingent whether the creatures 
that populate a world are such that union with the holy one is so good for those 
beings yet these unions are just unfitting for them to occupy with respect to the 
holy one. It must be a necessary truth that other beings are related in this way to 
the holy one, if that being is absolutely holy.’ 


1 As formulated here, this conception of absolute holiness rules out the possibility of there being two 
or more absolutely holy beings. As I am proceeding on the basis of a background Abrahamic 
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For a being to be absolutely holy, it must be that necessarily, for all other beings, 
union with the putatively absolutely holy being would be overwhelmingly attract- 
ive for those other beings. And for a being to be absolutely holy, it must be that, 
necessarily, for every possible other being and for any context of intimate rela- 
tionship with the putatively absolutely holy one, there is a level of intimacy that is 
too close to be fitting for that being to occupy.” Absolute holiness rules out there 
being any context in which some other being is fully at home with the absolutely 
holy being. While the neophyte can be fully at home with the great scholars by 
shifting the context of relationship from the academic to the athletic context (2.8), 
no other being can be at home with an absolutely holy being by shifting the 
context of the relationship in some way. A being with whom we can simply seek a 
different sort of intimate relationship in order to avoid being unfittingly even if 
fully intimately related to that being is not absolutely holy. 

There may be other features that make for the absoluteness of absolute holiness, 
but I rely on this feature alone: that absolute holiness involves this modal status 
with respect to other beings—that, necessarily, for all such other beings both the 
longing for union and the sense of unfitness for union (at some level of intimacy) 
are appropriate. For an absolutely holy being, the appropriateness of “creature 
consciousness” (2.8) with respect to that being is not a contingent matter, and so 
does not depend on which of any of the range of possible created subjects exists. 


3.3 From absolute holiness to absolute perfection 


What makes union with God so worth seeking yet so out-of-bounds for beings 
like us is that God is perfect.* Here is how I will proceed. I will first argue for 
the sufficiency of perfection conceived a certain way—I will call it “absolute 


monotheism (0.2), I take it to be impossible that there be more than one absolutely holy being, 
and sticking with this definition makes the argument to come easier to state. However, as some 
might be bothered that my description of absolute holiness itself rules out the possibility of multiple 
absolutely holy beings, I can offer an inelegant alternative just to show that nothing really turns on 
this. One can say that for a being to be absolutely holy, it must, necessarily, be a member of a set of 
beings such that for all beings not a member of that set, intimate union with each of the members of 
that set would be overwhelmingly attractive for those beings not members of that set. And for a being 
to be absolutely holy, it must be a member of a set of beings such that, necessarily, for every possible 
being not a member of that set and for any context of intimate relationship with a member of that set, 
there is a level of intimacy that is too close to be fitting for that being not a member of that set to 
occupy with respect to a member of that set. As all my argument needs is a necessary condition 
of this sort for absolute holiness, this modification would be enough to preserve any force exhibited 
by the argument-to-come (3.3) that any absolutely holy being would have to be an absolutely perfect being. 


? See the discussion above (2.8) of Otto’s remarks on “creature consciousness.” 

ĉ The classic sources of this sort of theological starting point are Anselm’s Monologion and 
Proslogion. For contemporary treatments, see Morris 1987, Rogers 2000, van Inwagen 2006, ch. 1, 
Leftow 2011, and Nagasawa 2017. For an account of why we should frame Anselmianism about God in 
terms of absolute perfection, see Murphy 2017a, ch. 1. 
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perfection”—to fulfill the dual role set by the concept of holiness, taking note of 
what it is about perfection conceived that way that ensures that a perfect being 
thus conceived will count as absolutely holy. I will then point out some difficulties 
with attempts to offer something short of absolute perfection—some character- 
ization of the absolutely holy being as less-than-perfect, or some notion of 
perfection alternative to absolute perfection—to meet the relevant desiderata for 
absolute holiness. 

Here is what I mean by absolute perfection. For whatever the good-making 
features are—the pure perfections the realization of which makes a being a 
candidate for perfection—suppose that they are realized unlimitedly. There is no 
upper bound on their realization, and there are no gaps. If (e.g.) power is a good- 
making feature, then an absolutely perfect being will be powerful in the following 
way: that being will exhibit unlimited power, power with no upper bound and 
with no missing bits of power along the way. Now, it seems to be clear that— 
unsurprisingly—being absolutely perfect would suffice to meet the “attractive- 
ness” condition for absolute holiness. What makes union with God so overwhelm- 
ingly attractive is that God is so marvelously great: that God is so knowledgeable, 
and so beautiful, and so powerful, and so on. The ways in which relationships with 
other beings can contribute positively to our good seem to depend on ways in 
which those other beings are good: the ways in which encountering a beautiful 
artwork or a brilliant sunset adds to our good depends on these exhibiting 
aesthetic value; the ways in which friendships make our lives better depends on 
the ways in which the friends themselves are good; and so on. So it is not at all 
surprising that to be intimately related to a being who is absolutely perfect would 
be overwhelmingly attractive, and for every possible creaturely subject. 

It also seems to be clear that—unsurprisingly—being absolutely perfect would 
indeed suffice to meet the “unfitness” condition for absolute holiness. Every 
possible creature is, I assume, in some way significantly limited with respect to 
the value that it exhibits, even if there is no upper bound on the value that 
creatures can exhibit. (I mean this in the same way that there is no upper bound 
on quantity in the real numbers, but each real number is of finite quantity.) But 
since that is so, there will be a massive gap between the excellence exhibited by an 
absolutely perfect being and that exhibited by any other being. Shame, or some 
similar sense of inadequacy, can be appropriate when, in some relevant context, 
one party in the relationship is massively outstripped in value by the other party in 
that relationship. (More on this in 6.2-6.4.) But there is no relevant context of 
relationship in which an absolutely perfect being would not massively outstrip any 
possible creature. If a creature were overwhelmed by the power of the holy one, 
noting how obviously it would be unfitting to stand in some sort of cooperative 
relationship for bringing about some objective—that creature’s power being of 
nothing compared to an absolutely perfect being’s power—that creature cannot, to 
avoid that unfittingness, shift to a relationship in which it is seeking knowledge of 
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some deep or important truth in common with the absolutely perfect being, or 
contemplating something beautiful together, without there being some unfitting- 
ness to that relationship. For absolute perfection precludes there being any such 
relationship that a creature could enter into with respect to the holy one in which 
that creature could be at home with the absolutely perfect being. Thus an 
absolutely perfect being would meet the condition on absolute holiness that, for 
every possible creature and every relevant context of intimate relationship, there is 
a point at which that creature is not fit to be in that relationship with God. 

It is not particularly surprising that an absolutely perfect being would count as 
absolutely holy—if absolute perfection couldn’t make for absolute holiness, what 
could?—though perhaps it is informative to see what it is about absolute perfec- 
tion that ensures absolute holiness as an implication. It is also some confirmation 
of this account of absolute holiness that it would yield the result that an absolutely 
perfect being must count as absolutely holy. (That confirmation is very limited, 
though, as even the inadequate accounts surveyed in Chapter 1 seem to have this 
implication, as well.) But one might reasonably doubt whether holding that God is 
absolutely holy, even in the sense I have described above (3.2), gives us reason to 
think that God must be absolutely perfect. Could God not be perfectly holy but 
while nevertheless falling short of absolute perfection? I think not. When we 
make explicit why a being’s absolute perfection assures its absolute holiness, we 
can see why any being less-than-perfect will not be absolutely holy. Indeed, 
there are even conceptions of maximal perfection, plausible enough on their 
own terms, on which a being can realize maximal perfection while failing to 
count as absolutely holy. 

What ensures that an absolutely perfect being will count as absolutely holy is 
that absolute perfection ensures the presence of the relevant value gap between the 
absolutely holy being and any limited being, across all relevant contexts of 
intimate relationship. The presence of that gap ensures that creatures will find 
their good in relationship to that absolute perfect being and that any creature will, 
in every context of intimate relationship with the absolutely perfect being, have 
occasion for a sense of inadequacy to that relationship, for each such being is in 
some way not fit for full intimacy. So the doubt can be framed as: cannot the 
relevant value gap be preserved between an absolutely holy being and limited 
beings, even if the absolutely holy being is conceived as other than absolutely 
perfect? I will not pretend to offer an impossibility proof that rules out absolute 
holiness without absolute perfection. But it does seem to me that attempts either 
rest on dubious axiologies or fail, on closer inspection, to meet the relevant 
desiderata for absolute holiness. 

Start with attempts to show that a less-than-perfect being could count as 
absolutely holy. One might offer an axiology constructed to exhibit how to 
preserve the gap without the absolutely holy being’s realizing absolute perfection. 
Imagine that there is a limit to the value that creatures can reach, that while there 
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can always be a better creature, the value of creatures approaches that limit 
asymptotically. And now imagine that the absolutely holy one has a value that is 
far above that limit—by hypothesis, at whatever distance is necessary to preserve 
the necessary value gap between that absolutely holy being and creatures to make 
union with the holy one overwhelmingly desirable for creatures while making 
those creaturely deeply unfit for such union. That is sufficient for absolute holiness 
by the desiderata laid down above, yet this proposal regarding the value of the 
absolutely holy one and creatures does not seem to entail that the absolutely 
holy one’s value makes for absolute perfection. It looks like it is compatible with 
this picture that the absolutely holy one’s value could have been a little bit 
greater, which is incompatible with the absolutely holy being’s exhibiting abso- 
lute perfection. 

The prospects of this reply depend both on whether this is indeed a plausible 
axiology and on whether it meets the dual conditions. But it seems to me both to 
be an implausible axiology and to fail to meet those conditions. First, it looks 
like this sort of axiology requires there to be some good-making feature that the 
holy being exhibits that none of the other beings exhibit, the value of which is 
lexically ordered over the value of all other great-making features. That seems to 
be a non-particularly-plausible axiology. Perhaps the relevant feature is some- 
thing like being uncreated—we will assume, for the moment, that the candidate 
absolutely-holy-being differs from the other beings in virtue of the candidate’s 
being uncreated and the other beings’ being creatures. What we would have to 
imagine is that no matter how fully some creature realizes value along some other 
dimension—even if it could outstrip the creator in realizing some dimension of 
value—the value that the absolutely holy one has in virtue of being uncreated will 
preserve the relevant value gap. But this seems not particularly plausible. 

Think of it this way. Say that A, B, and C are the relevant great-making features 
other than being uncreated. The doubter proposes that even if the absolutely holy 
one is not maximally valuable solely with respect to A, B, and C, no creature can 
even approach its value, because it is limited in value due to its being created. But 
on the face of it this seems an implausible axiology. As far as the objection goes, a 
creature could surpass the absolutely holy one with respect to the realization of A, 
B, and C, and no matter how far it does so, it would still be massively outstripped 
in value due to its being created. 

So, first, this is a prima facie implausible axiology. Second, even if we put 
concerns about the axiology to the side, it seems that it fails to meet both the dual 
conditions on holiness, the condition of overwhelming attractiveness and the 
condition that across contexts relationships of intimacy with the absolutely holy 
one have a limit beyond which they are unfitting. For, first, if there are great- 
making of God that are not absolute, then some possible creature might be, 
appropriately, only mildly moved or unmoved by God in that respect; there 
would be aspects of God’s own nature to which one could be reasonably nearly 
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indifferent, and that seems incompatible with the overwhelming attractiveness 
that is essential to absolute holiness. And suppose that an absolutely holy being is 
conceived as not absolutely perfect, and so is limited with respect to some 
dimension of perfection. It will still be possible for there to be a creature who, 
though perhaps overall outstripped in value by the absolutely holy one, is not 
outstripped with respect to this great-making feature, and so with respect to 
relationships built around that feature, there is no value gap and thus no cause 
for anything like shame. Remember the neophyte who does not belong in the 
presence of the great scholars, but who perfectly well belongs playing pickup 
basketball with them (2.8). If there is some dimension of greatness that God has 
that can be approximated by a creature, then that creature can be at home with 
God with respect to that feature; for they would share a common limitation. 

Consider another way of trying to preserve a necessary value gap between 
God and creatures without ascribing absolute perfection to the absolutely holy 
being. An objector might claim that the perfections that the absolutely holy 
being exhibits, in total, ensure that the absolutely holy being is infinite in value, 
whereas the value of any creature will be finite. Thus we have the needed value 
gap. But, the objector goes on, having infinite value in virtue of realizing some 
set of great-making features in some way does not mean that the being who has 
that infinite value is absolutely perfect with respect to the realization of those 
great-making features. Having infinite value is compatible with there being some 
metaphysically possible bit of value that is not exhibited. (Compare: being an 
infinite set of natural numbers is compatible with there being some natural 
numbers that are not part of that set.) So we can imagine that the absolutely 
holy being, while having, say, an infinitely valuable combination of knowledge, 
power, and benevolence, nevertheless is missing some knowledge or power or 
goodness, and if the absolutely holy being is missing some knowledge or power 
or goodness, then the absolutely holy being is not absolute perfect. We thus can 
have, on these assumptions, the value gap needed for absolute holiness without 
absolute perfection. 

Again, the prospects of this alternative depend both on whether this is indeed a 
plausible conception of God’s goodness and on whether it meets the dual 
conditions for holiness. And again, I have concerns on both counts. The first is 
just that the infinitely-valuable-but-nonabsolute conception of God’s value seems 
to be ad hoc and unnatural in comparison with the less gerrymandered absolutist 
conception of God’s greatness. This is not meant to be more than a prima facie 
consideration. I only suppose that if we ask, “Given that God’s absolute holiness 
entails that there is a necessary value gap of a certain sort between God and any 
possible creature, what shape would we expect that value to take?,” the absolute 
perfection conception seems a more natural configuration—less in need of further 
explanation—than the sort of mottled-but-infinitely-valuable view of the divine 
goodness that is being considered as an alternative. (As Swinburne remarks, 
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“A finite limitation cries out for an explanation of why there is just that particular 
limit, in a way that limitlessness does not” (2004, 97); see also Poston 2020.) 

The second is that, again, it is unclear whether it even meets the required value 
gap constraints. For even if the value overall of this being were infinite, it still has 
patches of non-excellence that can be regarded as unattractive, and there are some 
contexts of relationship—those built around the patches of non-excellence—in 
which creatures could be at home with that being, where it would not be unfitting 
to be intimately related to it. And so it does not seem to me that such a 
configuration of value meets the demands of absolute holiness. 

I have argued that on a certain, extremely demanding conception of perfection, 
a being that meets that conception will count as absolutely holy. And I have been 
trying to render implausible the view that absolutely holiness can be realized by 
some admittedly less-than-perfect being, given some epistemically possible axi- 
ology or some very particular configuration of great-making features. But one 
might object that this leaves out another possibility. The conception of perfection 
that I have been making use of, absolute perfection, is an extraordinarily demand- 
ing conception of perfection, one that few contemporary philosophical theolo- 
gians have been willing to employ in trying to work out a broadly Anselmian 
conception of divinity as maximal perfection, instead accepting the presence of 
limitations on value in particular dimensions in order to preserve metaphysical 
possibility. Thus they characterize the Anselmian being not as absolutely perfect 
but as the greatest possible being; the limit of the value realized by that being is 
fixed by the limits of metaphysical possibility, and the value of the perfect being is 
fixed by whatever level of value can be reached to fill those limits. This is explicitly 
van Inwagen’s method, and he takes it to be no derogation of the divinity of the 
perfect being to be limited by the bounds of metaphysical possibility in this way 
(van Inwagen 2006, 32-6). Nagasawa goes further, taking maximal perfection to 
be set by whatever combination of great-making features is best, given the bounds 
of metaphysical possibility; it is explicitly allowed under Nagasawa’s position that 
the value of some particular perfection could be left unmaximized for the sake of 
realizing a greater overall quantity of value within the limits of metaphysical 
possibility (Nagasawa 2017, 92). 

I have offered arguments against these conceptions of perfection as the best 
specification of Anselmian thinking about God elsewhere (Murphy 2017a, ch. 1). 
The relevant point here is that perfection, thus conceived, does not entail absolute 
holiness. For so long as the putatively perfect being exhibits finite limits on the 
realization of any great-making feature, it will be false that there exists the relevant 
value gap between the absolutely holy being and any limited being across all 
relevant contexts of intimate relationship. This is obvious with respect to 
Nagasawa’s specification of perfect being theology, on which it is compatible 
with a being’s counting as maximally perfect that some less-than-perfect being 
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surpasses it along some dimension of value. (A neophyte philosopher who is a 
basketball whiz will be, should be, perfectly comfortable and at home on the court 
with great philosophers who are not particularly good shooters, dribblers, or 
passers.) But I think this is true even with views like van Inwagen’s, which 
seems to preserve the view that the perfections are each to be realized at their 
maximum, while allowing any limit in principle imposed by the bounds of 
metaphysical possibility. If metaphysical possibility hems in great-making features 
so that they can be shared or approached by limited creatures, then those creatures 
could be at home with the perfect being in some contexts. While recognizing fully 
well the motivations for the relatively modest and more obviously coherent 
conceptions of perfection offered by van Inwagen and Nagasawa, it is a cost of 
such view that they sacrifice absolute holiness. 

So, on the face of it, it looks like there is a plausible route from absolute holiness 
to absolute perfection. In my view, this connection between absolute holiness and 
absolute perfection is the best basis for affirming that absolute holiness requires 
necessary moral perfection. As I argued briefly above (1.4), the notions that 
holiness is to be identified with moral perfection or at least to straightforwardly 
conceptually entail moral perfection seem to have very little going for them. But 
one might supply the basis for an argument from holiness to moral perfection by 
way of the middle term of absolute perfection. If one has good grounds to hold 
that moral perfection is among the pure perfections—ways that it is simply better 
to be than not to be, in a way that presupposes no weakness or kind-limitation of 
any sort—then one will have the materials for an argument that absolute holiness 
requires moral perfection: absolute holiness requires absolute perfection, and 
moral perfection is partially constitutive of absolute perfection. Otto himself 
seems to think that something like this is the right way to understand the holy 
as essentially morally upright: while the experience of the holy is not itself to be 
framed in specifically moral terms, one might think it inevitable that in enriching 
the description of what the holy one would have to be like, one would appeal to 
moral concepts. (See also Reeder 1973, 261-2.) 

However: just as it is true that one could attempt to argue for the necessity of 
the holy one’s moral perfection by way of the thesis that the holy one must be 
absolutely perfect, it is also true that any argument that absolute perfection can be 
realized without moral perfection would serve as an argument against the neces- 
sity of a being’s realizing moral perfection if that being is to count as absolutely 
holy. If, as some writers have held (M. M. Adams 1999a; Murphy 2017a), an 
absolutely perfect being is not necessarily subject to any moral standards and so 
can be absolutely perfect without being morally perfect, then a being could be 
absolutely holy without being necessarily morally perfect. (I sketch an argument 
for this view in Chapters 5 and 6, where I defend the thesis that holiness, rather 
than morality or love, fixes an absolutely perfect being’s motivational structure.) 
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3.4 Is God absolutely holy? 


In the previous section (3.3) I made a case for the view that absolute holiness 
requires absolute perfection: if we understand absolute holiness modally, in terms 
of the necessity of there being a value gap between the absolutely holy being and 
all other beings, then we should take an absolutely holy being to be absolutely 
perfect. 

Should theists of a fairly traditional sort—say, orthodox adherents of 
Abrahamic theism generally—affirm that God is absolutely holy in this sense? 
There are two grounds for thinking so: one based on scriptural teaching regarding 
divine holiness, the other an argument that the very notion of primary holiness 
entails that a being that exhibits it is absolutely holy. 

Traditional teaching regarding divine holiness is that God is supremely, abso- 
lutely, completely holy. The God of Scripture is accounted not just holy, but holy, 
holy, holy. This is commonly interpreted as the claim that God’s holiness is 
complete, unsurpassable, absolute. This triple-repetition is “extremely emphatic” 
or “a form of the superlative” (VanGemeren 1997, 144-5). This is not decisive, of 
course. One might respond that we could just take God’s holiness to be unsur- 
passed, but not unsurpassable. But this seems to me to fit ill with the emphatic 
ascription of such holiness to God in the superlative in Scripture, the preferred 
title of God as “the Holy One,” and the absence of anything that would gainsay 
such an ascription. Note that all that absolute holiness requires, given the con- 
ception employed above, is that God is necessarily holy, that is, that every possible 
creature is such that there is some level of intimacy with God such that the 
fascinans and tremendum responses are appropriate. To deny that this sort of 
holiness is ascribed to God in Scripture is to take the sense of Scripture to allow 
that God’s holiness could be an accidental feature of God, a contingent feature of 
the world that God created. It is not surprising that while there are extant accounts 
of why we might reject the notion that the God of Scripture must be thought of in 
Anselmian terms as an absolutely perfect being, there are no such accounts of why 
we should be willing to accept any qualification or limitation on the holiness 
ascribed to the God of Scripture. Nor is there any basis for thinking that sympathy 
for ascribing this sort of maximalist conception of holiness to God is simply 
disguised Anselmianism. This sort of maximalist reading of holiness is hardly 
the province of Anselmian perfect-being theologians alone, and the notion that 
God’s holiness is absolute is not in any way the property of any particular 
branches of Judaism or Christianity or Islam or of any particular schools of 
theology. We would want to give a maximalist account of holiness as ascribed to 
God in Scripture regardless of what particular interpretation of holiness we end up 
endorsing. Even if one were not sympathetic to the conception of holiness offered 
in Chapter 2, and instead were attracted to, say, the simple separateness or moral 
perfection accounts dismissed above (1.3, 1.4), it is a maximalist moral goodness 
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or a maximalist separateness one would want to defend. That suggests that the 
attractiveness of the notion that a maximal holiness is to be ascribed to God is 
independent of the attractiveness of generating an argument to divine perfection 
from divine holiness. 

My aim in the above remarks is not to carry out anything like a decisive defense 
from Scripture of the claim that God is absolutely holy in the sense I mean it. But 
this is a plausible reading of the scriptural portrayal of God’s holiness, and the 
tradition of interpreting Scripture has been of one voice in thinking of God’s 
holiness in maximalist terms. Thus it seems to me that reflection on the argument 
of the previous sections of this chapter can give standard-issue Abrahamic theists 
further reasons to affirm an Anselmian conception of God, for it seems to me that 
the absolute holiness of God as portrayed in Scripture is their received view and 
that from such absolute holiness God’s absolute perfection plausibly follows. 

There is another possible path to the result that the God of Scripture is 
absolutely holy. The conception of holiness defended in Chapter 2 seems to 
allow for a distinction between holiness and absolute holiness. But one way one 
might argue for the absolute holiness of the God of Scripture is by arguing that 
God is of course treated in Scripture as holy in the primary sense and that being 
holy in the primary sense entails being absolutely holy in the sense specified in 3.2. 
That the God of Scripture exhibits primary holiness is clear. Why might one think 
that primary holiness entails absolute holiness? 

As I characterized primary holiness, it requires that unity with the primarily 
holy being be overwhelmingly desirable for all other beings for whom anything is 
desirable and for all other beings to be such that at some level of intimacy they are 
unfit for that level of unity with the primarily holy being. But I treated as the 
starting point for reaching such an account the experience of a being as holy: as a 
being with which it is overwhelmingly desirable to unite yet with whom one is not 
fit to get too close. Given the relative character of this initial experience—to 
experience a being as holy is to experience it as desirable for oneself yet unfitting 
to enjoy—why do we not move to a relativized conception of holiness, on which x 
is holy for y if and only if uniting with x is desirable for y but uniting too closely 
with x is something y is unfit for? But this seems an obviously untenable concep- 
tion of holiness; the language of primary holiness is unrelativized. The only way to 
reconcile the unrelativized character of primary holiness with holiness being 
characterized in terms of the appropriateness of attraction and repulsion, the 
fascinans and tremendum responses, is to treat the appropriateness as universal— 
that unity with the holy one is desirable for all, though at some level of intimacy 
unfitting for all. Otto seems to agree, holding that the sense of the holy proceeds 
from a sense of one’s own unfitness to that of all creatures: 


This self-deprecating feeling-response is marked by an immediate, almost 
instinctive, spontaneity.... It...is an immediate datum given with the feeling 
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of the numen: it proceeds to disvalue together with the self the tribe to which the 
person belongs, and indeed, together with that, all existence in general. 
(1923, 50) 


How should we take this “all,” though: as all actual nondivine beings, or all 
possible nondivine beings? Here is a reason for thinking the latter: it is not as if 
our sense of God’s holiness is hanging on the results of our ontological inventor- 
ies, of what beings God has contingently decided to create. It is not even clear 
whether one can, while seeing a being as holy in the primary sense, take that 
holiness to be contingent on whatever other beings exist. So it seems to me that we 
have some grounds for thinking that primary holiness is itself a maximality 
notion: either one realizes primary holiness to the maximal degree, or one is not 
primarily holy. God’s being holy at all, which Scripture surely affirms that God is, 
would then entail God’s absolute holiness. 

So we have reason to think that the God of Scripture is absolutely holy in the 
sense defined in 3.2. The typical understanding of Scripture treats God’s holiness 
as maximal. And there are some grounds, albeit indecisive, to think that primary 
holiness is itself a maximality notion, so that God’s being holy entails God’s being 
absolutely holy. Together with the argument of 3.3, then, we have grounds to hold 
that the God of Scripture, who is absolutely holy, must be absolutely perfect. 


3.5 Holiness, worship-worthiness, and perfection 


Above I claimed that the fascinans response to the holy one is not a matter of 
finding the holy one worthy of worship (2.2). The basis for this claim is just that 
I think that the appropriateness of the fascinans response is to be understood in 
terms of the ways in which one wants to get close to the holy one, to be fulfilled by 
becoming more intimately related to the holy being, whereas worship is a stance 
that is compatible with simply keeping one’s distance from the being worshipped. 
But with an argument from absolute holiness to absolute perfection it becomes 
clear that a being that is absolutely holy will be maximally worthy of worship 
as well. 

Here is why. Whatever else worship might contingently involve, it is the 
expression of attitudes and beliefs regarding the superiority of some other being 
(the being worshipped) over oneself (the worshipper). What is expressed in 
worship is the massive gulf between the two with respect to value. But if this is 
what is essential to worship, then it follows that an absolutely perfect being will be 
entirely worthy of worship. And, so, if an absolutely holy being must be absolutely 
perfect, then the absolutely holy being will be absolutely worthy of worship. 

One can run the argument the other direction as well. My argument that 
absolute holiness entails absolute perfection began with the lemma that absolute 
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perfection is sufficient to meet the requirements of absolute holiness. So if it is true 
that only an absolutely perfect being could be maximally worthy of worship, then 
being maximally worthy of worship entails absolute holiness. But it is very 
plausible that only an absolutely perfect being could be maximally worthy of 
worship, at least on the assumption that a maximally perfect being is absolutely 
perfect. For how could having the thought “but you could have been better” be 
compatible with giving a being unqualified worship? (Murphy 2017a, 3; see also 
Leftow 2012, 11). 


3.6 A route from Scripture to Anselmian 
perfect being theology 


In 3.3, I defended an argument from absolute holiness to absolute perfection; in 
3.4, I sketched an argument that the God of Scripture is to be conceived as 
absolutely holy. Thus I take there to be a route from a scriptural conception of 
God to a strong version of Anselmian perfect being theology—one that holds not 
merely that God is the best possible being, or that God has the greatest possible 
combination of great-making features, but that God exhibits absolute, unlimited, 
unmottled perfection. 

Others have argued, of course, that Scripture supports the Anselmian concep- 
tion of God. What makes the route offered here particularly promising is twofold. 
First, holiness seems literally ascribed to God in Scripture, and in a supreme form. 
It would be an entirely implausible interpretation of Scripture that would suggest 
that God isn’t really meant to be characterized as holy, or that the holiness of God 
is in some way less than complete. Second, holiness is the right sort of property to 
serve as a bridge to the perfection of God. It is a normative property, that God is 
to-be-responded-to in a certain way, and by all possible nondivine beings. But if 
God is to be responded in those ways, we can ask: what are those features that God 
has that make that normative response appropriate? The normative nature of 
holiness, that to be holy is to be something that is to be responded to in a certain 
way, gives it a second-order character (0.2) that enables us to show that exhibiting 
it entails exhibiting all of the first-order good-making features that together 
constitute absolute perfection. So while we should say that the first-order features 
that make for divine perfection are metaphysically prior to God’s holiness—we 
explain why God is holy, holy, holy in terms of God’s absolute perfection—we can 
treat the affirmation of God’s supreme holiness as the, or an, evidential basis for 
affirming God’s perfection. In the order of being, God’s perfection is prior to 
God’s holiness, but in the order of knowing, the order could be reversed. 

While there is no incompatibility between this way of trying to build a bridge 
between Scripture and perfect being theology and other ways, there is reason to 
think that this way of proceeding avoids some of the difficulties that the 
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alternatives face. One might look in Scripture for evidence that maximal perfec- 
tion is explicitly ascribed to God there. But the evidence is extremely thin, as Diller 
has noted (1999, 234; see also her 2019). One might, as Leftow proposes (2011), 
look in Scripture for evidence that the various distinct perfections that an abso- 
lutely perfect being would have to exhibit (omnipotence, omniscience, and so 
forth) are all exhibited by or ascribed to God in Scripture. But there are multiple 
obstacles here. First, the evidence with respect to some great-making features is 
mixed: though God is described as all-knowing, nevertheless God is often 
described as not knowing, or needing to find out, certain things; and though 
God is described as all-powerful, nevertheless God is sometimes described as 
being able to do even more than what it is possible to do. We need some good 
reasons, then, to employ interpretive principles for taking some of these ascrip- 
tions to God nonliterally while taking some of them—exactly those that attribute 
perfections to God—as the sober truth, and it is hard to find such principles 
without presupposing the aim of ascribing literal perfection to God. Second, it is 
hard to see why one would think, even if some set of perfections were clearly 
ascribed to God in Scripture, that those ascriptions would justify holding that God 
has all of the perfections necessary to be an absolutely perfect being. That one 
cannot imagine other perfections that a being would have to exhibit to be 
absolutely perfect, as Leftow says he is unable to do (2011, 108), does not seem 
much of a justification; the richness of what is needed for divine perfection may far 
surpass what we can imagine, and we are given in Scripture only the tiniest bit of 
the divine story, and, after all, by way of human authors who have the same 
limitations of imagination that Leftow has. 

A better alternative in bridging the gap from Scripture to perfect being theology 
would be to make use of an unambiguously-ascribed second-order feature of God 
the ascription of which makes sense only if God has all of the first-order attributes 
that make for absolute perfection, whatever those turn out to be. I claim that 
holiness is such a feature, for it is unambiguously ascribed to God, and in its 
superlative form, and because it is to be characterized normatively we can ask: 
what sort of being would merit the sort of response that a superlatively holy being 
must merit? As only an absolutely perfect being—whatever the particular features 
are that make for absolute perfection—could merit the responses that the super- 
latively holy being must merit, and superlative holiness is clearly ascribed to God 
in Scripture, the God of Scripture must be absolutely perfect. 

I have claimed that one benefit of the argument of this chapter is that it offers 
an alternative route to perfect being theology, a route that starts with God’s 
absolute holiness, and that part of the attractiveness of this form of argument is 
that it does not require us to prejudge the question of exactly what the divine 
perfections are and how they are to be characterized. It is worth remembering, 
though, that not all those who are scripturally-grounded critics of perfect being 
theology merely express skepticism that one can make a successful argument from 
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the features attributed to God in Scripture to God’s perfection. Some instead argue 
for a tension between the God of Scripture and the God of perfect being theology. 
And while I cannot aim to resolve such concerns here, it seems to me that this 
chapter’s argument also serves as the beginning of an answer to critics of perfect 
being theology of that sort. 

Moltmann, for example, holds that there is an irresolvable contradiction 
between the God that Christians must affirm—a God who can love us, and thus 
who can also suffer with us—and the God of perfect being theology (2014 [1972], 
369-73). But, first, all Christians are committed to the holiness of God; this is a 
dominant theme in Scripture, and any attempt to characterize the loving God of 
Scripture by denying the holiness of the God of Scripture would be, by that denial, 
a failure. And, second, Moltmann’s arguments for the tension between his under- 
standing of what a God of love would have to be like and what the God of perfect 
being theology is like depends on his endorsing a very specific characterization of 
the God of perfect being theology—not just that such a God is absolutely perfect, 
but that such a God must have particular perfections, understood in a particular 
way. It is through the denial of the compatibility of change with divine perfection 
(Moltmann 2014 [1972], 333-9), or the affirmation that any God that counts as 
perfect must be all-powerful (Moltmann 2014 [1972], 370), that we are supposed 
to find a tension between Scripture and perfect being theology. But the argument 
from absolute holiness to absolute perfection does not presuppose any particular 
understanding of the divine perfections and their interpretation; it concludes only 
that God must have all the features required of perfection, whatever those are. As 
nothing in this argument assumes a specific understanding of the content of 
divine perfection, the argument does not afford Moltmann the resources to reject 
perfect being theology of which he avails himself. 

The argument of the remainder of the book proceeds based on the view that the 
absolutely holy God is absolutely perfect. While this assumption is compatible 
with a wide range of understandings of the content of absolute perfection, in the 
argument to come I do assume a fairly traditional understanding of the content of 
divine perfection. I assume that God’s perfection involves God’s being agentially 
perfect—perfectly sovereign—and thus involves God’s being maximally powerful, 
knowledgeable, rational, and free. (More on this in 5.3.) Adopting this under- 
standing does place me into conflict with Moltmann’s view, as well as with the 
view of those feminist critics of perfect being theology who take it (e.g.) to encode 
a distinctively and objectionably patriarchal or masculinist understanding of the 
divine nature (P. Anderson 1998, 58; Jantzen 1999, 88). Defending the traditional, 
standard understanding of the content of the divine perfection is, however, a task 
for elsewhere. (For responses to Moltmann-style critiques of classical conceptions 
of God, see Weinandy 2000 and Stump 2016.) 


4 
Secondary Holiness 


The Holiness of Nondivine Beings 


4.1 Primary and secondary holiness 


God is absolutely holy. But there are other beings besides God that are holy. Some 
such beings are persons: some of the angels and some of us human beings. Some 
such beings are nations, or peoples. Other holy things are entirely nonpersonal: 
times, water, ground, mountains, laws, buildings, texts, and so forth. These non- 
divine holy beings do not exhibit primary holiness (0.2); primary holiness can be 
exhibited only by a being the holiness of which is underived, but the holiness of all 
nondivine beings is derivative, what I have called “secondary” holiness (0.2). 

The aims of this book are to give accounts of the nature of God’s holiness and 
of the ways in which our understanding of divine action should be shaped by 
our understanding of God’s holiness (0.1). But while God’s holiness is primary 
holiness, there are nevertheless good reasons to turn to the question of secondary 
holiness here. One reason is that secondary holiness is relevant to the issue of how 
primary holiness bears on divine action: as I argue below (4.3), one way for an 
object to be secondarily holy involves God’s primary holiness requiring or justi- 
fying God’s acting in certain ways toward it. (For example: the holiness of the ark 
of the covenant plays a role in explaining the point of God’s striking down Uzzah; 
for discussion of this case, see 2.2.) Another reason is that the view of divine action 
that I will offer (Chapter 6) is shaped not only by the very general idea that God is 
holy but also by the specific theory of primary holiness described in the previous 
chapters (Chapters 2-3). But one adequacy condition on a theory of primary 
holiness is that it be able to serve as the basis for an account of secondary holiness 
(0.2). As secondary holiness is explanatorily posterior to primary holiness, then if 
my view of primary holiness is defensible, it must be possible to sketch a plausible 
account of how secondary holiness derives from primary holiness so understood. 
My argument for this possibility is the account formulated in this chapter. 


4.2 Secondary holiness: a proposal 


Characterizing holiness in terms of primary and secondary holiness requires us to 
give up the ambition of giving a unitary analysis of holiness, one that applies 
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indifferently to all holy things. My objection to any attempt to give such a unitary 
analysis is that it would be intolerably flat, treating the holiness of holy water and 
the holiness of God on a par in giving an analysis of holiness. Rather, we should 
take God’s holiness to be fundamental and understand other sorts of holiness in 
terms of that. What prevents such an account of holiness from being merely 
disjunctive—to be holy is to be X (if one is God) or to be Y (if one is not God)—is 
that the holiness of nondivine beings, though differing from the holiness of God, is 
derivative from, is to be explained in terms of, God’s holiness. Fortunately we have 
ready-to-hand an analytical technique for terms like “holy” which have different 
meanings as applied to different sorts of things yet which are not simply equivocal. 
The classic source for such analysis is the Aristotelian notion of pros hen (“toward 
one”) homonymy, of which “healthy” is Aristotle’s premier example (Metaphysics 
1003a34ff). Any attempt to give a single analysis of “healthy” that applies to all 
healthy things indifferently would be intolerably flat, treating the sense in which a 
human’s diet is healthy on a par with the sense in which the human who partakes 
of that diet might be healthy. There is, rather, a central sense of “healthy,” “healthy” 
meaning a property of living beings; we could call this “primary healthiness.” Other 
items denominated “healthy,” like diets, homes, exercise regimens, appearances, 
weights, and so forth, are all deemed such in virtue of some relevant relationship in 
which they stand to a living thing’s health: what it is for a human’s diet or home or 
exercise regimen or appearance or weight to be healthy is that it stands in some 
relevant relationship to—being a means to, or being a sign of, etc.—a human’s being 
healthy. (See Shields 1998 for thorough discussion of what is needed to make this 
sort of analysis rigorous.) We could call this “secondary healthiness.” As is obvious, 
secondary healthiness is a much more diverse phenomena than primary healthi- 
ness, but the different sorts of secondary healthiness are unified through some 
relevant relationship to primary healthiness. 

God is the only being that is fundamentally holy; all else is holy in virtue of 
some relation to God, and in a way distinct from that in which God is holy. As 
Ringgren exaggerates, “Who or what may be called holy? It may be quite briefly 
answered thus: Holy is Yahweh and everything that stands in relation to Him in 
some way or other” (1948, 7). This is of course hyperbole—everything stands in 
some relation to God, yet not everything is holy. So the key question becomes that 
of specifying in adequate and plausible detail what are those relationships with the 
Holy One that make nondivine beings derivatively holy. 

I think that the best way to get some additional clarity on what are those 
relationships with the primarily holy being that would suffice to make nondivine 
beings secondarily holy is by considering how to meet the condition that the 
holiness of the secondarily holy would have to be explained in terms of the 
holiness of the primarily holy. To meet this condition it is not sufficient to suggest 
simply that secondary holiness is to be understood in terms of some connection to 
God, who is holy. It needs to be shown, rather, that secondary holiness can be 
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understood in relation to God’s holiness, to the peculiar appropriateness of the 
dual fascinans/tremendum responses to God in which God’s being supremely holy 
consists. That some objects are secondarily holy is to be explained not just in terms 
of their being somehow of God but in terms of their being of a being worthy of the 
holiness response. 

While I will not offer a general theory of what sort of relationship to a being 
who exhibits primary holiness makes for secondary holiness, I think that there are 
multiple ways that are clearly relevant. One of these, though, seems to be domin- 
ant in our characterization of this-worldly things as secondarily holy. Consider 
again healthy. With respect to healthy, there is one way of being secondarily 
healthy that seems especially important: the healthiness of those items that a 
healthy being makes use of qua healthy, those items responsiveness to which 
constitute the life of a healthy person. Healthy food is (typically) what one directed 
at health eats, healthy exercise is (typically) what one directed at health takes, a 
healthy home is (typically) a dwelling that one directed at health would live in, and 
so forth. There is a certain range of items the positive responsiveness to which 
constitutes the life of a health-directed being. There are no doubt other uses of 
“healthy”—for example, “healthy” used simply to refer to what are indications of 
health, like a healthy glow. But the most straightforward relevant relationship 
between primary and secondary healthiness is that in which the secondarily healthy 
is what is taken up in the life of the being directed at being (primarily) healthy. 

Something similar is true with respect to holiness, that the most important 
sort of relevant relationship of secondary to primary holiness is that in which 
secondarily holy things are what one directed to appropriate relationship with 
the primarily holy—God—responds to in particular ways. While I will consider 
more briefly other sorts of secondary holiness below, I propose that, in the main, 
secondarily holy beings are those beings that are not primarily holy but are 
such that our ways of interacting with them constitute appropriate fascinans 
responses or appropriate tremendum responses to the primarily holy being. This 
proposal incorporates two thoughts. The first is that secondary holiness, like 
primary holiness, is a normative feature: for something to be secondarily holy is 
to be such that treating it certain ways is appropriate or inappropriate. The 
second is that secondary holiness, unlike primary holiness, has this normative 
character derivatively: to be secondarily holy is to stand in a relation to the 
primarily holy such that the normative character of the primarily holy is 
bestowed on the secondarily holy. Sometimes an appropriate way of being 
drawn toward the primarily holy being—an appropriate way of becoming closer 
to, uniting with, becoming more intimate with that being—is constituted by a 
certain way of becoming closer to, uniting with, becoming more intimate with 
some being that is distinct from the primarily holy being. And sometimes an 
appropriate way of staying away from the primarily holy being—an appropriate 
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way of refraining from approaching, of pulling back from, of remaining distant 
from that being—is constituted by a certain way of refraining from approaching, 
of pulling back from, of remaining distant from some being that is distinct from 
the primarily holy being. 

I will consider multiple examples of secondarily holy objects later in this 
chapter. But here is an initial example that illustrates the main line of the view. 
Consider the ark of the covenant. This is a holy object, though it does not exhibit 
primary holiness. It is not sufficient for its being a holy object that it is an ark; the 
kind itself does not bring with it holiness. Nor is its holiness in virtue of its 
intrinsic features; a perfect duplicate of the ark of the covenant need not also be a 
holy object. Nor is its holiness some quasi-natural power that God imposes on the 
ark, waiting to be triggered by some set of appropriate conditions. Rather, its 
holiness is a normative feature, one that arises from a relation to the holiness of 
God. The ark counts as holy because it is to be treated in special ways, ways that 
other arks, even qualitatively indistinguishable, need not be treated. Why is it to 
be treated in special ways? It is because by drawing close to the ark—by looking 
at it, by caring for it, and so forth—one is thereby drawing close to God, who is 
preeminently worth drawing close to. It is also because by staying back from the 
ark—by not touching it (unless purified and of a proper class of people authorized 
to touch it), and so forth—one is thereby keeping an appropriate distance from 
God, to whom we are unfit to draw close. One prominent way for us to draw close 
to or to pull back from God is for us to interact in certain ways with objects in our 
environments that stand in relevant relationships with the Holy One, such that 
drawing close to those objects counts as drawing closer to God and such that 
keeping our distance from those objects counts as keeping our distance from God 
(see also Wolterstorff 2015, 21-2). For those for whom interacting with the ark 
was a practical possibility, interacting with it in these ways—drawing close to it in 
certain ways, and keeping back from it in certain ways—counts as appropriately 
drawing close to and keeping back from God. 

I hope it is clear that if this view is otherwise sustainable, the desideratum that 
secondary holiness must be explainable in terms of primary holiness is satisfied. 
The holiness of nondivine objects would be explained not just by noting that they 
are somehow specially related to God but specifically by indicating the role that 
they play with respect to God’s holiness, that they are, to put it roughly, “vehicles” 
by which we respond to that primary holiness. The task, then, of characterizing 
how nondivine beings must be related to God to count as holy becomes the task of 
explaining how something that is not in its kind or in virtue of its intrinsic features 
a vehicle for responding to primary holiness could be a vehicle for responding to 
primary holiness. In carrying out this task, it will be useful to talk about two 
different ways in which the manner in which we ought to respond to beings that 
call for a response can be altered. 
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4.3 Two ways of affecting the scope of normative force 


In thinking about how God and other beings can be holy, we are thinking about 
how these beings can call for a certain sort of response, how they can make a 
difference to how one should feel or act. We might call an object’s calling for such 
responses or making such differences that object’s “normative force,” on analogy 
with the way that we call an object’s generating certain patterns of reaction in 
other objects the physical force that it exerts. More strictly, I will say that for a 
being with a certain set of features to have normative force is for that being with 
those features to make some responses to that being with those features worth 
doing in some way for some agents—either (starting with the stronger side of the 
spectrum) necessarily to be done, or defeasibly necessarily to be done, or necessarily 
to be done unless certain exceptions hold, etc., or (starting with the weaker side of 
spectrum) justifiably done, or intelligibly done, etc. Normative force is, intuitively, 
a being’s (including its features) making it the case that some agential responses to 
that being have normative properties. So Murphy might have some normative 
force, in that that person makes the agential response of treating Murphy as an 
end and not as a mere means something to-be-done by all human agents, and 
Murphy in terrible pain has normative force, in that it makes some more deter- 
minate range of agential responses, including rendering aid, worth doing for some 
agents—for me, and my family and friends, and (one might hope) for others less 
closely related to me. 

The scope of normative force that some being with those features has—what 
particular responses it calls for, and with what force, and for whom—obviously 
can be affected by what other facts obtain, even holding that being and its features 
constant. One can affect the scope of normative force of Murphy in terrible pain 
“circumstantially” by changing some of the non-normative facts in the environ- 
ment. If we suppose that my wife is the only person who has the opportunity to 
prevent the persistence of my pain, the obtaining of that supposition can increase 
the severity of the demand on her to prevent that pain, while correspondingly 
making the demand on others weak or even nonexistent, or altering what sorts of 
actions my being in terrible pain calls on them to do. If we suppose that my 
daughter is highly trained in pain relief techniques, or that my son is entirely 
incompetent, that can of course make a difference. That the scope of the norma- 
tive force of a being with a certain set of features can be altered circumstantially is 
unsurprising and uncontroversial. 

Somewhat more controversially, the scope of normative force can be altered not 
only circumstantially but also what I will call “by determination.” Determination 
is not the exercise of a causal power, but a normative one: it is that by which one 
makes more determinate the scope of normative force for the sake of action 
(Aquinas, Summa Theologiae Iallae 95, 2; Richardson 1990; Murphy 2006a, 
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114-20). The idea is that the scope of normative force that a being and its features 
exert in some set of circumstances may be vague. It may be vague what response to 
a being that is indubitably normatively relevant calls for, especially in light of all of 
the other relevant beings exerting their normative force on a situation. In these 
situations, an agent who is trying to determine what response is called for will not 
have this question answered by simply attending sensibly to the facts of the 
situation. Rather, the agent will have to make concrete, for the sake of action, 
what will count as responding appropriately to the various normatively relevant 
beings with their normatively relevant features. One might do this in a one-off 
way, by just settling for oneself on a given occasion of action what of all of these 
vaguely acceptable responses will be the response to be carried out, or one might, 
for good reasons, settle on more determinate policies or principles for what counts 
as appropriate responding. Or it might be done not individually but communally, 
by some person or group of persons or norm that has authority over some agents 
how they are to make the scope of normative force determinate. So if I am in 
terrible pain, how that bears on what people in my family should do might be 
decided by each of them on a case-by-case basis, or some of them might have 
standing policies that determine what he or she is to do, or there might be 
standing norms in the family about who looks after whom when a member of 
the family is injured or otherwise suffering. The exercise of determination is not 
merely an alteration of circumstance, as when one changes the way a principle of 
norm applies by altering the conditions of application. Determination is the 
exercise of a normative power, not just a causal one. 

Some might doubt that the scope of normative force can be altered by deter- 
mination, for determination is not really necessary: when the scope of normative 
force is vague, you may have to just do something, but we don’t need to explain the 
phenomena of this situation by using any highfaluting language about normative 
power to fix what counts as having appropriately responded. Insofar as this doubt 
arises just from a lack of confidence about whether we could have such normative 
power, I will say nothing in detail here, having considered these issues elsewhere 
(Murphy 2006a, 114-20). But if the worry really is simply that the appeal to 
determination is otiose, that is a mistake. Deliberation aims to settle what one 
needs to do to meet some set of normative considerations. If determination were 
not a part of the process of settling what to do, then deliberation often could not be 
successfully completed; one would either have to make a mistake about the prior 
determinacy of one’s normative situation or it would not be determinately true 
that what one ends up doing meets the relevant set of normative considerations 
that are in play. If we lacked the normative power to settle the issue of what some 
particular normative considerations call for, then we could not errorlessly dis- 
patch some set of normative considerations that exhibit some vagueness; even 
once one decided what to do and did it, those very same normative considerations 
could rightly return to claim one’s deliberative attention. The non-otiose role of 
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determination is to put some set of considerations to rest by settling, within 
reason, what will count as having satisfied those considerations. 

The fixing of the scope of normative force circumstantially and by determin- 
ation are similar in one way. Abstracting from the question “who is in a position to 
help at all?” or “who is best capable of helping?” it may be indeterminate who in 
my family should tend to me when I am in pain; fixing in more detail the 
particular circumstances also fixes in more detail what the scope of the normative 
force of Murphy in pain is, placing particular others under particular normative 
requirements with particular strengths. Abstracting from the question “what 
determinations have been authoritatively laid down?” it may be indeterminate 
who in my family should tend to me when I am in pain; there being a policy within 
the family of some sort about who is responsible for whom can fix in more detail 
what the scope of the normative force of me in pain is, placing particular others 
under particular normative requirements with particular strengths. So both cir- 
cumstances and determination can, on this view, make more concrete what counts 
as responding appropriately to a being with its specific features. But they do so in 
different ways. Circumstantial fixing of normative force adds facts to the normative 
situation that are appropriately taken up as premises in deliberation. Determination 
functions not by adding some further facts to be employed in deliberation but by 
settling via the exercise of discretion which of multiple vaguely acceptable options 
counts as meeting the demands that the normative situation makes on one. 

So consider some being that exhibits normative force with some set of features. 
That being, given its features, calls for some sort of appropriate response. There 
are at least two further sorts of facts that can make a difference in making concrete 
what counts for some particular agent or some class of agents as the appropriate 
response, or a component part of any adequately appropriate response. One sort 
of facts is just the circumstances in which the to-be-responded-to being and the 
relevant class of agents are situated. The other sort of facts are the determinations 
that have been authoritatively laid down, whether by that agent or by some party 
that has the right sort of authority over that agent. Both circumstances and 
determinations can shape how it is appropriate to respond to some normatively 
forceful being.’ 


4.4 Secondary holiness: by circumstance and by determination 


I appeal to the fixing of the scope of normative force by circumstance and by 
determination in order to explain the most salient form of secondary holiness. 


1 I take no stance here on the range of normatively forceful beings. One could follow Davison (2012) 
and hold that every concrete object is normatively forceful. Or one might think that only some are, and 
that the rest serve only as elements of the circumstances that fix normative facts on particular occasions. 
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When an object is secondarily holy in the way that I am focusing on here, that is, 
or entails the presence of, a normative feature of that object; that object is to be 
treated in special ways. But in the main the objects that are supposed to be 
secondarily holy do not have anything about them, simply in their natural 
features, that would explain why they would be denominated “holy.” Water is 
not as a kind holy. Some water is holy; some is not. This particular piece of 
ground, or this particular building, is just like some other piece of ground, or 
building. Both could have failed to be holy; their existence and natural features do 
not entail their holiness. But just as with other normative features, it will not be a 
brute fact that one bit of water is holy and another not. There will be other facts 
that make this the case. So we need to explain why some objects are to be treated in 
a way that is distinctive of the holy and why some particular objects exhibit 
holiness while others do not. 

The general form of the explanation is this. God is a being the features of which 
entail that God has a certain sort of normative force—that is, God’s nature makes 
some agential responses worth doing in some way. (This puts things ridiculously 
mildly.) God’s absolute (primary) holiness entails this—for God’s being absolutely 
holy is, as I argued above, for it to be necessarily true that for all agents, it would be 
overwhelmingly desirable for those beings to be united to God and yet there are 
levels of unity with God too intimate for those agents to fittingly occupy. Now 
doing what makes one more intimately related to God obviously turns out to be an 
action that God has normative force with respect to: for all creaturely agents, 
God’s being and nature makes that act very much worth doing, but for all 
creaturely agents, there is at least some point at which that act becomes to-be- 
avoided. This is just another way of characterizing the appropriateness of the dual 
fascinans/tremendum responses to God that makes for God’s primary holiness. 

But what are those particular, concrete, performable actions that for you or me 
or some class of agents count as doing what makes one more intimately related to 
God? Perhaps there are numerous action-types that count as instrumentally 
related to this goal—perhaps reading up to find out how to be more intimately 
related to God. But there may be ways of acting with respect to God that just 
constitute being more intimately related to God. Some of these ways of acting with 
respect to God may be those that are not up to us in any ordinary sense— 
contemplating the divine essence may be something that we choose to do, once 
it is offered to us, but as acquaintance with the divine essence is something above 
our natural powers, we can’t choose to and successfully engage in it any more than 
I could choose to and successfully jump to the moon. (Even less.) But there could 
be, I say, ways of acting, concretely in the here and now, that constitute being 
more intimately related to God, such that one should be moved to perform them 
yet one should not do so insofar as one is unfit to. 

How could that be? Everything in the world with which we interact is created 
and conserved in existence by God, and everything it does is something it does 
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with God’s concurrence. Perhaps it is true that by interacting in certain ways with 
these things—with appreciating and respecting what is good as something 
undeserved by us but wondrously made—we are, in some way, acting toward 
these things as would befit things made by a holy God. But the ubiquity of 
creating, conserving, and concurring in our world rules out creating, conserving, 
and concurring as being relations that these creatures have to God that would 
make those beings holy. What we need an account of is how some things are 
special—“set apart” as holy. Through some further fact about some of these things, 
acting in certain distinctive ways with respect to them could count as appropriate, 
such that we would have reason to want to interact with them in those ways yet 
also reason to refrain from doing so insofar as we are unfit. These further facts 
would be facts that either circumstantially or by determination make it true that 
by acting in particular ways toward particular objects, we count as being better 
related to God. 

Let me begin with ways in which this can happen circumstantially. Start with an 
analogy. Suppose that you value being united with some other human being— 
your beloved—yet for whatever reason the typical modes of togetherness are 
unavailable. Perhaps your beloved is deployed overseas, with no means of com- 
munication; or perhaps the two of you have become estranged, and you do not 
even know your beloved’s whereabouts. There are still modes of unity with your 
beloved available to you that you could sensibly desire and which seem to be 
marked out circumstantially. Consider the appropriateness of one’s spending time 
in the café where the two of you have enjoyed many long, lazy lunches, or listening 
to the music that the two of you used to listen to together, or wearing a sweater 
that your beloved made for you or found for you on an off-the-beaten-path 
website. These are all things that you might do to—you would probably put it 
this way—“feel” closer to your beloved. But you would feel closer because you 
would be closer.? You would be eating in a restaurant or listening to music or 
wearing a sweater that is different from other restaurants, music, and sweaters in 
virtue of facts about these that do not obtain with respect to other even very 
similar restaurants and music and sweaters. 

There are four things I want to say about these cases. First, it seems that it is 
worthwhile to engage in this sort of unifying activity; it makes sense to do these 
things, to seek them out. While it is true that engaging in this sort of behavior may 
make one feel better about the absence, the intelligibility of choosing this sort of 
activity cannot be resolved neatly into bringing about this psychological state. We 
should want to know why it is peculiarly sensible to feel better about the absence 


? At least, assuming that you are not in error about your situation. If you were confused about which 
café you and your beloved had spent so much time in and then later came to realize your error—oh, it 
wasn’t this one, it was a similar one across town—then you should look on your sense of closeness as 
deluded or second-rate. 
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by listening to the music or going to the café or wearing the sweater, and why these 
all seem to be differing ways of doing some common thing, which is drawing 
nearer to one’s beloved. Second, it is perfectly sensible to withdraw from this sort 
of activity for reasons of unfitness. One might well sensibly take oneself to be unfit 
even to go to this café or wear the sweater or listen to the music if one is, say, being 
unfaithful to one’s beloved. The peculiar combination of being-drawn-to yet 
being-unfit-for that marks out the holy can be present even in this mundane 
case with this sort of mundane unifying activity. Third, it need not be a matter of 
determination at all that going to the café or wearing this sweater or listening to 
this music is at least a distinctive way of being further unified with one’s beloved. 
My point here is just that we enjoy this together or my beloved made this for me or 
we spent good times here is a sufficient basis for marking these objects and 
activities out as ways of being more unified with the beloved.’ The fourth is 
that—this harkens back to some remarks of Smith’s (1.6; see Q. Smith 1988, 
517)—it would make sense to describe this place or piece of music or piece of 
clothing as “sacred” to one if the relationship has adequately central importance in 
one’s life. 

This case is an analog for how other objects can become holy by circumstance. 
The crucial bit of the analogy is that because of some sort of special divine 
action—some action that God carries out with respect to some things that God 
does not carry out with respect to other things—particular objects can come to 
bear this distinctive normative relationship, that being united to that object in 
relevant ways can count as being further united to God. So consider the ground in 
the immediate vicinity of the burning bush, where God spoke to Moses, or the 
path where the incarnate God carried a cross to His crucifixion, or a church in 
which the transubstantiation of bread and wine into the body and blood of Christ 
takes place. Particular loci of special divine action seem, by circumstance alone, to 
mark these things and places out as secondarily holy—as beings to which one can, 
by drawing near to them, count as drawing nearer to God, and to which one could 
sensibly take oneself to be unfit to draw close if one were to be in certain impure 
condition. That there is some vagueness present—what must one to do to be 
appropriately in a church, given that it is a locus of special divine action?—is a 
given. But that there are some modes of appropriate action, even if very generally 
described, that are called for and others that are, even if very generally described, 
out of bounds is all that I am claiming here. 

Secondary holiness can be “natural” to a being, not in the sense that it can arise 
solely from that being’s natural features—there is no natural holiness in that 


> I mean, look, you know that after a breakup it is weird for the other to continue to do these things 
under the description “this is stuff we did together,” etc. One could feel creeped on even if there is no 
effort made to physically approach. They are pursuing a unity which should not be pursued. 
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sense*—but in the sense that its holiness is present in virtue simply of the 
relationships that hold as a matter of fact between divine action and the creatures 
that are secondarily holy. But to some extent the way in which God’s holiness 
makes a difference to the normative features of our actions is going to be fixed by 
determination. The more straightforward way that this will be true is that deter- 
mination will help to make more precise what sort of action counts as appropriate 
with respect to a secondarily holy object; but determination can reach further than 
that, even rendering secondarily holy what has no basis in circumstance in 
counting as such. 

The range within which determination concerning approaching the divine can 
take place is extreme, due to the inevitable need for symbolic action and the 
massive discretion that there is in setting the meanings of such symbols. This need 
and this discretion result in determination extending to the fixing of what objects 
count as secondarily holy. For example: it is desirable for there to be sort of a 
marker of one’s recognition of the need for us to be cleansed of sin in entering into 
the presence of the divine, but there are innumerable ways that this could be 
accomplished. Each person could be left to set for oneself one’s own ritual action 
by which one’s need for cleansing and purification is acknowledged. Or God, or 
those whom God has designated as acting appropriately on God’s behalf, could 
specify that one way of so doing is to use water that has been blessed in certain 
ways in these rituals. Such water is thereby secondarily holy: it figures in a set of 
divine determinations that specify how one is be more fully united with God. The 
chemical constitution of holy water is no differ from that of ordinary water, and 
there is no special relation that God circumstantially stands in with respect to such 
water. What makes a quantity of water holy is a matter of determination. There 
are various particular rites, authoritative because laid down by those with the 
normative power to establish and alter such rites, that are to be followed that 
constitute a quantity of water as holy water. There are also particular norms, 
norms that differ among Christian denominations, regarding the appropriate use 
to which holy water may be put. Again, these have to be a matter of determination. 
If one were to ask: Suppose that one needs more holy water than one has on 
hand—is it possible to increase the quantity of holy water one has by adding 
regular water to one’s holy water? in what proportions? or does adding any 
quantity of ordinary water to one’s holy water desanctify the entire quantity, 
making it all profane (4.6) water? There is no inquiry into the nature of holiness 
and the nature of water that could fix the answer to this question, because the 
status of holy water as holy is a matter of determination, and if there is a fixed 


* As I note below (4.5), some sorts of secondary holiness can be understood simply as likenesses to 
the primarily holy being. This is most obviously true of persons, but may also be true of, say, what is 
naturally sublime. While there is required no further circumstances or determination to render these 
things holy, they are still secondarily holy not simply in virtue of exhibiting those natural features but in 
virtue of those features’ entailing that they are in some striking way like the primarily holy being. 
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answer to these questions—which there are in some Christian denominations—it 
is fixed by authoritative discretion rather than by the normative facts that obtain 
plus the circumstances of action. Or one might ask: For some quantity of holy 
water, what are the uses for which it is appropriate? For example: may it be 
appropriately drunk? may it be given to the dog to drink? Again, there is no 
determinate answer, in advance, to the question of the range of uses to which is 
appropriate; this is largely a matter of determination. What is important is that 
what makes holy water holy is its role in actions that can count as being intimately 
related to the Holy One; it is by treating the water in certain ways—blessing 
oneself with it, sprinkling it on one’s environment—that one thereby is more 
intimately related to God. But that this is so is only because of authoritative 
determinations that have been made about the status of some quantity of water 
as holy and about the sort of actions in which it should be employed. 

The typical way for secondary holiness to be exhibited is that as a matter of 
circumstance or determination, treating that object in appropriate ways counts as 
achieving unity with God. The normativity of treating that object in the appro- 
priate way—what makes it the case that one should not use holy water to fill one’s 
water bottles before going off on a bike ride, that one should bow in front of the 
holy altar, that one should take one’s shoes off when stepping on the holy ground, 
that one should not use the holy name of God in epithets—flows from the 
normative power of God’s absolute holiness: treating these objects in the appro- 
priate ways counts as uniting oneself more fully, and fittingly, with God. 


4.5 Other sorts of secondary holiness 


There are other sorts of secondary holiness. I think that our talk of persons as holy 
reflects some ambiguity about what is being ascribed to a person when holiness is 
ascribed to him or her. In some cases, I think that the right understanding is just 
what I have described as the most typical sort of secondary holiness: a person can, 
by circumstance or determination, be such that acting in appropriate ways with 
respect to that person is a way of being united to God. This can be true simply by 
circumstance: if someone is in a special relationship with God, then that person 
might be considered holy just insofar as one is better united to God by being 
united with that holy person. And this can also be true of peoples, that God can fix 
by discretion that a whole nation is to be set apart, such that in dealing appropri- 
ately with that nation one is thereby furthering one’s unity with God. 

But this does not seem to be the only relevant sense of “holy” at play when we 
are dealing with persons denominated holy. Sometimes a person is called holy 
because that person is extraordinarily fit for intimate relationship with God. The 
idea here is that holiness can be ascribed to people insofar as they meet, or meet 
much further than is typical, the conditions for goodness that make more fitting 
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intimate relationships with God. Or persons might be denominated holy just 
because they in some greater-than-usual way are likenesses to the absolutely 
holy being. It can be true of people who are considered very holy that in 
encountering them one has a glimmer of the fascinans/tremendum dual response 
that is the marker of primary holiness: encountering a very holy person can be 
simultaneously both extremely attractive and yet such that one does not feel fit to 
be in that person’s presence—one feels too small, too puny, to approach. In both 
of these cases—holiness as (greater-than-usual) fitness to be in the presence of the 
absolutely holy, and holiness as (greater-than-usual) likeness to the absolutely 
holy one—the desideratum that a particular variety of secondary holiness must be 
explanatorily posterior to primary holiness is satisfied. In both cases, one counts as 
secondarily holy only because and insofar as one stands in some salient relation- 
ship to the absolutely holy one. 


4.6 The profane and the unholy 


The profane is not that which is in some way bad; at least, it is not marked out as 
such in virtue of its badness. The profane is just what is not holy. So, God is not 
profane, as God is absolutely primarily holy. And holy water, holy ground, the 
holy Bible—none of these are profane. What makes even good things like healthy 
food, beautiful art, comfortable homes, and so forth profane is just that they do 
not stand in the special relationship to the Holy One that must be present to make 
interacting with these beings distinctive ways of being more fully united to God, 
and so to be sought for the fulfillment they promise yet sometimes to be avoided 
due to our unfitness for that unity. 

Unholiness is a feature distinct from profaneness. There is no such thing as 
primary unholiness. The only primary holiness is exhibited by God, and it is 
complete and unalloyed. But there is secondary unholiness. Unholiness is the 
mirror image of (secondary) holiness. A being is unholy when unifying oneself 
with it counts as distancing oneself from God, when attaching oneself to that being 
counts as estranging oneself from God. A way of life or a site or a book is unholy if 
by unifying oneself to it in the characteristic way—by adhering to that way of life, 
or choosing to make oneself at home at that site, or reading and enjoying some 
book—one is thereby alienating oneself from God. Just as with secondary holiness, 
unholiness can arise by circumstance or by determination. A way of life that sets 
itself in fundamental opposition to what God asks of us, or a place where God’s 
faithful apostatized, or some book that blasphemes God—these are, by circum- 
stance alone, sufficient to count as unholy. Some things may be, for God’s own 
reasons, marked out as unholy as a way for those who wish to devote themselves to 
the holy way to set themselves against things that are otherwise indifferent but 
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which once specified as such would count as things to be avoided to be properly 
situated with respect to the holy one. 

My aim in this chapter is not to provide a complete theory of secondary 
holiness. My aim has been, rather, to provide support for the theory of primary 
holiness defended in Chapter 2 by showing that it meets the desideratum that an 
adequate theory of primary holiness must be extendible to serve as a basis for an 
adequate theory of secondary holiness. The extension of the Otto-inspired 
account by way of the Aristotelian notion of pros hen homonymy enables the 
theory of primary holiness defended in this book to meet that desideratum. 


PART II 


DIVINE HOLINESS AND 
DIVINE ACTION 


The aim of Part II is to offer an account of how God’s absolute holiness makes a 
difference to how we should understand divine action. In this Part, I articulate 
both a framework for explaining and predicting divine action built around divine 
holiness—the ‘holiness framework’—and exhibit its fruitfulness by offering 
accounts of how the holiness framework reconfigures our approach to problems 
of creation, evil, hiddenness, incarnation, atonement, and salvation. 

The precise ways in which the holiness framework should shape our under- 
standing of these issues depends on what alternative frameworks for divine action 
should also be endorsed (5.1). Two common frameworks for explaining and 
predicting divine action are the morality framework, according to which God 
necessarily adheres perfectly to a set of moral norms, and the love framework, 
according to which God necessarily exhibits maximal love toward creation (5.2). 
In Chapter 5, I argue that we should deny both of these frameworks, holding that 
neither of them correctly characterizes the necessary motivational structure of 
God. The morality framework could be true of God only if a very specific theory of 
creaturely value is true, and this view is in tension with the conception of God as 
absolutely perfect being (5.3). The love framework would require the truth of a 
false view about how love is related to reasons for action and presupposes, falsely, 
that love has an intrinsic maximum (5.4). The aim of the arguments of this 
chapter is not to offer decisive refutations of these frameworks, but to cast 
sufficient doubt on these received views to make the question of whether there 
is a better alternative framework for divine action pressing. 

In Chapter 6 I frame such an alternative. The holiness framework presents 
God as having requiring reasons’ to respond to God’s own goodness by refrain- 
ing from entering into intimate relationships with beings that are limitedly good, 
and the more limited the goodness, the stronger these reasons are, and the more 
intimate the relationship, the stronger these reasons are; these reasons are reasons 


1 Risa requiring reason for A to ọ = df. Ris a reason for A to ¢ that makes A’s failure to ¢ irrational 
unless there are adequate considerations to the contrary. 
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of status, and are not foreign to reflective common sense (6.2). Further, these 
reasons can be located within a plausible theoretical framework (6.3) and can be 
fruitfully employed in the interpretation of divine action as characterized in 
Scripture (6.4). The acceptance of the holiness framework conjoined with the 
rejection of the love framework does not mean that God does not love us; it 
means, though, that such divine love is contingent and will be shaped by God’s 
reasons of holiness (6.5). 

Chapters 7, 8, 9, and 10 exhibit the fruitfulness of the holiness framework. The 
morality and love frameworks generate a tendency toward necessitarianism about 
creation and generate the arguments from evil and divine hiddenness in their 
most pressing forms (7.1). With the rejection of the morality and love frameworks 
and the introduction of the holiness framework, the defaults are reversed: the 
expectation would be for God not to create, not to intervene to protect us from 
evils, and not to make Godself known to human beings (7.2-7.5). That God does 
all of these things requires God to act contrary to reasons given by God’s holiness, 
instead acting on merely justifying (not requiring) reasons? of love for us (7.6). 

The Incarnation is now typically treated by philosophical theologians as a 
pressing metaphysical problem, but just as fundamental is a normative problem: 
given that assumption of a human nature is God’s standing in an astonishingly 
intimate relationship to something creaturely—the taking on of a created nature— 
it might look like becoming incarnate is something that an absolutely holy God 
could not choose to do (8.3). The explanation has to appeal to reasons of love, and 
it seems that this sort of explanation—that God has very strong requiring reasons 
against becoming incarnate, but does so out of justifying reasons of love—is the 
only explanation that can preserve the Incarnation’s status as something that is 
possible but contrary to expectation (8.4). The holiness framework can also be 
exploited to help solve an unresolved issue in Christology: why it is that the 
incarnate Second Person is not only sinless, but impeccable (8.5-8.7). The holiness 
framework explanation is that God could not be willing to bear the most intimate 
relation to a creature possible—assumption of a creaturely nature—to a creature 
that bears the worst sort of creaturely defect, that is, sin (8.8). 

Chapters 9 and 10 deal with atonement and salvation. In Chapter 9 I argue that 
love framework understandings of the Atonement fail to reckon with the norma- 
tive obstacle that human sinfulness poses to union with God, treating our sinful 
failures, implausibly, as merely psychological obstacles to such unity (9.2-9.3). 
The holiness framework, however, elegantly explains why such sinfulness would 
create a normative obstacle (9.3), and why the family of theories of the Atonement 
built around satisfaction, penal substitution, or vicarious punishment have 
ongoing appeal (9.4). In Chapter 10, I consider how the holiness framework 


? Risa justifying reason for A to = df. R is a reason for A to ¢ that makes A’s ¢-ing rational unless 
there are adequate reasons to the contrary. 
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generates a problem of heaven—how is it possible for such limited creatures as 
ourselves to attain the sort of unity with God that is supposed to be our heavenly 
good?—and argue that divine holiness affects the shape that we should expect 
our heavenly good to take (10.2). And I hold that—apart from what we should 
understand about Hell from the data of revelation—while love and morality 
framework attempts to explain the realistic possibility of a populated Hell are 
indeed dubious (10.3-10.5), the holiness framework does better to account for 
how eternal separation from God could be a realistic possibility (10.6-10.8). 

The final chapter concerns divine humility. That God exhibits humility is a 
truth of revelation (11.1). But the dominant accounts of humility do not allow for 
this possibility (11.2). There is an otherwise very plausible extant understanding 
of humility that can account for divine humility, but it can do so only given 
something like the view of divine holiness defended and applied in this book 
(11.3). Something like the holiness framework, that is, both is presupposed by our 
understanding of divine humility and helps us to elucidate just how profound and 
unsettling God’s humility is (11.3-11.4). The central theme of all creation, a theme 
that holds together the various divine actions characterized in Chapters 7-10, is 
God’s radical humility in action. 


5 


Two Flawed Frameworks for Divine Action 


Morality and Love 


5.1 What difference does divine holiness make? 


In Part I, I defended an account of holiness indebted to Otto’s insight that the 
experience of holiness is that of a mysterium tremendum et fascinans. I have 
argued that the right way to think about God’s holiness, the only sort of holiness 
that is fundamental (0.2), is that such holiness consists in having the features that 
make it true that unity with the holy being is overwhelmingly desirable for all 
subjects while for any limitedly good being there is some level of intimacy in union 
with the holy being for which that limitedly good being is unfit (2.9). I have further 
argued that the features necessary and sufficient for God’s absolute holiness amount 
to, simply, absolute perfection (3.3). An absolutely holy being is an absolutely 
perfect being. 

What difference does it make to the way that we explain and predict’ divine 
action if we think of God as absolutely holy, where absolute holiness is charac- 
terized as I characterize it in Part I? How should we think differently about issues 
of perennial concern to Christian theism—issues shared with other Abrahamic 
theists, concerning evil, hiddenness, and creation, on one hand, as well as issues 
more particular to Christianity, regarding incarnation, atonement, and heaven 
and hell, on the other? “How could there be evil (or so much evil, or evils of a 
certain type, or evils distributed a certain way) in a world created and conserved 
by God?” “If there is a God, why don’t more people know about God’s existence? 
Why doesn’t everyone?” “Why did God become incarnate at all? Why in this 
particular sort of human nature?” “Why are standard theories of the Atonement 
focused on Christ’s suffering death?” “Does God have to bring everyone into 
heaven? Could God allow anyone to be separated from God forever?” All of these 
questions are about divine action. They are questions about why God does or did 


1 Don’t hear “explain and predict” as if I think of God as a machine or some other being governed by 
laws of nature. We can, after all, talk about how to explain and predict the behavior of persons without 
assuming some reductionist picture of the springs of their action. We can explain and predict what a 
virtuous human person would do in a range of situations, and that explanation and prediction is based 
on the relevant goods and bads at stake in, and the details of the circumstances of, those situations. As 
God’s agency is perfect, any divine action that is called for by the relevant goods and bads at stake in, 
and the details of the circumstances of, those situations will in fact be occasioned by those goods and 
bads in those circumstances. 
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or will do or will not do what God does or did or will do or will not do. They are 
questions that theists in general and Christian theists in particular have strong 
reason to want answered, and they are questions that skeptics about theism in 
general or Christian theism in particular can press to try to exhibit the impossi- 
bility or implausibility of standard theistic or Christian theistic views. 

What difference holiness makes to how these questions are answered depends 
on how any norms of divine action that are best understood in terms of God’s 
holiness” interact with other norms of action that ought to be ascribed to God. 
There is not agreement on what these other norms are, and it would be unrealistic 
to expect to generate such agreement here. So there is bound to be a sort of 
provisional character to the views defended about divine action and its explan- 
ation over the remainder of the book. But some provisional views have more claim 
to be taken seriously than others. What I will do in this chapter, then, is to give 
some arguments for taking seriously a certain very stark hypothesis: that the 
standard ways of explaining and predicting divine action that are now on the 
scene in contemporary philosophy of religion should be rejected. In the next 
chapter I give some arguments for thinking that a more plausible way of explain- 
ing and predicting divine action begins with an appeal to divine holiness. These 
two chapters in tandem offer the basis for the arguments of Chapters 7-10, in 
which I consider how we should explain and predict divine action if our launching 
point for such explanation and prediction is simply God’s absolute holiness. 


5.2 The morality and love frameworks for understanding 
divine action 


It is a commonplace in contemporary philosophy of religion that the concept of 
God is sufficiently rich to give some account of divine motivation. If all that 
belonged to the concept of God were that, say, God is omnipotent, that would of 
course not be enough to deliver an account rich enough to be of use to those 
natural theologians and atheologians who wish to appeal to premises about what 
God would be motivated to do; we need an account not just of what God has the 
power to do, but also of what God would aim to do with all of that power, in order 
to begin to provide explanations and predictions of divine action. A good deal of 
natural theology and natural atheology is built on this presumption that divine 
motivation is predictable from the concept of God. Recent formulations of the 
argument from fine-tuning (see, e.g. Collins 2009, 255), must take as a premise 
that God would be motivated to bring about the existence of conscious free beings 
(or whatever it is that the universe is supposed to be fine-tuned for); and of course 


? I have not defended any such, yet; that is the task of Chapter 6. 
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both the argument from evil and the argument from divine hiddenness require 
God to be not only able to prevent, but also motivated to prevent, various evils and 
nonresistant nonbelief in God, respectively (Chapter 7). The notions that God 
would be motivated to bring about the existence of conscious free beings or to 
prevent evils or nonresistant nonbelief are not offered as brute intuitions about 
what God would do, but are put forward as an implication of what a being would 
have to be like to count as God—that it is somehow a conceptual matter that God 
is motivated in a particular way, a way that has among its implications that any 
being that counts as God would be motivated to bring about free conscious beings 
or to prevent evil or to prevent nonresistant nonbelief. 

Call a “framework for divine action” a scheme by which divine action can be 
explained and predicted, and which applies to the divine being simply because 
that being is divine. I assume that any being who is divine is necessarily divine, and 
thus that such a framework will necessarily apply to any being to which it applies. 
There are two dominant frameworks for divine action employed in contemporary 
philosophy of religion to justify the relevant theses regarding divine motivation to 
make the desired moves in natural theology and atheology. One of these is the 
morality framework. On this view, our ability to explain and predict divine action 
is both enabled and constrained by the existence of a set of norms of morality 
which are not themselves the product of divine discretion but to which divine 
choice necessarily perfectly conforms. (This framework was previewed in 
Chapter 1 (1.4), in considering the possibility that divine holiness amounts to 
moral perfection.) For it to be a correct account of divine motivation, there must 
be some set of standards of conduct that are moral (rather than prudential, or 
aesthetic, or instrumental), that apply to God, and that God’s motivations satisfy. 
Another framework that purports to capture divine motivation is the love frame- 
work. On the love framework, our ability to explain and predict divine action is 
both enabled and constrained by God’s being loving toward creatures. According 
to this framework, God necessarily has a motivational state that is, in virtue of the 
sort of beings to which it is responsive and the sort of outputs that it has, aptly 
called “love,” and God has this motivational state perfectly, to its maximum.* This 
motivational state has at least the following components: a beneficence compo- 
nent, whereby God is motivated to promote the good of creatures, and a unity 


* As noted above, this framework is logically independent of the morality framework; one might 
hold that either the love or the morality framework or both of them or neither of them characterizes 
God’s motivations. 

* As I understand the love framework here, it appeals to a notion of maximal lovingness with respect 
to creatures. One might offer an alternative on which God’s being perfectly loving means that God loves 
creatures perfectly, without making any appeal to some logically prior idea of maximal lovingness. This 
thesis is itself subject to multiple renderings: perhaps that God necessarily loves everything, and does so 
in a perfect way, or, alternatively, that for any love that God has of anything, that love is flawless. 
I accept the second way of characterizing the alternative thesis: of course God never acts badly, so if 
God loves anything, God does so in a way that is errorless, flawless. But I reject the view that God must 
love what is distinct from Godself. 
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component, whereby God is motivated to enter into unifying relationships with 
creatures (Schellenberg 1993, 2015; Stump 2010, 2019; Wessling 2020). Just as 
human love is characterized both by willing good to the beloved and by willing 
some sort of relevant personal unity with the beloved, divine love will be so 
characterized, and the class of the beloved will include all beings who are capable 
of being benefited (with respect to the beneficence component) and all beings who 
are capable of entering into personal relationships of the relevant kind (with 
respect to the unity component). 

If the morality or the love framework is correct, its correctness is a matter of 
necessity for a divine being. But it would not follow from both the morality and 
love frameworks’ being incorrect that God is not at all motivated by concerns that 
seem distinctively moral, or by some sort of love for creatures. It would follow only 
that God’s being motivated by such concerns would be no more than contingent. 
One might wonder, then, why I am beginning by focusing on frameworks for 
divine action in the stipulated sense, on which an explanatory scheme counts as 
a “framework for divine action” only if it holds of God just as divine, and so 
necessarily. 

First, as any aspects of divine motivation that belong to God simply qua divine 
being will be necessary, correct frameworks for divine action as I have character- 
ized them absolutely constrain explanations and predictions of divine action in the 
actual world. To call some scheme a successful framework for divine action is to 
say that any explanation for actual divine action must work within the constraints 
set by that scheme, because such constraints would apply to any action of any 
being that could count as God. And the denial that some explanatory scheme is a 
framework for divine action is the denial that one can draw inferences from that 
scheme for how some being will act just in virtue of that being’s counting as God. 

In addition to the constraining role of necessary explanatory schemes, there is 
an additional reason to prioritize the discussion of frameworks of divine action in 
the specified sense. I say that when coming to understand an agent’s action, the 
sort of necessary motivation required for the application of a framework for divine 
action serves as a sort of default—what we would expect from agents of that sort— 
departures from which are what require explanation and which set the terms for 
what would count as adequate explanations of their actions. 

Suppose that a chicken crosses the road. It is a nondefective chicken and has the 
standard chicken awareness of its environment. The road it crosses is very busy, 
and the size and speed of the cars traveling on it pose an overwhelming danger 
that is obvious even to chickens. It is crucial to understanding the problem of 
explaining the chicken’s behavior in crossing the road and predicting whether that 
chicken will go on to cross such roads in the future (or which roads it will go on to 
cross) what we take to be the default setting of chicken motivation. Chickens are 
the sort of critter that have a standing motivation, just in virtue of the kind of thing 
that chickens are, to avoid violent death. This and similar bits of background 
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information about the kind of being that chickens are and how this structures 
their motivation not only constrains any explanation of chicken behavior; it 
shapes our questions about particular behaviors the chicken might engage in, 
determines what questions about its behavior are worth asking, and sets standards 
for adequate answers to those questions. If this chicken crosses a busy road with 
fast-moving traffic, that is worthy of notice, and we need to generate some 
explanation for the chicken’s being motivated to cross the road, one that would 
be sufficient to depart from the default setting. If the chicken stays put, that less 
calls for explanation, as it could be adequately explained just by pointing to the 
sort of being that chickens are and noting that such behavior is what chickens are 
standardly motivated to exhibit in such circumstances. 

The idea, then, is that even though it is true that God could be motivated in 
contingent ways, ways that are not explained by what motivates God essentially, 
simply as divine, there is a clear justification for beginning inquiries into God’s 
doings by focusing on frameworks of divine action in the specified sense. Those 
who (e.g.) press the argument from evil and the argument from divine hiddenness 
are right to begin by trying to identify a framework of divine action—typically the 
morality framework and love framework, respectively—which will set a default for 
divine action and thus make clear why certain divine actions (not intervening to 
prevent seemingly gratuitous evils, not making clear God’s existence to all non- 
resistant inquirers, respectively) call out for explanation. (For detailed discussion, 
see Chapter 7.) 

A framework for divine action applies to God simply due to God’s being divine. 
How might one argue for the thesis that some framework correctly characterizes 
God’s motivation? With respect to the love and morality frameworks, some 
writers have proceeded simply by baldly asserting that it is a conceptual require- 
ment on being God that that being’s motivations are captured by the morality and/ 
or the love framework—that by definition God is morally perfect, or that by 
definition God is maximally loving. But there is a more illuminating rationale 
for ascribing either or both of these motivational patterns to God simply as such, 
and this rationale emerges when skeptical questions are raised regarding whether 
these, or other commonly ascribed divine attributes, really must be attributed to 
God (see, e.g. van Inwagen 2006, 34-6 and Schellenberg 1993, 10-11 and 2015, 
89-102). The thought is that when those interested in philosophical theology are 
interested in the question of God’s existence and nature, they should focus on God 
as conceived in a certain way, and want to know whether any such being 
conceived in this way exists and what more determinate features such a being 
would exhibit. This conception is the broadly Anselmian conception, that of God 
as a perfect being. When pressed on why we should think that the morality or the 
love frameworks are to be employed to capture divine motivation, the idea is that 
in order to qualify as perfect, a being would have to be morally perfect and/or 
maximally loving. And so, given some such entailments, one can feel free in one’s 
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natural theology or atheology to appeal to one or another of those frameworks in 
explaining and predicting what God would do.* 

But I say that neither of these frameworks correctly characterizes the motives of 
a perfect being as such (Murphy 2017a). I do not deny that it is possible than an 
absolutely perfect being act in just those ways that an absolutely perfect being 
would act if that being were (per impossibile, in my view) bound by some set of 
moral norms, and I do not deny that given some conceptions of what a maximally 
loving being would be motivated to do, an absolutely perfect being might do just 
those things. What I deny is that it belongs to the nature of absolute perfection to 
be governed by morality or to be maximally loving with respect to creatures, 
which is what one who affirms the morality framework or the love framework 
(respectively) is committed to endorsing; I deny that a being who qualifies as 
absolutely perfect necessarily acts in accordance with either the morality or love 
framework. As noted above (5.1), I cannot hope to provide a full argument against 
each of these conceptions here. But in the following sections (5.3-5.4), I want to 
provide enough in the way of argument to show why one might find the denials of 
these frameworks sufficiently plausible to motivate more fully the question of how 
the explanation of divine action looks when structured by the holiness framework 
(to be defended in Chapter 6) rather than by the morality and love frameworks. 


5.3 Against the morality framework 


In this section, I offer a basic argument against God’s motivations’ being correctly 
characterized by the morality framework. I begin by making some assumptions 
about what absolute perfection must involve. The received wisdom (3.6) is that 
being an agent is greater than not being an agent, and so the absolutely perfect 
being must be a being who chooses and acts, and loves and hates. Since God is 
supposed to be absolutely perfect, God’s agency must be unsurpassably excellent. 
God must have complete power, so that God’s agential options are in no way 
limited by weakness, and God must have complete knowledge, so that God’s 
agential options are in no way limited by ignorance. God, as absolutely perfect 
agent, would have to be fully rational—God must exhibit no failures of rationality, 
and so must act perfectly on every reason for action that God has. And God must 
be fully free—God would not have God’s choosing and acting in any way 
constrained by nonrational impulses or external coercion. The absolutely perfect 
being must be perfectly powerful, perfectly knowledgeable, perfectly rational, and 


5 It would also follow, given the argument of Chapter 3, that any absolutely holy being’s actions 
would be characterized either by the morality or love framework, as an absolutely holy being must be 
absolutely perfect. 
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perfectly free. Call these the “standard” divine perfections; I take them for granted 
as part of the content or implications of absolute perfection. 

In order for the morality framework correctly to characterize God’s motiv- 
ations, an absolutely perfect being must be, in addition to being perfectly 
powerful, perfectly knowledgeable, perfectly rational, and perfectly free, also 
morally perfect. As noted above (5.2), for moral perfection to be a divine 
perfection, there must be some moral standards that must apply to any being 
who would count as absolutely perfect, and these standards mark some ways of 
choosing and acting as morally defective and others as morally nondefective, 
and perhaps mark some ways of choosing and acting as morally excellent and 
others as less-than-excellent, and such standards must admit of an intrinsic 
maximum, a way of topping out at absolute moral perfection (Mann 1975, 151 
and Murphy 2002, 60-1). 

What is this set of moral norms adherence to which is the relevant standard by 
which to measure an absolutely perfect being’s unsurpassable moral excellence? 
As there is not even agreement about the set of moral norms by which to measure 
a human’s moral excellence, we should not expect too much precision here. But 
I assume that we have some grip on the norms adherence to which makes for 
human moral excellence, and I assume also that the relevant norms adherence to 
which would make for divine moral excellence are at least within spitting distance 
of the norms that govern us human beings. These include, for example, norms that 
direct us to look out for the interests of rational and perhaps sentient beings 
generally, to promote these beings’ well-being and to further their worthwhile 
projects, at least when we can do so with little cost to ourselves. Norms of this sort 
seem to be what Kantians, utilitarians, virtue theorists, natural law theorists, and 
theological voluntarists have in mind as their target when they are trying to give 
an adequate explanation of moral norms. (If some Kantian view were built entirely 
around a universalization procedure to which final authority in practical matters 
is accorded, and the norms justified by that procedure were nowhere in the 
vicinity of norms that direct us to look out for the good of our fellow humans in 
various ways, then the conclusion to be drawn should be that, on that Kantian 
view, the authoritative norms that govern us are not moral norms.) When one 
claims that God is morally perfect, the claim is not that there is some set of norms, 
the content of which is mysterious to us, God’s adherence to which nevertheless 
counts as a divine perfection. A classic expression of this thought is from John 
Stuart Mill: 


If in ascribing goodness to God I do not mean what I mean by goodness; if I do 
not mean the goodness of which I have some knowledge, but an incomprehen- 
sible attribute of an incomprehensible substance, which for aught I know may be 
a totally different quality from that which I love and venerate... what do I mean 
in calling it goodness? ...To say that God’s goodness may be different in kind 
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from man’s goodness, what is it but saying, with a slight change of phraseology, 
that God may possibly be not good? (1964 [1865], 42-3) 


The idea is that even if the way that moral norms apply to God differs from the 
way that they apply to us—God’s being more powerful makes God better able to 
realize the ends given by morality, and God’s being more knowledgeable makes 
God better aware of what needs to be done, for example—the moral norms that 
apply to God and us are substantively the same. 

If such a set of moral standards as these must apply to any being that could 
count as the absolutely perfect being, and the absolutely perfect being meets those 
standards, then moral perfection belongs with omniscience, omnipotence, perfect 
rationality, and perfect freedom as a divine perfection. If not, not. I say that there 
is strong reason to go for the not, holding that the perfections of the absolutely 
perfect being do not include moral perfection. For if we consider whether God’s 
exhibiting the standard divine perfections entails God’s exhibiting moral perfec- 
tion, then it seems that there is no such entailment. If the absolutely perfect being’s 
perfection includes moral perfection, then, that must be defended on its own 
account, rather than as an entailment from the standard divine perfections. But 
there are good grounds to believe that ascribing moral perfection to the absolutely 
perfect being, if it is not an entailment from the standard divine perfections, is 
inconsistent with those other divine perfections. The standard divine perfections 
either establish moral perfection as a divine perfection, or they rule it out. There is 
a strong case that they rule it out. 

Now, there is an obvious structural weakness to this sort of argument. One 
might claim that moral perfection is just as standard as these other perfections 
that I label “standard,” and so a successful argument that omniscience, omnipo- 
tence, perfect rationality, and perfect freedom together entail that moral perfec- 
tion is not among the divine perfections should not lead us to deny that moral 
perfection is a divine perfection; it should lead us into confusion about which of 
these seeming perfections God lacks. While a full response is not possible here 
(I discuss this at greater length in Murphy 2017a), I note the following. First, 
moral perfection is not a traditional divine perfection as these other four are; its 
ascription to God is of relatively recent vintage, resting on contentious and 
parochial metaethical assumptions. (More on this later in this section.) Second, 
the really crucial bits of the argument to come rest on premises regarding God’s 
rationality and freedom. But an agent cannot be morally perfect unless that being 
is perfect in freedom and rationality, for moral perfection is partially constituted 
by perfect freedom and perfect rationality. It is hard to see how a being could 
achieve moral perfection, perfection in conformity to the relevant moral norms, if 
not perfectly free and perfectly rational. So there is an incoherence in attempting 
to rescue God’s moral perfection by denying God’s perfect rationality or God’s 
perfect freedom. 
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Now, it is plausible that there are some aspects of moral perfection that the 
uncontroversial divine perfections are capable of securing. Linda Zagzebski argues 
that possession of the virtues involves reliable success in bringing about the ends 
of those virtues (Zagzebski 1996, 136-7). (So if benevolence is a virtue, then its full 
possession involves one’s being reliably successful in bringing about the objectives 
that a benevolent person will have.) There are of course objections to Zagzebski’s 
view. But we can allow that the absolutely perfect being’s omniscience and 
omnipotence will ensure that any reliable success condition will not be unmet 
due to weakness or ignorance. An absolutely perfect being will be able to bring 
about the ends of the motivations set by morality, at least to the logical limit of 
being able to bring those ends about. 

But that God, as absolutely perfect being, is able to bring about the ends of 
morality does not show that God has those ends, that God has the motivational 
structure that any set of norms appropriately labeled “moral” would direct one to 
have. That an absolutely perfect being is perfectly powerful and perfectly know- 
ledgeable ensures that God will be competent, as competent as a being can be, in 
bringing about the ends to which God is motivated. We need, though, some 
account of why we would think that an absolutely perfect being would be 
motivated in the ways that are necessary for moral perfection. 

We might appeal to some sort of motivational internalism about moral judg- 
ment to help to make the case. Suppose that we affirm the thesis that if one judges 
that all-things-considered one morally ought to ¢, then one is motivated to ¢. (As 
I note below, this is a stronger version of motivational internalism than most 
internalists would accept.) It would follow that God will be motivated to do 
whatever God judges that all-things-considered God morally ought to do. And 
as God is omniscient, for whatever truths there are about what God morally ought 
to do, all things considered, God knows them. And so God must be motivated to 
do what God morally ought to do, all things considered. And since the absolutely 
perfect being is perfectly competent, that being can do whatever that being is 
motivated to do. So from motivational internalism and the uncontroversial divine 
perfections, it seems that we can derive the absolutely perfect being’s moral 
perfection. 

What this argument, generously evaluated, shows is that, necessarily, if some set 
of moral norms applies to an absolutely perfect being—if it really is true that all- 
things-considered an absolutely perfect being ought to act certain ways, morally 
speaking—then an absolutely perfect being will act in accordance with those 
norms. But this argument cannot show that this set of moral norms in fact does 
apply to an absolutely perfect being. If this set of moral norms does apply to an 
absolutely perfect being, then indeed an absolutely perfect being will judge that an 
absolutely perfect being ought to act a certain way, and will act that way. But if that 
set of moral norms does not apply, then God will form no such judgments, and 
may not perform the actions that those norms require. 
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But one might grow impatient at this point. It might be thought to be 
overwhelmingly obvious that if there are moral norms at all, then of course 
they apply to an absolutely perfect being just as much as to us. Moral norms 
are supposed to be universal, and so if they apply to us, then they apply to 
Martians, to angels, to any other rational creature, and to God as well. The 
central difficulty with this appeal to universality is that even though universality 
is indeed a platitudinous feature of the moral, what sort of universality belongs to 
the moral is not a matter of platitudes. Does the universality of the moral mean 
that it must apply to all possible rational beings? Or to all possible rational 
creatures? Or to all possible rational creatures of a certain kind? If it were really a 
platitudinous matter that it is the first and strongest of these—that moral norms 
apply to all possible rational beings—then some of the most important moral 
theories in the history of philosophy would be ridiculously easy to refute. Hume’s 
ethics are ethics for rational beings of a certain kind, those with a certain 
emotional makeup. Hobbes’s ethics are ethics for rational beings of a certain 
kind, those who are vulnerable to each other. Aristotle’s ethics are ethics for 
rational beings of a certain kind, those who share our common human nature. 
Scotus’s ethics are ethics for rational beings of a certain kind, those who are 
rational creatures—that is, created rather than uncreated rational agents. None of 
these views even aspires to give an account of the moral in terms that would 
apply to rational beings of every possible kind. So it would be premature to 
invoke the universality of the moral to support an argument of the following sort: 
We humans morally ought to ; morality is universal; therefore, the absolutely 
perfect being morally ought to Q. 

Here is another way of thinking through this point, one that will be useful in 
considering more deeply whether and why familiar moral norms apply to the 
absolutely perfect being. Motivational internalism is a disputed thesis in any of its 
formulations, but in its most plausible versions it is a restricted thesis—it is not 
every agent whose moral judgments must be accompanied by motivation to 
comply with them, but every agent who is fully practically rational. The various 
incapacities that prevent us from acting reliably on our good reasons for action 
can break the connection between one’s judgment that some action is what one 
morally ought to do and one’s being motivated to do it. This suggests that what 
ensures that perfectly rational persons will act on their moral judgments is that 
moral judgments are judgments about what they have good reason to do 
(M. Smith 1994, 61). I say “good” reason because I am taking for granted the 
distinction between “good” (or “normative”) reasons and “motivating” reasons. 
A “good” or “normative” reason for some agent to perform some action is what 
makes that action in some way worth doing by that agent; a “motivating” reason is 
what gets the agent up and going. As I use these terms, good reasons need not be 
motivating and motivating reasons need not be good. (Henceforth, when I speak 
of reason, I mean good reasons.) 
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For a moral norm to apply to one, then, is at least in part to be a norm that there 
is reason for one to act on, and for it to be the case that all-things-considered one 
ought to do something is—among other things—for it to be true that one has 
decisive reason to do that thing. (This is clearest when we think of the connection 
between blame and reasons: it is platitudinous that violations of moral norms 
render the violator subject to blame, in standard conditions; it seems inappropri- 
ate, though, to blame someone for doing what he or she had perfectly adequate 
reason to do. For further thoughts along these lines, see Darwall 2006, 98, Sobel 
2007, 164-5, and Murphy 2017a, 26.) But the extent to which reasons for action 
are shared among rational beings is a deeply disputed question. Doubts about the 
way that we and the absolutely perfect being share reasons can be translated into 
doubts about whether the moral norms that apply to us must apply to the 
absolutely perfect being as well. 

This connection between the applicability of moral norms and the existence of 
reasons to act in accordance with them seems to me to be the heart of the issue 
regarding whether moral perfection is entailed by the uncontroversial divine 
perfections. For God is perfectly rational, which means that God acts on any 
reasons that apply to God in the way that those reasons require. And God is 
perfectly free, which means that God’s action cannot be necessitated by anything 
other than the force of the good reasons that apply to God. So God will necessarily 
act in a way that is dictated by some set of moral norms only if God has good, 
indeed, decisive reasons for acting in accordance with that set of moral norms. 
The crucial question, then, is this: Does the absolutely perfect being have good, 
indeed, decisive reasons to act in accordance with these familiar moral norms, the 
moral norms that apply to us? If so, what are those reasons? 

One might say: Of course the absolutely perfect being has a good, even decisive, 
reason to do what those norms say that the absolutely perfect being morally ought 
to do, and the identification of that reason is trivial. The reason is that morality 
requires it. The reason that the absolutely perfect being has to do what is morally 
necessary is just the fact that it is morally necessary. 

This is a bad answer. It is not a bad answer because every answer of that form is 
table-pounding, or uninformative. In some cases the best answer to the question 
“What is the good reason that one has to p?” could be that by doing so one will be 
-ing. (It may be, for example, that the most informative account of the reason for 
you to avoid harming yourself is that by doing so you would avoid harming 
yourself.) But I think that an answer of this form cannot be a good answer when 
we are asking about reasons to do what is morally required. 

Dancy has argued, influentially, that the fact that an action is morally right 
(read: morally required) is not a reason to perform that action (2004, 15-17). He 
argues that the judgment that an action is morally right is verdictive, expressing a 
summary judgment, one that takes into account all of the relevant reasons that 
there are for or against an action and pronounces the verdict that the action is to 
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be done. He infers from this that the fact of rightness that the judgment asserts to 
hold cannot itself be a further reason. For if it were, then the judgment that the 
action is morally right would not have taken into account all of the relevant 
reasons that there are for or against the action. As Dancy puts it, 


That an action is...right is no reason to do it. It is the features that make an 
action... right that are the reasons for doing it, and to say that it is... right is 
merely to express a judgment about the way in which other considerations go to 
determine how we should act. (Dancy 2004, 16) 


The conclusion of Dancy’s argument would of course entail that we cannot appeal 
to the fact that an action is morally required to identify God’s good reasons to do 
what is morally required. I don’t think that we should invoke this argument as it 
stands. But Dancy’s argument does rely on a true premise that is sufficient to rebut 
the claim that we should appeal simply to the fact of moral requirement as an 
absolutely perfect being’s reason to do what is morally required. 

Consider legal verdicts. If anything is verdictive, a verdict is. Yet it is obvious 
that verdicts are reasons for legal actors—the fact that the judge declared some 
action criminal, or a breach of contract, is a reason for legal actors in the relevant 
jurisdiction to act in certain ways. One explanation for why the reasons for action 
given by such verdicts do not fall afoul of Dancy’s argument is that the fact of the 
verdict does not give reasons by simply adding one more reason, a reason that 
the verdict cannot take into account. Rather, they give reasons—Raz calls these 
“pre-emptive” reasons—by substituting for the legal reasons on which the verdict 
is based (Raz 1986, 46). A legal actor can and typically should act on the judge’s 
verdict in place of acting directly on the reasons on which the judge based her 
decision. 

The same could be true of moral facts—they give reasons in the style of 
preemptive reasons, at least in the following way. One may act on the fact of 
moral requiredness in place of acting on all of the reasons on which that fact 
supervenes. But in deliberation, one should not place weight both on the fact of 
moral rightness and the reasons on which the fact of moral rightness supervenes; 
that would be the cardinal deliberative sin of double-counting of reasons. That 
does not show that moral rightness is not a reason. It shows at most that it is not 
the sort of reason that should be given weight along with the first-order reasons on 
which it is based. 

If this response to Dancy is convincing, then we cannot rely on Dancy’s 
conclusion—that the fact of moral rightness is not a reason for acting—to show 
that the fact of moral rightness is not God’s reason for acting in accordance with 
moral norms of the sort that bind us. But nevertheless, if this response to Dancy is 
convincing, it still would exhibit why we cannot offer the fact of the moral 
rightness as an informative account of the reason that the absolutely perfect 
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being has to do what moral norms require. For both Dancy’s argument and the 
reply to it that I have offered take for granted that the fact of moral rightness is 
based on more fundamental reasons. That an action is morally required of some 
agent is the case only if there are more basic reasons favoring the agent’s 
performing that action. But if that is so, the fact that an action is morally required 
of an absolutely perfect being could be a reason for an absolutely perfect being to 
act in that way only if there are more basic reasons favoring an absolutely perfect 
being’s performing that action. 

So it is these more basic reasons we should be asking about. While we did not 
try to characterize with too much precision the content of this familiar morality 
that is supposed to bind both us and the absolutely perfect being, we stipulated 
that this morality requires the promotion of, and prevention of setbacks to, the 
well-being of rational creatures, and perhaps sentient creatures generally. We 
should be asking: What are these basic reasons that the absolutely perfect being 
must have to promote and prevent setbacks to the welfare of creatures? 

This is a question that has exercised moral philosophers primarily not with 
respect to the absolutely perfect being’s reasons but with respect to those reasons 
belonging to us humans. Consider the fact that there is some prospect of your 
furthering some other human’s well-being, or your preventing some setback to it. 
If it is true that this action is morally required of you, then you have good reason 
to do it—a reason that is more fundamental than its being morally required of 
you, as we have seen. Yet there is at least a logical gap between some action’s 
furthering someone else’s well-being and one’s having good reason to do anything 
to further it or prevent a setback to it. What explains, then, why humans have 
good reason to tend to others’ well-being, as the universal applicability of moral 
norms, at least to us humans, presupposes? 

What is most striking about the explanations that moral philosophers have 
offered is that these explanations do not seem to suggest, at all, that the absolutely 
perfect being would have any such reasons; indeed, they suggest the contrary. 
Consider, for example, Hobbesian accounts. Hobbesian accounts hold that our 
universal reasons for looking to others’ well-being is based on the importance of 
doing so in bringing about our own good—our own survival and comfort, which 
one can adequately further only by establishing oneself as a cooperative and 
helpful fellow human. There is no assumption here that being a rational agent 
entails one’s taking a more fundamental interest in others’ well-being. But it is 
plain that such an account would not help to explain why the absolutely perfect 
being, who does not have the same neediness and vulnerability that we humans 
have, must have reasons to promote the well-being of creatures. 

It is surely no surprise that the Hobbesian account, which is plainly built on the 
fact of our weakness and dependence, would fail to explain the reasons of the 
absolutely perfect being, who is in no way weak and dependent. But other views, 
even more prominent in the current landscape of thought about reasons and 
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normativity, fail just as dramatically. Humean theories, like Hobbesian theories, 
take reasons to be somehow a product of our passions. But the mark of a Humean 
view is that it explains our altruistic motivation in terms of a rationally-optional 
but in fact universal (or near-universal) human passion, that of sympathy or 
humanity. It is because of our sympathetic engagement with other humans that 
their well- or ill-being counts for us as good reasons to do something about it. But 
if this passion really is rationally optional, as the Humeans claim, then its presence 
is not entailed by the uncontroversial divine perfections: the fact that God is 
perfectly rational cannot explain why God has a rationally optional passion. 

Aristotelians fare no better. The centerpiece of Aristotelian accounts of prac- 
tical reasons is that what gives a human reasons for action is fixed by the human 
kind, by what sort of being we are. That various considerations should play a role 
in our deliberation and action is what makes it true that these are reasons for us, 
and the “should” in “various considerations should play a role in our deliberation 
and action” is the same sort of “should” as that in “trees of this sort should have 
deep roots” or “the leopard should have four legs.” But, whatever position we take 
on whether the absolutely perfect being belongs to a kind at all, we should deny 
that we and the absolutely perfect being necessarily belong to the same kind. And 
if we do not belong to the same kind, then what is true of our reasons for action 
may well not be true of the absolutely perfect being’s reasons for action. 

Even Kantians, at least of the chastened sort that dominate contemporary 
moral philosophy, do not offer explanations of our reasons of the sort that 
would apply to the absolutely perfect being. Kant himself announces that anything 
that counts as the moral law must apply to all rational beings as such (Groundwork 
4:408), but this is an announcement, not an argument; and as we have seen, it would 
be very strange to take Kant’s announcement as settling matters when it would 
refute without further engagement required most of the theories of morality in the 
history of philosophy. But Kant, and Kantians, do have arguments for the authority 
of morality; it is just that they seem to go no further than the previous views do 
in providing an account that would apply to an absolutely perfect being. The 
standard form of such explanations to which Kantians appeal rely on agential 
equality—that from the fact that one values one’s own well-being, it would 
therefore be arbitrary not to value others’ well-being as well. But if there is an 
absolutely perfect being, the absurd inequality between that being and any 
possible rational creature is a given. So there is no arbitrariness in the absolutely 
perfect being taking that being’s own aims and purposes to be worth pursuing 
and not taking ours to be worth pursuing. 

If Hobbesianism, Humeanism, Aristotelianism, or Kantianism about our 
reasons and their explanation is correct, then the standard divine perfections do 
not entail that moral perfection is among the reasons of an absolutely perfect 
being (Murphy 2017a, 50-8). If any of these most dominant normative views is 
true, we lack any account from the standard divine perfections as to why the 
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absolutely perfect being must act in accordance with familiar moral norms. That 
actually puts it too mildly. If any of these views is the correct account of how 
others’ good provides one of us reasons for action, then we thereby have a 
powerful basis for denying that an absolutely perfect being must have decisive 
reasons to promote and protect the well-being of us creatures. 

If one wants to insist that the well-being of rational and perhaps sentient 
creatures generally gives reasons to the absolutely perfect being to promote and 
prevent setbacks to that well-being, it seems to me that the best hope is just to 
insist that the good of welfare subjects gives every possible agent reasons for 
action. One way to support such a view is to claim that the bearers of welfare are 
beings with intrinsic value, where intrinsic value is the value that a being bears that 
is independent of the relations that it stands in to other things. (For this charac- 
terization of intrinsic value, see Korsgaard 1983, 169-73. Note that on this 
characterization, it is not sufficient to bear intrinsic value that something is 
properly non-instrumentally valued by all beings capable of appreciating it.) 
One might then claim that it follows that anyone who is in a position to grasp 
and respond to that value has good reason to promote the well-being of beings 
that bear intrinsic value and to prevent setbacks to it. 

Why appeal to the value of welfare subjects here? Why not just appeal to the 
intrinsic value of the states of affairs of well-being being realized? (As Wielenberg, 
for example, does; see his 2014, 94.) Welfare value is irreducibly relational—it is 
goodness for some being. (Attempts to define well-being in terms of goodness 
simpliciter without this relational element have been and seem doomed to remain 
clear failures; see Sumner 1996, 20-1.) Given that the value of some bit of well- 
being is value for its bearer, it seems implausible that well-being’s realization 
would itself be intrinsically valuable; it has its value due to its relation to the 
being for whom it is good. If we did not take that being to be valuable, then we 
would not take what makes for its well-being to be valuable as well. So we are right 
to focus on the question of whether these creatures whose well-being God is in a 
position to affect are themselves intrinsically valuable. (See also E. Anderson 
1995, 26.) 

I put to the side the many worries that one might have about intrinsic value 
itself; I think that to be a theist involves acceptance of the coherence of intrinsic 
value, which value theism attributes to the absolutely perfect being. But there are 
at least two serious worries that make this account an unlikely way to secure the 
application to the absolutely perfect being of familiar moral norms. 

The first worry concerns the gap between the existence of intrinsic value and 
the presence of the right sort of reasons to support the application of moral norms. 
We have already noted the possibility that there could be a sort of value about 
which it is nevertheless unclear what reasons agents have to bring it about: this is 
true of well-being, about which it is a substantive question whether, to what 
extent, and why one has good reasons to bring about the well-being of some 
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welfare subject. One could raise the same question about intrinsic value: one could 
note that even if one takes it that there is some object that exhibits a sort of value 
independent of the relations in which it stands to other things, it is still an open 
question whether and why there are good reasons to do anything about it. 
Davison, for example, defends the view that intrinsic value, while being goodness 
of this independent sort, gives reasons for action to everyone, for on his view for 
something to be intrinsically valuable just is for properly functioning valuers to 
value that thing for its own sake, where valuing involves responding to it posi- 
tively. Note, though, the possibility that rational creatures of different kinds may 
have different proper functions with respect to the promotion of well-being of 
valuable beings, a possibility that Davison raises but sets aside without further 
discussion (Davison 2012, 12). 

Further, even if it is granted that there are reasons to do something about it, it is 
crucial that the reasons be of the requisite kind to support the applicability of 
familiar moral norms: these reasons must be requiring (that is, rationally neces- 
sitating action in the absence of contrary considerations) rather than merely 
justifying (that is, providing an opportunity for rational action, without any 
such rational necessitation, even in the absence of considerations to the con- 
trary),° and the reasons must be reasons to further the well-being of beings with 
intrinsic value (and which are welfare subjects), rather than, say, simply to refrain 
from intentionally harming them. So, at the very least, the appeal to intrinsic value 
requires a good deal of filling in before we should think that it would explain why 
the absolutely perfect being must have reasons of the right sort and strength to be 
bound by moral norms. 

Further, it seems to me very dubious that the concept creaturely intrinsic value 
could have application, given theism (Murphy 2017a, 75-82; Murphy 2018). The 
rejection of creaturely intrinsic value was, interestingly, the view of Anselm, who 
was an excellent Anselmian (Monologion, I, 14). If a being is genuinely absolutely 
perfect, then that being will not simply be better on the relevant scale of value than 
any other being; that being will be the essential source of the goodness of every 
other being. And it is not as if we lack accounts of how creaturely goodness could 
have their source essentially in the absolutely perfect being: we might hold that 
their goodness is due to the absolutely perfect being’s having some affective state 
toward them (as Wolterstorff argues—2008, 352) or that their goodness is due to 
their resembling in some way the absolutely perfect being (as Adams argues— 
R. Adams 1999, 34-6; see also Murphy 2011, 148-80). But for something’s value 


6 For the distinction between requiring and justifying reasons, see Gert 2004, 19-39. The distinction 
between the requiring and the justifying is not a distinction between the absolute and the merely prima 
facie or pro tanto, which is a distinction between different sorts of requiring reasons. Reasons require by 
making inaction rationally unacceptable; they justify by making action rationally acceptable. I will 
return to this distinction below (6.5), where I argue that the value of creaturely existence and well-being 
gives God justifying but not requiring reasons for action. 
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to be explained by something external to it rules out that value’s being intrinsic 
value. So even if we grant that the notion of intrinsic value must be taken on board 
by theists, it is not at all clear that the notion of creaturely intrinsic value can be 
allowed application by theists. But without creaturely intrinsic value, we would 
lack any account of why the absolutely perfect being must promote and protect the 
well-being of creatures. 

One more try. One might say: Fine, we will not ascribe intrinsic value to 
creaturely welfare subjects. For a theist to do so seems a bad idea, making the 
value of creatures something that stands against and in contrast to the value of 
the absolutely perfect being. Instead, taking a hint from Adams, we can say that 
the value of creatures is nonintrinsic, explained in terms of the value of the 
absolutely perfect being. Perhaps the value of creatures is explained by resembling 
or in some way “participating” in the good of the absolutely perfect being. So we 
do not have the untoward consequence of ascribing intrinsic value to creatures 
that it makes creaturely value unfortunately independent of the divine goodness. 
We can then claim that every creature, in virtue of resembling (etc.) God, has a 
sort of objective value that generates agent-neutral reasons for action, some of 
them decisive; and God’s having those reasons is what explains why God is subject 
to (roughly) the same moral norms to which we humans are subject. 

First note that this appeal to objective-agent-neutral-but-not-intrinsic value, 
while avoiding the objection that it posits creaturely intrinsic value within a 
worldview inhospitable to it, does not avoid the objection regarding the gap 
between the presence of such goods and the sorts of reasons to which they give 
rise. From the presence of such goods it surely does not follow that they will give 
requiring reasons for their promotion and protection to all agents who are in a 
position to do anything about such protection and promotion. So there is at the 
very least the same sort of gap present here as in the case of the appeal to 
intrinsic value. But I think that the problem actually becomes worse. For it 
seems initially plausible that a being who is the source of the very value that is at 
stake—the being who is the intrinsic value with respect to which all other goods 
are mere resemblances or participations—will not be rationally necessitated by 
such resemblances, even if some of the beings who are those resemblances— 
rational creatures, able to act for the sake of goods—are rationally necessitated 
by other such resemblances. There is not only an infinite value gap between God 
and creature, but the creaturely value being conceived as resemblance—entirely 
derivative of, and as likeness to, the agent in question—makes it seem to me 
even less plausible that God would be subject to requiring reasons to promote 
that value. 

Second, it seems to me that this account of creaturely value as yielding requiring 
reasons is deeply unexplanatory in a way that differs from the standard 
Hobbesian, Humean, Kantian, and Aristotelian accounts on one hand and the 
intrinsic value account on the other. With the Hobbesian, Humean, Kantian, and 
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Aristotelian accounts, we are provided an account in terms of the sorts of agents 
involved as to why the good of others provide reasons for action; because we 
can imagine contrast cases in which such reasons would not be present— 
nonvulnerable beings, or beings without the relevant psychological makeup, or 
beings not relevantly equal, or beings with a distinct telos, respectively—it is clear 
why, given the background views these accounts offer, their views could count as 
successful explanations of the presence of such reasons. (The appeal to such 
contrasts as a key to adequate explanation is emphasized in Schroeder 2007a.) 
But no such possibility is present here; the unqualified agent-neutrality of the 
reasons generated by resemblances to God, on this proposed view, would rule out 
any such contrast cases. Why, then, does everyone have and must have such 
reasons to promote and protect those goods? Well, if we say that it is due to the 
intrinsic value of such goods, we get the beginning of an explanation: the goodness 
is entirely nonrelational, so perhaps it would not be all that surprising if the same 
sorts of reasons are generated for every possible agent. But if we say that the good 
is relational, we do introduce a difference. God stands in a different relationship to 
creaturely goods than creatures do: God stands in relation to them as the being 
from whom they derive any goodness that they have, whereas creatures do not 
stand in that relation to each other. Yet this account posits that this objective 
goodness, existing because of the resemblance (etc.) to God, must give the same 
reasons for action for all possible agents, including God. 

I do not claim that these are decisive arguments against this way of character- 
izing the value of creatures in order to preserve the moral perfection of the 
absolutely perfect being. (I also would not say that this exhausts the arguments 
against this view, which I criticize in Murphy 2017a.) What I emphasize is that the 
claim that the absolutely perfect being is morally perfect is at home in very little of 
the space of normative views about the source of reasons to promote others’ good, 
and the views within which the moral perfection of the absolutely perfect being is 
at home are very light on independent motivation. Given my aim in this chapter, 
to give grounds for taking very seriously a view of divine motivation in which the 
morality framework has no place, I take this to be sufficient. 

Grant for a moment that this argument is successful, and thus that a being’s 
omniscience, omnipotence, perfect rationality, and perfect freedom do not 
together entail that being’s moral perfection. One might suggest that this never- 
theless does little to call into question the view that moral perfection is among the 
perfections of an absolutely perfect being. One might retort simply that moral 
perfection is “independent”—that although it is not entailed by the other divine 
perfections, nevertheless we may posit it as a further perfection alongside these. So 
long as there is no internal incoherence in the idea of unsurpassable moral 
excellence and no inconsistency with the other divine perfections, one may posit 
that the absolutely perfect being is not only omniscient, omnipotent, fully rational, 
and fully free, but morally perfect as well. 
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Some have called into question the internal coherence of the notion of 
unsurpassable moral excellence (Rowe 2004, 88-150 and Wielenberg 2004), but 
I think that such arguments are not successful (Murphy 2014). The central 
difficulty here is, rather, that if the standard divine perfections do not entail divine 
moral perfection, then they entail that it is false that the absolutely perfect being 
must be morally perfect. 

Here is why. For the absolutely perfect being to be morally perfect, there must 
be a pattern of action that the absolutely perfect being’s choices must exhibit: they 
must fit a pattern given by the norms of morality. Even if those norms allow some 
flexibility for discretionary choice, nevertheless, if they really are necessitating 
norms, then there are some ways of action that are ruled out, and we can state—in 
some very abstract way—what the pattern of action is that the absolutely perfect 
being’s choices must fit. Now, on the face of it, to say that the absolutely perfect 
being’s actions must fit some pattern looks like the basis of a prima facie charge 
that the absolutely perfect being is not, after all, free. So we need some way to rebut 
this charge, for otherwise, it would turn out that the moral perfection of the 
absolutely perfect being would entail that such a being is not free. Since we are 
treating perfect freedom as uncontroversial, this is tantamount to admitting that 
the absolutely perfect being is not morally perfect. 

Our characterization of perfect freedom allows only one way to avoid the 
charge that the absolutely perfect being’s necessarily choosing a certain way 
shows that such a being is not free. The sketch of perfect freedom offered at the 
outset allows that if the reasons for acting a certain way are judged by the 
absolutely perfect being to be decisive, then the absolutely perfect being’s neces- 
sarily acting that way does not detract from that being’s freedom. It does not count 
against God’s being free that, for example, God necessarily loves God. 

Unfortunately, this one way is blocked to us. For it would allow us to reconcile 
God’s moral perfection and God’s perfect freedom only if God has decisive 
reasons to further the ends that morality prescribes. But, as Pve argued (and we 
were considering that argument to be successful for the sake of considering this 
alternative position), we have no good basis to ascribe such reasons to God, and 
good grounds to doubt the presence of such reasons. And so we cannot ascribe 
moral perfection to God as an “independent” divine perfection, for doing so 
would indeed derogate God’s freedom. Suppose—this is just picture-thinking— 
that God is entertaining two options, and sees that there are perfectly good, fully 
adequate reasons for either option. But, due to some psychological feature, God 
just can’t choose one of the options, in spite of God’s seeing that there are perfectly 
good, fully adequate reasons for taking that option. That looks like paradigmatic 
unfreedom. But that’s what the situation would be if God had to act in accordance 
with morality even in the absence of decisive reasons to do so. 

I have argued in this section against the view that an absolutely perfect being’s 
actions would be regulated by the morality framework. While I myself judge the 
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arguments in this section successful in undermining the view that the morality 
framework exhibits norms governing an absolutely perfect being, my main aim 
here in giving these arguments is just to render that rejection sufficiently plausible 
to enable us to take more seriously the hypothesis that of these three it is only the 
holiness framework, described below in Chapter 6, that necessarily characterizes 
the action of an absolutely perfect being. But one might take the denial of the 
consensus view in contemporary philosophy of religion that God’s action must fit 
the morality framework to be quite implausible just in virtue of its novelty 
(Ekstrom 2019, 113). Iam sympathetic with this suspicion that very novel views 
about the nature of a very traditional God are dubious at the outset (cf. Stump 
1999). But I deny that the rejection of God’s necessary moral perfection is an 
innovation. Aquinas did not take God to be morally perfect (Davies 2011); neither 
did Scotus (M. M. Adams 1987). When one takes an appropriately somewhat 
longer historical view of what it would take for there to be a consensus on God’s 
moral perfection within theistic philosophy, it is pretty clear that the morality 
framework for divine action is backed by no such consensus. When I offer 
arguments against the morality framework as characterizing divine action, I am 
criticizing an historically contingent, theologically no-more-than-optional 
account of the motivational structure of the perfect God. 


5.4 Against the love framework 


The love framework is also not an accurate characterization of the necessary 
motivations of an absolutely perfect being. 

Let me preface my argument against the love framework by making clear two 
theses that I am not denying. First, I am not denying that there is a clear sense in 
which God is necessarily loving, and maximally so. Christian theists should affirm 
that each of the trinitarian Persons loves the others, and maximally so. The 
interior life of God is a life of the mutual love of the divine Persons. This love is 
necessary and maximal, and none of the arguments against the love framework 
that I raise below—all of which concern how we should understand the love of 
God toward creatures—would make any trouble at all for the claim that the 
Persons of the Trinity necessarily, maximally love each other. Second, I am not 
denying that God in fact loves us, and loves us in a wondrously deep and thorough 
way. But that God loves us in a wondrously deep and thorough way is compatible 
with the denial of the love framework. For the idea of a framework of divine action 
is that of a structure of norms that apply to divine action necessarily (5.1); but to 
hold that God loves us is not to assert anything about the modality of such love, 
whether it is necessary or contingent. Further, to say that God loves us wondrously 
and thoroughly is not to claim that God loves us maximally, or even that there is 
such a thing as maximal love. (See also 6.5.) 
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As noted above (5.2), there are two distinct motivational aspects of the love 
framework. One motivational aspect is benevolence: willing the good of creatures. 
The other motivational aspect one might call “univolence” (Kretzmann 2002, 
241): willing unity with, intimate personal relationship with, creatures. One 
might hold that these motivational aspects of divine love are related in one or 
another way: some might take these to be independent but necessary constituents 
of divine love; some might take benevolent or univolent love to be explanatorily 
primary, with the other aspect being an implication, so far it must be present, of 
the primary aspect. But I don’t think that either love-as-benevolence or love-as- 
univolence should be ascribed to the absolutely perfect being simply as such. 

Begin with love-as-benevolence. As we saw in the previous section (5.3), the 
only way to reconcile divine freedom with the affirmation that God necessarily 
acts a certain way is to hold that God has decisive reasons to act that way. 
Otherwise some alternative way of acting, though correctly viewed by God as 
one that God has sufficient reason to adopt, is closed to God, and that is a 
derogation of divine freedom. The love-as-benevolence view holds that God 
necessarily acts in ways characteristic of a benevolent agent with respect to 
creaturely good. So, given God’s necessarily exhibiting love-as-benevolence, 
there must be decisive reasons for God to act in these ways with respect to 
creatures. Such reasons cannot be given by the creaturely goods themselves, 
such that the value of such goods gives God decisive reasons to promote those 
goods. For that would be sufficient to entail that God is under a moral norm to 
promote those goods, which is what was rejected in the previous section (5.3). 
(Thus I would treat a view like Wessling’s, on which divine love is an entailment of 
the intrinsic value of creatures (2020, 154), as a matter of divine moral perfection, 
and criticizable on the grounds on which I criticize the morality framework.) So 
we cannot say either that God lacks decisive reasons for acting in the ways 
characteristic of love-as-benevolence or that God’s decisive reasons for acting in 
the way characteristic of love-as-benevolence arise from the creaturely goods 
themselves. 

The only remaining way to avoid conflict between divine freedom and divine 
love-as-benevolence is to hold that God’s reasons for love arise from God’s 
motivational state of benevolence itself. To affirm such a view, one would have 
to commit both to the view that one’s motivational states toward x themselves give 
rise to one’s having normative reasons to bring about x and to the view that this 
motivational state is itself a divine perfection. But both of these are dubious. 

First, it is implausible that motivational states themselves bring about corres- 
ponding reasons. Love-as-benevolence is a willing of some state of affairs—some 
subject’s good—for that subject’s sake. But it is very implausible simply that 
willing something for some being’s sake is sufficient to give the agent who so 
wills reasons either to have that will or to act in accordance with it. That one wills 
something does not give one reasons to bring it about; it is what makes that thing 
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worth wanting that, typically, gives one reason to bring it about (Quinn 1993b; 
Murphy 2001, 72-6). Adding that it counts as “love” because the content of the 
will is what counts as loving someone or something in a particular way does not 
seem to affect the point. Our intuitions on this matter are sometimes led astray, 
I think, just by the fact that we typically do have good reasons, and special reasons, 
to seek the good of particular others whom we love. But when one has such special 
reasons to seek the good of another, these reasons are not explained by the brute 
fact of having love-as-benevolence with respect to that other, but by special, 
relevant relationships that hold between the parties (Kolodny 2003; Pruss 2012, 
16). It is not the mere fact that I love my children that I have reason to act in the 
ways toward my children in ways that outstrip how I must act with respect to 
others’ children. It is not as if, were I to wake up tomorrow morning not loving my 
own children and loving some strangers’ children across town, that would transfer 
my good reasons for special concern from my children to the others; for what 
gives me the relevant reasons is the relationship that I bear to my children, and 
indeed it is that relationship itself that gives me reason to have love-as-benevo- 
lence toward my children, to foster that attitude and to attempt to rekindle it if it is 
flagging. While one might appeal to such special relationships to explain the 
necessary love that God would have for rational creatures, there is only one 
relationship that God necessarily bears to rational creatures—being the creator 
of—and we have no basis for thinking that such a relationship necessarily gener- 
ates reasons of love. 

The first objection to attributing love-as-benevolence to God as a necessary 
feature is that we lack a plausible account of how God could have the relevant 
reasons of love to render God’s necessarily willing and acting in a benevolent way 
to be compatible with divine freedom. The second objection concerns the plausi- 
bility of love-as-benevolence as a divine perfection. If we are to say that love-as- 
benevolence is a necessary feature of God, then it must be a divine perfection, or 
an entailment of a divine perfection. For an absolutely perfect being is not saddled 
with intrinsic features that are necessary but do not conduce to that being’s 
excellence, and the only way for a feature to conduce to the excellence of the 
absolutely perfect being is to be exhibited perfectly; so love-as-benevolence must 
be a perfection or entailed by a perfection. But we may put the entailment 
possibility to the side: there are no promising candidates here to entail love-as- 
benevolence other than moral perfection and love-as-seeking-of-unity, but moral 
perfection has been ruled out, and I will turn to reasons to reject love-as-seeking- 
unity later in this section. 

If love-as-benevolence were a divine perfection, we would have to say that the 
motivational state of maximal love-as-benevolence is the relevant perfection. But 
this is not an easy affirmation. There is at the outset the implausibility that the 
perfection of love is some sort of maximal notion: to be perfectly loving seems 
more plausibly characterized as perfectly proportioning one’s love to the object’s 
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lovableness rather than loving everything maximally (see Murphy 2017a, 42-3, 
and also Rea 2018, 69-70 and Wessling 2020, 154). But even for those who find 
the maximalist notion initially promising, there are more formal difficulties 
present for conceiving maximal love-as-benevolence as a divine perfection. For 
one constraint that any proposed divine perfection must meet is that it have an 
intrinsic maximum. For if it lacks an intrinsic maximum, then it would be possible 
to be greater, and that precludes any being from counting as absolutely perfect. 

Here is why love-as-benevolence seems to lack an intrinsic maximum. Love-as- 
benevolence involves willing good to others, but it seems that it is always possible 
to will more good with respect to creatures—both with respect to whatever given 
set of creatures there is, and with respect to bringing about further creatures who 
can have lives worth living. (This latter requires taking on the view that bringing 
into existence can benefit, which I do affirm; see Parfit 1984, 487-90 and Murphy 
2002, 106-11.) As there is no upper bound on such benevolence, there is no 
intrinsic maximum for that state, and so it is not a divine perfection.’ 

So we have some basis to doubt that we should ascribe love-as-benevolence to 
God as a necessary feature. (I make this case in greater detail in Murphy 2017a, 
ch. 2.) As noted above, this does not mean that God is not in fact benevolent. It 
just means that God’s exhibiting love-as-benevolence is not among the qualifica- 
tions for being absolutely perfect. 

Insofar as one thinks that God’s exhibiting love-as-univolence is explained by 
God’s exhibiting love-as-benevolence—if one thinks that, say, God must seek 
unity with creatures just because such unity is good for creatures, and God 
must exhibit love-as-benevolence—then one should also doubt that God exhib- 
its love-as-univolence. But one might instead reverse the priority. One might say 
that love-as-benevolence is secondary to love-as-univolence. Abstracted from 
love-as-univolence, love-as-benevolence looks simply like altruistic motivation, 
and once we reject moral perfection as a divine perfection, it is hard to see why 
altruistic motivation as such would be a necessary feature of an absolutely 
perfect being. Instead, one might say, love-as-benevolence is to be conceived 
as an aspect of a more fundamental sort of love, that love in which one is 
seeking a valuable and appropriate sort of unity with another personal being. 
Part, but only part, of what constitutes unity with such an other is willing their 
good in a way that is appropriate to the sort of relationship between them. So 
one might say that we need not think of love-as-benevolence as maximal; the 


7 One might wonder whether this is really a serious difficulty, if one takes the worries about divine 
rationality in the face of no-best-world problems to have some sort of solution. But these cases are 
disanalogous: that one has and acts on an adequate reason to adopt a course of action that is not 
rationally optimal makes one count as no less rational, but that one has and acts on an adequate reason 
to adopt a course of action less than maximally loving would make one count as less loving. See 
Murphy 2014 and Murphy 2017a, 38-41. 
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benevolence is just whatever is appropriate given the sort of unity that has been 
realized or is to be realized between the parties. Nor need we be troubled about 
how to explain the presence of decisive reasons to act in the ways characteristic 
of love-as-benevolence on its own; such reasons are to be explained in terms of 
love-as-univolence. 

Love-as-univolence is the sort of love emphasized by Schellenberg in his work 
on divine hiddenness, and he is emphatic about the dependence of ascribing this 
sort of love maximally to God on the affirmation of a perfect-being conception 
(Schellenberg 2015, 89-95). While in his first book-length statement of the 
argument from divine hiddenness, the Anselmian conception is not foregrounded, 
Schellenberg has in later work emphasized this assumption and has made explicit 
that he is resting the premise that God must be maximally univolently loving on 
God’s being absolutely perfect. But it seems to me that Schellenberg’s defense of 
this necessity is deeply inadequate, and the considerations that he forwards to 
defend the connection between absolute perfection and love-as-univolence in fact 
make that connection implausible. (For a different sort of argument against 
Schellenberg’s view, see Rea 2018.) 

Schellenberg’s focus is on love that involves “seek[ing] meaningful, conscious 
relationship with the beloved” (Schellenberg 2015, 96). He thinks that if one tries 
to conceive of the most perfect possible person, then one will either conceive of 
that person as exhibiting love-as-univolence, or one can be brought to see that 
one’s conception of perfection is deficient by noting that such a person would be 
improved by adding love-as-univolence to the imagined person (Schellenberg 
2015, 96-7). Now, we need to be careful here. One reason that one might think 
that perfection requires seeking love-as-seeking-unity is that one might think that, 
of course, created persons would be benefited by being in relation with the 
absolutely perfect being, and the absolutely perfect being would exhibit maximal 
love-as-benevolence. But we have already put to the side, at least for the sake of 
argument, that divine perfection involves maximal love-as-benevolence. What we 
want is a reason for thinking that love-as-seeking-unity is itself a perfection that is 
not explanatorily posterior to love-as-benevolence. 

Schellenberg’s primary mode of argument here is to try to rid us of misgivings 
that we might have that would obstruct our recognizing love-as-seeking-unity as 
part of perfection. He acknowledges that our primary reason for affirming this 
sort of love as a divine perfection is that we think of it as a human perfection: part 
of being a human in good condition is to be open to and to seek out this sort of 
unity with other persons. But explanations of this sort as to why we should think 
that love-as-seeking-unity is a divine perfection are open to the objection, 
Schellenberg recognizes, that such love is a human perfection due to features of 
our creaturely kind. As God does not belong to our creaturely kind, that would 
count as reason to doubt rather than to affirm that love-as-univolence is a divine 
perfection. As Schellenberg puts it, 
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One such argument [against Schellenberg’s account of love as a divine perfec- 
tion] will say that the sort of sharing, relational love I have in mind is so 
important in human life and should indeed be cultivated by us because we 
need it to get along with each other and advance the human project, as well as 
to grow and flourish individually: there is, for example, ever so much that we can 
learn from each other in sharing relationships. But God doesn’t need to evolve 
and grow or to get along with others in order to survive. God doesn’t need love to 
flourish. (Schellenberg 2015, 98) 


But Schellenberg thinks that we should not harbor such concerns. 


Such an argument might have some weight if its reasons for saying love is good 
were the only reasons. But they’re not. For one thing, these reasons all stress 
love’s instrumental value in human life—what it’s good for. Isn’t love also 
intrinsically valuable, good in itself? And if so, mightn’t there be a very different 
reason for saying God would have it too? A person who’s open and sharing, 
willing to give of herself in relationship, has a quality we admire. 

(Schellenberg 2015, 98) 


There are a lot of distinctions here, some of which are made by Schellenberg, some 
only hinted at, that are relevant to an evaluation of this argument. Let us 
distinguish between the good of seeking personal relationships and the good of 
being in those relationships. Let us also distinguish between ways in which seeking 
or being in personal relationships might be good. It might be good instrumentally, 
as bringing about some goods distinct from its realization; that is instrumental 
value. It might be non-instrumentally good. One way for it to be non- 
instrumentally good is to be at least partially constitutive of the flourishing, the 
overall well-being, of either the lover or the beloved; it is, even apart from its 
further effects, good for one or the other of them. This is, by stipulation, flourish- 
ing value. Another way for it to be non-instrumentally good is for it to be at least 
partially constitutive of the perfection, the completely nondefective excellent 
condition, of the being that exhibits it. This is, by stipulation, perfectionist value. 
Another way for it to be non-instrumentally good is for it to be non- 
instrumentally but agent-neutrally good: to be good as such, not simply good 
for this person or that person, but just simply good. This is, by stipulation, agent- 
neutral final value. Another way for it to be non-instrumentally good is for it to be 
intrinsically good in a very strict sense of “intrinsic” goodness: that its goodness 
does not depend in any way on a relation to a subject. This is, by stipulation, 
intrinsic value. 

What Schellenberg seems to be saying is this. One way to think of the goodness 
of seeking personal relationship is as instrumental value: valuable for bringing 
about, for the individuals involved, various things that one can get in personal 
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relationships (knowledge, security, pleasure), or perhaps even for the relationship 
itself. This makes seeking relationships instrumentally valuable for the sake of 
realizing the flourishing value of being in such relationships. But, Schellenberg 
concedes, God, who is absolutely perfect, lacking nothing, does not need anything 
to flourish. An absolutely perfect being does not need any relationships with us. 
That a created person fails to respond to the divine seeking of personal relation- 
ship by entering more fully into that relationship does not make God less 
flourishing. (We might add, in order to ensure that the case for love-as-univo- 
lence isn’t assuming the value of love-as-benevolence as a premise, that even if 
creatures will flourish more fully by being in such a relationship with God, that 
does not show that God must seek such relationships, for the instrumental value of 
seeking such relationship to being in such relationships gives God reason to seek 
such relationship only insofar as God has reason to be in them, and we are not 
assuming here that creaturely goodness gives God reasons for love-as-benevolence.) 

So far, I agree with Schellenberg that an absolutely perfect being needs no 
relationships with creatures, and so the necessity of God’s exhibiting love-as- 
univolence is not to be explained in terms of God’s needing such relationships to 
flourish. But if God need not be in such relationships, why must God seek such 
personal relationships with creaturely persons? Schellenberg’s explicit answer is 
that seeking unifying relationships is “intrinsically valuable.” But it is clear that all 
he means by “intrinsically valuable” in this context is that it is something non- 
instrumentally valuable, as he is contrasting his own answer with the appeal to 
instrumental value that he concedes is unhelpful for explaining why a perfect God 
must be loving. Either love-as-univolence as such just has flourishing value for 
God, or it is somehow part of God’s perfectionist value, or it is agent-neutrally 
finally valuable, or it is (in the strict sense) intrinsically valuable. But none of these 
provides a basis for a plausible argument for Schellenberg’s view. 

Suppose we say that it is just constitutive of God’s flourishing that God seeks 
unity with others. This is consistent with God’s necessary perfection, he might say, 
because it is a necessary feature of God’s motivational structure and not contin- 
gent on another free being’s response. Schellenberg argues that seeking unity with 
others is an aspect of human flourishing, even when such unity is not to be had, 
and so has a kind of value independent of realizing the goods of the sought 
relationships (Schellenberg 2015, 99), and perhaps this could be projected to the 
absolutely perfect being as well. Nevertheless, this is unpromising. Even if such 
seeking is constitutive of human flourishing, it is pretty obviously true that this 
fact is explanatorily posterior to such relationships’ being constitutive of human 
flourishing. If it were not true that being in relationship with others contributes to 


è The view that God needs such relationships to flourish would have the untoward consequence that 
God is maximally needy with respect to personal relationships. That sort of talk is not unfamiliar in 
process thought about God, but it is deeply foreign to Anselmian thinking about divine perfection. 
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our flourishing, then being the sort of human being who seeks relationship with 
others would not be an aspect of our flourishing either. Given that God’s flour- 
ishing is necessary, and so no response from any other free created person could 
be essential to God’s flourishing, it is hard to see how seeking such relationships 
could be an essential part of God’s flourishing. 

Perhaps, then, we should think of Schellenberg as conceiving the value of God’s 
seeking personal relationships with creatures as one of these other sorts of non- 
instrumental value. To just posit that it bears perfectionist value would be not to 
argue for but to reassert that love-as-univolence belongs to divine perfection. But 
note that if this is so, then he has not answered the initial objection, which is that 
the way that love-as-univolence is good for humans undermines rather than 
supports the view that it is part of divine perfection. As I argued above, it seems 
very clear that the explanation for love-as-univolence belonging to human per- 
fection takes as a premise that being in such relationships is good for us, consti- 
tutive of our flourishing. But that is not going to be true of the absolutely perfect 
being, that somehow that being’s flourishing is contingent on the response of 
creatures to that being’s overtures. 

If we try to appeal to some other sort of value—agent-neutral final value or 
intrinsic value—then Schellenberg’s claim would be that it is just good that God be 
loving in this sense, and that’s why we should take God to be loving in this way. 
This would be an unusual way to defend an Anselmian perfection, to argue from 
its being just good that the world be a certain way (that God be loving) to the view 
that God’s perfection includes God’s being that way. (It makes something that at 
least contingently includes more than God—“the world”—be explanatorily prior 
to the features of God, which is anti-Anselmian.) But in any case, again, it is 
implausible that its agent-neutral final value is not explanatorily posterior to the 
role it has in the flourishing of the parties; when we think it is good, full stop, for 
people to be friends, it is not as if that is a distinct fact independent of its being for 
the parties’ flourishing; it is because it is a good thing that people flourish that this 
has whatever agent-neutral final value it has. And that makes implausible the 
notion that the value realized is intrinsic value in the strict sense, as if there is a 
value of seeking union or realizing union that is just independent of how it 
improves the lives of the people involved. 

The basic point on which I am insisting is that Schellenberg’s initial objection to 
his own view is extremely powerful and there appears to be no satisfactory answer 
to it: the value of love-as-univolence in our lives is so tied up with the ways that it 
contributes to our flourishing that we cannot project from being loving in this 
sense being a human perfection to its being a divine perfection.’ (For an alternative 


° Schellenberg also appeals to the analogy between parents and children on one hand and God and 
creaturely persons on the other; again, the disanalogies between these are also dramatic and under- 
explored (Schellenberg 2015, 98-9). 
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press against conceding to Schellenberg that God must exhibit this sort of familiar 
love toward us, see Yadav 2020a.) And when we realize that these are the grounds on 
which Schellenberg wants to attribute love-as-univolence to God—that love-as- 
univolence is a human perfection—we should come to the conclusion that it is 
rather less plausible that such love is an aspect of God’s necessary nature. 

Now, one might respond: it is just obvious that love-as-seeking-unity is part of 
the divine perfection. So even if the particular place that love has in human life 
does not provide a basis for thinking that this is a divine perfection, we should 
nevertheless think of an absolutely perfect being as loving in this way. I first report 
that I do not share this intuition at all. I think of God’s seeking out a relationship 
with us as something done entirely for our sake, for our flourishing, and so 
because I do not think that God necessarily is motivated by our flourishing in 
the way suggested by the love-as-benevolence framework, I do not think that 
God’s seeking out a relationship with us is something that God necessarily does, 
even conditionally on the existence of personal beings like us. If one asks “Why 
would a perfect being seek out relationship with creatures?” I want to say that the 
most fundamental answer is “Because such relationships are good for us.” But as 
God does not have necessary motivation to pursue what is good for us, God need 
not have had any motivation to pursue personal relationships with us. 

If the objector’s intuition persists, though, that a perfect being would exhibit 
love-as-univolence, we would need to ask whether this view can satisfy the 
constraints on divine perfections that moral perfection and love-as-benevolence 
had trouble with. These constraints were, first, that no acceptable view can entail 
that God’s willing and acting must adhere to some pattern unless God has decisive 
reasons to adhere to that pattern, and second, that any divine perfection must 
have an intrinsic maximum. But there are grounds to doubt that love-as-univo- 
lence can satisfy either of these criteria. 

That God exhibits love-as-univolence entails that God will do certain things 
and act in certain ways with respect to creatures that are capable of personal 
relationships with God. That is, after all, how Schellenberg can get a plausible 
argument from divine hiddenness up and running: God’s being necessarily 
motivated in this way, along with God’s having power and knowledge to their 
logical limits, is what makes the presence of nonresistant nonbelief in God a 
phenomenon that requires explanation (Schellenberg 1993; Schellenberg 2015). 
But it is not at all clear what reasons for action we can appeal to in order to explain 
why God must will and act in univolent ways. The value of creatures does not 
seem capable of necessitating such a divine response. (Contrast this with the much 
more plausible view, given trinitarian conceptions of God, that the distinct divine 
persons will necessarily have univolent love for each other; each person is not only 
perfect, but they are perfectly suited for mutual love.) It is unclear what reasons 
grounded in the value borne by the divine nature would explain why God must act 
in these ways. And if one appeals to the fact of univolent love itself, again, it seems 
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false that the mere fact of willing itself is reason-giving. So we lack an account of 
the decisive reasons for univolent love that is being ascribed to God, and without 
such reasons, God’s necessarily having love-as-univolence would be contrary to 
the divine freedom. 

How should we think of the intrinsic maximum of love-as-univolence? The 
natural answer is: seeking the fullest possible personal relationship with every 
creature capable of such personal relationship (Schellenberg 2015). I have my 
doubts that there is such a thing as the fullest possible relationship with God for 
finite creatures to exhibit: given the infinite ontological gap between God and 
creatures, there is no degree of unity with God attainable by a creature such that 
there is no increase in the unity with God that God can make possible for that 
creature (Murphy 2017a, 37; see 10.2). But one might also ask whether the 
intrinsic maximum of this feature dictates anything about the number of creatures 
with whom such unity can be sought. 

There is a puzzle here. The number of beings with whom God could seek such a 
relationship is contingent, as the number of creaturely persons is contingent. Do 
we say that how far the goodness of love-as-univolence is realized depends on the 
number of persons with whom God seeks such relationship? That has some 
plausibility to it. If seeking relationship with others is good, then one might 
reasonably think: more is better. But if we think that, then we end up with the 
view that love-as-univolence lacks an intrinsic maximum, because God could 
always have created more persons with whom to seek the relevant sort of union. 
I take it that this is not the view; not only do we have a no-maximal-number- 
of-persons-to-love problem, it is at odds with Schellenberg’s allowance that God 
might have failed to create any persons at all (Schellenberg 2015, 45). So what one 
who takes love-as-univolence to be a divine perfection should say is that its 
goodness does not depend on the number of created persons that exist. 

The notion that the goodness of love-as-univolence does not depend on the 
number of created persons that exist yields the result that its intrinsic maximum 
can be reached without there actually being any created persons with whom to 
seek union. This seems to me hard to believe. To say that God necessarily seeks 
full and intimate union with whatever created persons that might exist, because 
having this desire is so valuable, even though it is not necessitated by the value 
of the creatures themselves, but that such motivation toward seeking union with 
created persons does not extend at all to bringing such persons into existence, is 
a ramshackle position. It might not be a ramshackle position, I allow, if the 
thought is that created persons merit that sort of response; one could then say 
that love-as-univolence is a response to that merit, and need not extend to any 
motivation to bring such beings into existence. But I cannot see what plausible 
combination of positions about the value of love-as-univolence, the value of the 
absolutely perfect being, and the value of creatures can yield the result that an 
absolutely perfect being must exhibit maximal love-as-univolence to whatever 
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creaturely persons exist but need not have any motivation to bring such persons 
into existence. 

The view I am proposing with respect to the love framework for characterizing 
divine motivation is this. Once we reject the morality framework as necessarily 
characterizing divine motivation (5.3), that undermines the most plausible basis 
for thinking that love-as-benevolence characterizes divine motivation. While 
one might try to reintroduce love-as-benevolence by way of appeal to love-as- 
univolence, we have very strong reasons to doubt and no more than very weak 
reasons to believe that love-as-univolence is a divine perfection. Neither the 
morality framework nor the love framework is a plausible account of the necessary 
motivational structure of an absolutely perfect being. (This does not mean that the 
absolutely perfect being could not be motivated by the reasons that are charac- 
teristic of morality or love, only that such a being is not necessarily so motivated; 
for elaboration of this point, see 6.5.) At any rate, it should be plain enough why 
one might have deep skepticism about whether the morality and love frameworks 
correctly characterize divine action, and why one might wonder if there is any 
alternative framework that can better illuminate the motivational structure that 
belongs to God simply in virtue of being divine. 


6 


The Holiness Framework 


6.1 Morality, love, holiness 


A framework for divine action presents a structure of divine motivation as a 
necessary feature of God. I have argued that the two most commonly endorsed 
frameworks for divine action, the morality framework and the love framework, are 
flawed: we have strong reason to doubt that an absolutely perfect being necessarily 
exhibits the motivational patterns that those frameworks ascribe to God (5.3-5.4). 
As I noted above, my main aim with respect to these arguments is to establish the 
serious interest of an inquiry into how divine motivation would look if the only 
necessary divine motivation were to be framed in terms of divine holiness. The 
aim of this chapter is to characterize, and defend, that framework for divine 
action, the holiness framework. 

I first describe a distinct framework of holiness norms that characterize divine 
action, which framework is more plausibly ascribed to God than are the morality 
and love frameworks. I claim that this holiness framework is intelligible, is not 
foreign to our own practical commitments, and should be taken to characterize 
divine action if we believe in any reasons of status at all (6.2). Such reasons admit 
of a plausible explanation (6.3), and there is a confirming consilience between the 
characterization of divine action in Scripture and the account of divine action 
offered by the holiness framework (6.4). Accepting the holiness framework while 
rejecting the morality and love frameworks does not require the denial that God is 
motivated by the prospect of promoting creaturely well-being; it involves only the 
rejection of the view that such divine motivation is necessary (6.5). Employing the 
holiness framework to think in a fresh way about problems of divine action that 
are both topics of perennial Christian concern and staples of the contemporary 
literature in philosophical theology and philosophy of religion is the goal of the 
remainder of Part II. 


6.2 The holiness framework 
The frameworks most commonly employed in contemporary philosophy of 


religion to structure accounts of God’s motivations are the morality framework 
and the love framework. In my view, both of these frameworks are implausible 
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accounts of the necessary motivational structure of an absolutely perfect being. 
Reasons of morality and love-as-benevolence are rooted in the good of creatures, 
but we have no basis for thinking that creaturely good must give God decisive 
reasons to promote it (5.3, 5.4). Reasons of love-as-univolence are rooted in 
the flourishing promised in union between the parties, but God, as absolutely 
perfect, is already complete (5.4). One might wonder, given my emphasis in 
those earlier arguments on the demands that divine freedom places on what we 
should say about frameworks for divine action—that is, that no motivations 
should be ascribed to God as necessary unless God must have decisive reasons 
to be motivated in that way—whether any framework for divine action could 
measure up. 

In casting about for decisive reasons for divine action, we might be tempted to 
despair by how high the bar of decisive reasons seems. But, really, all it takes for 
God to have decisive reason to adhere to some pattern of action is for God to have 
any reason to perform some action, so long as that reason is requiring. A requiring 
reason for A to ¢ is a reason to ¢ that A rationally must act on in the absence 
of adequate considerations to the contrary. (A justifying reason for A to ọ, by 
contrast, is a reason to ¢ that A rationally may act on in the absence of sufficient 
considerations to the contrary.) It would thus be enough to show that God has 
decisive reason to act in some way if it can be shown that God has any requiring 
reasons for action, even pro tanto only: for if God has a requiring reason to ¢, then 
God has decisive reason to ¢ in the absence of adequate considerations to the 
contrary. The problem with the morality and love frameworks is not that that 
they provide only pro tanto reasons for God to act; it is that we have reason to 
disbelieve that God must have any requiring reasons of morality and love-as- 
benevolence at all, even pro tanto ones. 

What makes it implausible that the reasons of morality and love-as-benevo- 
lence are requiring reasons for God, such that God must act on them in the 
absence of considerations to the contrary, is that these are reasons to promote the 
good of creatures. The case against the absolutely perfect being’s being rationally 
required to act for the sake of creatures, even pro tanto, is twofold. First, it is hard 
to believe, given the difference in status between them, that God must respond to 
their value by promoting it, that creaturely value necessitates divine action in that 
way. (This does not mean that there are no reasons for God to promote creaturely 
good! It means only that God’s necessary reasons for promoting creaturely good 
are not requiring, but no more than justifying; see 6.5.) Second, we lack good 
arguments that would make this easier to believe: the arguments that purport to 
show that the absolutely perfect being must be subject to norms of morality or 
love-as-benevolence are very weak. 

By contrast: what would be far more plausible would be the notion that the 
reasons for action that require God to act in the absence of considerations to the 
contrary would be reasons for God to respond to God’s goodness rather than 
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reasons for God to respond to creaturely goodness. Of course, the suggestion is 
not that God could act for the sake of promoting—improving, or preventing 
setbacks to—God’s existence, well-being, or perfection. All of these are absolute 
and cannot be improved or set back, so reasons for promoting the divine goodness 
are not to be had. But this is an obstacle to the suggestion that a framework for 
divine action can be built around God’s goodness only if reasons for action are 
concerned only with promotion of the good. If there are other appropriate forms 
of response to the good, then this hypothesis remains open. (I elaborate upon this 
possibility in 6.3.) 

Will such a view be at odds with divine freedom? Well, if there is any sort of 
value such that it would not be so surprising if it necessitated the action of an 
absolutely perfect being, it is the value exhibited by that absolutely perfect being. 
Aquinas, for example, is clear that creaturely goodness cannot necessitate divine 
action: “The will of God cannot be investigated by reasoning, except for those 
items that it is absolutely necessary for God to will. Now...such items do not 
include what God wills in regard to creatures” (Summa Theologiae Ia 46, 2). But 
Aquinas was also clear that divine willing could be necessitated by the divine 
goodness: God necessarily loves, enjoys, delights in God (Summa Theologiae Ia 19, 3). 
And any worries that allowing God to be necessitated by goodness interferes 
with divine sovereignty would surely be lessened or eliminated if the goodness 
in question were not that of some creature but the sovereign God’s very own 
goodness. 

The holiness framework holds that a necessary pattern of divine motivation 
with respect to creatures can be explained by that pattern’s being a response to the 
divine goodness itself. The proposal is this: that by reflecting on and attempting to 
render intelligible primary holiness, we can reach a plausible, more general 
hypothesis about the way that God’s goodness gives God reason to act with respect 
to creatures. The absolute holiness of God, due to God’s absolute perfection, 
amounts to this, that necessarily all creaturely subjects, in virtue of their inevitably 
limited goodness, are unfit to be at some level of intimacy with the absolutely 
perfect being (2.9). The hypothesis I propose is that this sort of unfitness is due to 
a general truth about the absolutely perfect being (3.3), that the status of the 
absolutely perfect being is so great that it is unfitting for beings that are deficient, 
defective, or any in way limited in goodness to be intimately related to a being who 
is no way deficient, defective, or limited in goodness. It is the more unfitting the 
more intimately united the absolutely perfect being is with a being that is limited, 
deficient, or defective, and the more limited, deficient, or defective the being is, the 
more unfitting it is for such a being to be thus united with the absolutely perfect 
being. Because this unfittingness is to be explained in terms of the failure of the 
creature to be fit for that level of intimate union with God due to God’s absolute 
perfection, God’s reasons to do something about it are grounded in, and respon- 
sive to, God’s own value. 
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The idea that I am proposing here is not the gnostic view that creatures are 
intrinsically evil, by their natures somehow intrinsically opposed to goodness, 
intrinsically opposed to God. It is fully compatible with this framework that every 
creature is good insofar as it exists, that every creature’s goodness is a participation 
in or likeness to the divine goodness, and that insofar as a creature is bad, it is 
because exhibits some gap between the (participated) goodness that it should have 
in virtue of its kind and the (participated) goodness that it actually exhibits (see 
e.g. Murphy 2011, 150-60). This classic conception of creaturely goodness is not 
at all gnostic; it is, rather, the standard counterimage to gnosticism’s dim view of 
the status of creatures. What the holiness framework appeals to is not any idea of 
the creaturely’s being intrinsically evil, but to the distance between the unlimited 
goodness of God and the infinitesimal goodness of any creature. The necessary 
unfittingness of intimate relationship between God and creature is due not to 
creatureliness being in itself evil, but due to creatureliness entailing what Adams 
calls an absurd “size gap” between God and creatures (M. M. Adams 1999a, 94). 
(Of course, some creatures are bad in various ways, and such badness takes the 
unfittingness of God’s being intimately related to those creatures beyond that 
which holds simply in virtue of their creatureliness.) 

On this view, then, while we understand God’s holiness in terms of the dual 
tremendum/fascinans response, a response that is available only to, but is 
extremely salient for, rational creatures like us, the appropriateness of the dual 
tremendum/fascinans response is an instance of a wider normative pattern, that it 
can be unfitting for the more limitedly good to be too closely unified with the less 
limitedly good. God, given this framework, would have reasons not to act so as to 
draw too near to limitedly good creatures, and would have reasons to make it the 
case that creatures that draw too near to God are repelled or otherwise no longer 
in such intimacy with God. To be clear: Iam not arguing that just because we have 
good reason to situate ourselves in a certain way with respect to God, it must 
therefore also be true that God has good reason to situate Godself with respect to 
us in that way. I am arguing that as the value that explains why we have such a 
reason is God’s own absolute perfection, a value that gives not only us but also 
God reasons for action, it is plausible that the unfittingness of a being of limited 
goodness to be intimately related to God gives God reasons for action as well. 

The sorts of reasons for action that are at stake here can be labeled reasons of 
status.’ Geoffrey Cupit usefully describes a “system of practical reasoning” that he 


1 The appeal to reasons of status as an explication of what divine holiness amounts to may generate 
further suspicions of the sort that were considered at the end of Chapter 3. There I considered briefly 
the charge that there is a tension between the portrayal of the God of Scripture and the conception of 
God as absolutely perfect. Here is a corresponding practical worry: that it can’t be right to think that the 
God of Scripture, who lifts up the lowly and seeks justice for the oppressed, has and even may act on 
reasons of status. I will begin to address this worry below in this section, though some relevant 
discussion has to be postponed until Chapter 11 (11.3). 
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labels the “status system” (Cupit 1996, 5). Unlike a conception of practical 
reasoning based on the promotion of value—the actualization of good states of 
affairs—the status system is concerned with responding to a being’s status. As 
Cupit writes, 


The fundamental assumption of the status system is that it makes sense to speak 
of being or entities as existing on some level, as having some particular status. 
The idea is that beings can be of higher, equal, or lower status. [Status is] a 
measure of superiority or inferiority... 


The different status levels in a hierarchy or on a scale are referred to as the grades, 
ranks or degrees. Assignment to a particular status is to be made on the basis of 
status-affecting attributes. These include virtues and vices, merits and demerits, 
qualities and flaws. (Cupit 1996, 5) 


The status that a being has can fix one’s appropriate or inappropriate action with 
respect to that being: 


We...speak of treating a being as possessing the status that it has, or of failing to 
do so. We speak of showing respect to those worthy of respect by, say, honouring 
the honourable, praising the praiseworthy, revering the fearful, worshipping the 
worshipful, and so on.... To treat a being in such a manner, to treat it as it is, is 
to treat it appropriately, properly, or fittingly, in the manner which befits it. 


But we may also act unfittingly: we may treat as higher or lower than is 
appropriate. (Cupit 1996, 6) 


The status system is a way of conceptualizing certain very familiar and not at all 
eccentric views about practical reasonableness. Kantian moral thought, for 
example, is built on the notion that human beings have a sort of status that 
distinguishes them from other things in the world, such that they have dignity 
and not simply price (Groundwork 4:434-5); and this is not a brute fact but in 
virtue of the human’s having a certain capacity for agency that other beings lack 
(Groundwork 4:435-6). The statuses that make a difference to the quality of one’s 
action need not, on Kant’s view, be statuses of others. The statuses include the 
status of the very agent deciding what to do, for on Kant’s view, as on all decent 
people’s views, there are ways of acting that should not be taken seriously as 
options because they are beneath one. So the remarks that Cupit is making about 
the status system are not innovations with respect to the reconstruction of 
practical reasoning, but make explicit and generalize some very familiar thoughts 
about action. 

One who takes the status system to be a correct account how certain meritori- 
ous features of a being can make a difference to how that being is to be treated 
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should, I think, find the claims that I am making on behalf of the holiness 
framework amenable. For, first, it seems plain that the status system captures 
some basic thoughts about how and why we are to act in certain ways with respect 
to God. God’s status is the most exalted status possible, for God is absolutely 
perfect. It has uniformly seemed entirely plain to theists that, on the basis of God’s 
status, there are various ways of acting with respect to God that are fitting or 
unfitting. It is fitting to worship and praise God, and it is unfitting to disparage 
God or to blaspheme. It is fitting to place oneself under God’s direction, and it is 
unfitting to defy God. 

Second, it is very plausible that being unified with other beings of various types 
is the sort of activity that can be fitting or unfitting for beings given their status. 
This is a broad truth worth dwelling on. A Kantian idea noted above, which is also 
at home with commonsense thought, is that actions are the sort of thing that can 
be beneath a being’s status. The moral law rules out for us various sorts of action, 
ways of treating others and ourselves, that are beneath our status as free, self- 
directing beings. Commonsense thought affirms this, and doubles down, holding 
that even if there are some sorts of action that are not in themselves simply ruled 
out, they can be beneath the status of those who are particularly virtuous, or who 
occupy a certain elevated role. One way, one of the most intimate ways, for one to 
be united to an action is to choose and perform it, but some actions are beneath 
one’s status to choose and perform, and their being beneath one’s status gives one 
reason not to perform that action. 

Consider next an extremely talented artist, a sculptor, who is exquisitely 
creative and able at her craft. She has the capacity to envision and execute the 
most profound or exhilarating or troubling or enchanting works. But there may be 
materials that are simply beneath her talent, failing to be sufficiently up to the 
tasks for her to employ. She might even have reason to forgo producing an 
artwork rather than have her vision realized only partially, because the materials 
are not up to her talents. For an artist and her craft, one way of being unified with 
a material is to put it to use, but some materials are beneath the artist’s status, even 
if those materials would be perfectly suitable for a child or a less accomplished 
artist. That these materials are beneath her gives reason to forgo using them 
altogether, not just to prefer better materials to them. This does not mean, of 
course, that she will never use them; but she has a reason against using them that 
requires reasons to the contrary in order to overcome. 

Consider, again, how being in a certain condition of well-being, happiness, or 
contentment can be below or above a person’s status (2.6). We think that it is 
unfitting when deeply good and generous people are badly-off and unhappy, when 
the world has failed to cooperate by providing them with the goods of a satisfac- 
tory life. This is another important Kantian thought (Critique of Practical Reason 
5:110-11) that also belongs to common sense. The other side also seems to have 
common appeal: it is unfitting when a vicious, malevolent person somehow is 
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enjoying a high level of welfare and contentment. Whatever retributivism as a 
theory of punishment has going for it is largely due to its initial thought, widely 
appealing to ordinary consciousness, that it is unfitting for a person who has acted 
deeply unjustly to continue enjoying great goods of social life. The unification 
relation of enjoying is deeply unfitting between evil people and satisfaction, 
happiness, and contentment. 

The idea that certain actions or conditions or circumstances might be beneath 
one’s status is pretty easy to accept, if one is not simply a skeptic about status and 
its reason-giving force. (I consider and respond to some sources of such 
skepticism later in this section, and in 6.3.) But there is more hesitation when it 
comes to personal relationships, when it comes to the idea that one’s being in a 
relationship with some other person might beneath one’s status—that the former’s 
status gives that person reason not to enter into or remain in some relationship 
with the latter. And there is a solid basis for such hesitation. Thoughts about status 
have historically been mixed up with false, stupid, and dangerous views about 
what actually confers practically relevant status. But it is perhaps easier to 
acknowledge that certain personal relationships with some other can be below a 
person’s status when it does not look like the affirmation of this thought about 
status is mixed up with some sort of general rejection of fundamental human 
equality. (I do not take the acknowledgment of reasons of status to be itself a 
rejection of fundamental human equality, any more than I take the acknowledg- 
ment of reasons arising from special relationships—friendship, cooperation, etc.— 
to be a rejection of fundamental human equality.) 

Consider, for example, a case of a unification relation between persons that 
is restricted to a very specific context. In one of his tennis essays David Foster 
Wallace, who was a very accomplished junior player, describes the life and 
competition of Michael Joyce, a professional player who is hanging on in the 
pro circuit—having to qualify by playing into major tournaments, for example, 
rather than being invited. Observing Joyce’s dismantling of fellow qualifier Julian 
Knowle during an early round of the Canadian Open, Wallace remarks: 


Knowle is technically entitled to be called a professional, but he is playing a 
fundamentally different grade of tennis from Michael Joyce’s, one constrained by 
limitations Joyce does not have. I feel like I could get on a tennis court with Julian 
Knowle. He would beat me, perhaps badly, but I don’t feel like it would be absurd 
for me to occupy the same 78’ x 27’ rectangle as he. But the idea of me playing 
Joyce—or even hitting around with him...— is now revealed to me to be absurd 
and in a certain way obscene. (Wallace 2016, 70) 


Wallace’s claim is not that Joyce would be unwilling or unhappy to play or even 
just hit around with him; it might have been good publicity for Joyce, and would 
have been nearly effortless for him (Wallace 2016, 70-1n.47). But it seemed to 
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Wallace, and his assessment seems to me to be correct, that it was unfitting— 
“absurd” and “obscene”—for him to play Joyce. Joyce is in such an entirely 
different league with respect to tennis that it would be an inappropriate response 
to his status for Wallace to play him. I take it that the earlier example (2.8) of the 
perceived unfittingness of the novice student taking part in the advanced seminar 
is another instance of this phenomenon. Even allowing for fundamental human 
equality, we should recognize that given a context of personal interaction and the 
status relevant to that context, some are so far beneath another’s status with 
respect to that context of interaction that it is unfitting for the higher status to 
be united to the lower status person in that context, and that can be a reason not to 
interact in that way. 

One might be suspicious of these examples on multiple grounds. The first is a 
sort of general skepticism about our ability to reason about particular statuses and 
their normative force, especially in the context of personal relationships. Although 
I conceded above that the idea of reasons of status has been wrapped up with views 
that range from revolting in themselves to merely ridiculous in themselves while 
revolting in their effects, one might think that such a concession undersells the 
extent to which the warped history of status notions has undermined our capacity 
to form justified judgments about what confers status. 

This seems to me to overplay the grounds for skepticism about status. What 
is common to various understandings of the status system is the idea that there 
is such a thing as value, or perfection, or excellence, which makes fitting (or 
unfitting) various other things standing in some relation to beings that exhibit 
the relevant variety of goodness. What is most objectionable about appeals 
to status, I think, is that they are too often not grounded in what is really 
excellent and thus genuinely conferring of status. But it is not as if we could 
conduct our practical lives well without trying to respond to real excellences. 
And so long as we believe that there is such a thing as real excellence, we will 
take up, reflect on, and act on judgments about such excellence. It would be 
strange and arbitrary to be willing to make use of such judgments when not 
thinking about status and how we ought to respond to it but not be willing 
to make use of such judgments when thinking about the difference status 
can make. 

A second and third type of worry attack the status system more directly, at least 
in the context of relationships between persons. One of these calls into question 
the considered judgments regarding the tennis and seminar cases, holding that 
closer examination of them should lead us to reject reasons of status in such 
contexts. Take the tennis case. Suppose that Wallace had instead gone ahead with 
his plan and asked Joyce to play a match with him. Wouldn’t Joyce have been a 
jerk to invoke reasons of status—that it would be obscene to be on the court with 
Wallace—in declining to play? And if Joyce would be a jerk to invoke such 
reasons, isn’t the best explanation of that the fact that there are no such 
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reasons—that regardless of Joyce’s prowess at tennis, there is no sense in which 
Wallace’s playing him would have been unfitting? 

I agree with the premise that is being employed for the sake of questioning the 
claim that Joyce’s excellence gives Joyce reason not to play Wallace: that Joyce’s 
invoking such reasons would, at least in some cases (more on this qualification 
below), be itself obnoxious and unwarranted. But there are two possible explan- 
ations of this datum. One is that there are no such reasons of status here, and so 
Joyce would be appealing to something illusory. The other is that there are such 
reasons of status, but Joyce has good reason not to invoke them in declining to 
play. I think that the denial of reasons of status is a much worse account of the 
intuition at issue than is the view that Joyce has reasons not to be standoffish with 
Wallace, reasons that override or exclude the reasons of status. 

This is true for at least four reasons. First, if Joyce does view playing Wallace to 
be beneath him, and chooses not to play Wallace on that basis, you can see what 
the point of Joyce’s denial is, even if all-things-considered you do not think that 
this is a sufficient reason for him not to play Wallace. The very same thing that 
enables Wallace to see something obscene about asking to play a match, or even 
hit around with Joyce—the vast gap in the level of excellence between Joyce and 
Wallace—can give point to Joyce’s refusal to play with Wallace. And thus we 
should say that there are reasons of status present here, even if in this imagined 
case Joyce were mistaken about how to take them into account in deciding what to 
do. Second, we need to hold on to the notion that there are reasons of status here 
because they would help to explain why Joyce need not be a jerk in refusing to play 
due to reasons of status, should Wallace approach Joyce presumptuously or 
rudely, or if the only reason offered to Joyce for playing is some financial incentive 
that would be nice for Joyce to have but which Joyce could easily do without. In 
such cases, Joyce might reasonably decline to play just for those reasons of status, 
without counting as a jerk but instead as someone who recognizes his own 
excellence and is responding to it appropriately—not allowing it to be abused or 
treated as something simply for sale. (When presumptuous young men challenge 
professional women’s basketball players to games of one-on-one (Peters 2018), 
these women are simply correct to note that the gap between their excellence and 
these young men’s skills is such that it is beneath these women to play them.) 
Third, and similarly, we need such reasons to explain why Wallace could reason- 
ably decline to play Joyce, even if he were offered, say, cash by his publicist to do 
so. And, fourth, unless there are reasons of status, we cannot properly explain why 
Joyce is praiseworthy for wearing his excellence lightly rather than invoking it 
against an inferior player who is interested, even for innocent reasons, in playing 
with him. (See 11.3 for further discussion of this point, which bears on how we 
should understand the virtue of humility.) 

Thus I think it would be a mistake to deny reasons of status due to the fact that 
we can imagine Joyce’s counting as a jerk if Joyce invokes those reasons for not 
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playing with someone whose skills are so far beneath his own. The better explan- 
ation is that, though there are indeed reasons of status relevant, there are also 
other standing reasons that militate against invoking reasons of status against 
one’s fellows. Given the value of humans’ standing in relationships of equality, 
solidarity, and in some cases friendship, we often have reasons not to invoke such 
reasons of status against each other. 

A third worry regarding reasons of status proceeds by offering an alternative 
explanation of the “obscenity” of Wallace’s playing Joyce, one that does not appeal 
to status. Instead it appeals to the goods internal to playing a game of tennis, and 
the fact that those goods are not realized when players of massively different levels 
of excellence get on the court together. But even aside from the reasons just 
considered, which do seem to support the status explanation, I doubt that the 
“play of the game” explanation captures the relevant data. We can equalize the 
competition between the sublime professional and the amateur by placing further 
constraints on the professional—that the professional play with the nondominant 
hand, or while hopping on one foot, or whatever. That would make for a better 
play of the game. But it would still count as a come-down for the professional, not 
just playing tennis at a lower level. To put things a different way, it would still be 
an obscenity, if of a different sort, for Joyce to have to play with a nondominant 
hand in order to keep the game competitive. 

The point here is that there do seem to be at least limited interpersonal contexts 
in which reasons of status are present. At this point, I can frame my argument as 
an a fortiori argument. If even between two humans, both finite creatures of 
roughly equal physical and mental powers, there can be reasons of status in some 
contexts, reasons that both parties to the relationship should acknowledge, then a 
fortiori there will be those reasons with respect to the relationship between God 
and humans. For the very idea of God’s absolute holiness is that, necessarily, 
across every context there is an absurd value gap between God and creature (3.2). 
Everything created—everything limitedly good—is, in some way, massively 
beneath God in a way that gives God reason not to enter into unifying relation- 
ships with it. If all (or any!) of these ways of being unified with things or persons 
discussed in this section can be below our status, the status of humans or 
particularly talented or intelligent or virtuous humans, in ways that can give 
humans reason not to be in such unifying relationships, how much more so 
would God, whose status is infinitely elevated above any creature’s, have reasons 
not to be in such unifying relationships. 

I have claimed that there are reasons of status relevant in more mundane 
human contexts—even though there are often very strong reasons not to act 
on or invoke such reasons—and that we have even stronger grounds for taking 
such reasons to hold in the divine case. It is on the basis of this view of human 
and divine reasons of status that I would respond to those who might think 
that there is obviously a deep conflict between this view of holiness and 
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liberationist strands of theology. One might be deeply suspicious of articulating 
an account of holiness in status terms, which involve an appeal to inegalitarian 
notions that seem quite at odds with liberationist ideals. (This is in addition to 
whatever concern is raised by the traditionalist cast of my argument; for 
discussion of the extent to which this sort of theology can be unified with the 
liberation theology, see Yadav 2020b.) As liberation theology is, broadly, a 
practice-first view, the most straightforward way for some tension to arise 
between my view and the basic lines of liberation theology would be for my 
account to fail to offer an appropriate interpretation of (bad) or even to make 
unintelligible (much worse) the experience and practice of the oppressed and 
the aim of striving toward liberation that are taken to be central to under- 
standing and employing the Gospel. 

I take the fact that on my view reasons of status attach only to genuine 
excellences and that such reasons are characteristically not to be acted on 
among us in order to realize more central human goods of equality and solidarity 
to show that the acknowledgment of such reasons of status would not render the 
central commitments and concerns of liberation theology unintelligible. And 
whatever the situation may be with respect to reasons of status in human- 
human relationships, it may well be that the appeal to reasons of status in the 
divine case is extremely important to capture the strength of the liberationist 
Gospel. Part of the strength of that message seems to me to consist in the fact that 
God, who is in every way of high status, nevertheless chooses to throw in with the 
poor. Here is Moltmann: 


[T]he Christ of the poor has always been the crucified Christ. What do they 
themselves see in him? They clearly do not find in his passion another ‘poor 
devil’ who had no better luck than they. Rather, they find in him the brother who 
put off his divine form and took on the form of a slave (Phil. 2), to be with them 
and to love them. (Moltmann 2014 [1972], 66) 


Here is a way of seeing it. Boff and Boff, in asking who are the poor, distinguish 
between the socioeconomically poor and the evangelically poor. The former are 
“preferred by God not because they are good but because they are poor and 
wronged”; the latter are those who, even if not socioeconomically poor, “place 
themselves and their strength at the service of God and their sisters and brothers” 
(Boff and Boff 1987, 48-9; see also Gutiérrez 1988 [1971], 171-3). But Boff and 
Boff note that 


Sometimes love [by the evangelically poor] for the [socioeconomically] poor can 
become so intense that individuals give up their own station in life to share in the 
sufferings of the poor, even to the point of sharing their premature death. 

(Boff and Boff 1987, 49) 
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This is the sort of love exhibited by Christ (Boff and Boff 1987, 49). But in order 
for the Second Person of the Trinity to give up his station in life—to become not 
simply divine but also a human like us, fully immersed in our humanity—the 
Second Person of the Trinity had to have a station to give up. And unlike humans’ 
stations in life, which are often simply the product of happenstance or injustice or 
convention, any such station the Second Person occupies simply in virtue of being 
divine. This line of thought seems to me to be impossible to work out without an 
appeal to the idea of divine status, a status that gives God reasons to act in certain 
ways. (I will return to these issues in Chapter 8, in the discussion of holiness and 
incarnation (8.4), and in Chapter 11, in the discussion of divine humility and its 
relation to reasons of status (11.3).) 

The holiness framework as I have characterized it is a fundamentally negative 
framework. It claims that there are reasons for God to keep distance from 
creatures, and the more distance the more limited the creature is. The initial 
warrant for this framework, though, is that it offers a plausible generalization of 
the account of holiness as that which makes appropriate the dual fascinans/ 
tremendum responses. The fundamentally negative holiness framework is plaus- 
ibly enough a generalization of the tremendum aspect of holiness. What about the 
fascinans aspect? Should this conception of divine motivation offer some such 
generalization of that? 

I don’t think so. The fascinans response concerns how the holy one is encoun- 
tered by subjects as a being unity with which is desirable for them. It is, as 
I suggested, an inevitable feature of being an absolutely perfect being that the 
good of creatures will be found in being in unity with the absolutely perfect being, 
in whatever way is appropriate to the kind of creature that is at issue (3.3). Thus 
this part of the holiness response may tell us something important about human 
ethics, and about every other sort of creaturely ethics—that goods are ways of 
being unified with the divine nature, and achieving greater such unity is (ceteris 
paribus) greater goodness. God would have reasons to see to it that this unity is 
realized, though, only insofar as God has reasons to promote the perfection and 
well-being of creatures. But as I argued above (5.3-5.4), such are not requiring 
reasons for God, at least not insofar as we are conceiving God simply as an 
absolutely perfect being. But that doesn’t mean that they are not reasons for 
God at all, reasons that can interact in important ways with the requiring reasons 
of the holiness framework. (I consider these in 6.5.) 


6.3 Why does the holiness framework hold? 


The argument of the previous section (6.2) is intended to make the reasons of 
holiness that are the basis for the holiness framework intelligible by locating them 
in relation to familiar thoughts about status and the way that status can give 
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reasons for action. But in the absence of a deeper explanation of reasons of status, 
some might be suspicious of reliance upon them as a way of understanding divine 
action. We might think that reasons of holiness are much more initially suspicious 
than are, say, the reasons invoked by the morality and love frameworks. The 
reasons invoked by these alternative frameworks are at least of a very familiar sort: 
they appeal to the promotion of creaturely well-being, states of affairs involving 
creaturely good that are worth actualizing, and so, defenders of these frameworks 
claim, God is motivated to actualize them. Regardless of the obstacles to affirming 
the morality and love frameworks, then, at least the reasons that they invoke are 
very familiar and their explanation as well-understood as that of any other reasons 
for action. But one might hold that reasons of holiness fare ill in comparison, and 
might be dissatisfied unless offered a clearer sense of how such reasons arise. 

The relevant value at stake in the holiness framework is God’s value, the 
illimitable goodness of the absolutely perfect being. This is not a state of affairs, 
and it is not something the goodness of which can be added to (or subtracted 
from) by anyone’s action, including God’s. The thought that God is absolutely 
perfect easily gives rise to the thought that as there is nothing that we can do to 
make God better, and nothing that God needs, and nothing that can make God 
better-off, all of our action must be carried out instead for the sake of creatures, 
who can be improved, who have needs, and who can be made better-off. And one 
might think that this will be true with respect to God’s agency as well—that any 
divine action must be made intelligible in light of the value of creatures, whose 
well-being and perfection can be promoted, and not in light of God’s own value, 
which cannot. Even in the case of our action, this line of thought leads to results 
that are hard to believe, e.g. that the whole point of worshipping is to make 
ourselves better-off, or that blaspheming is wrong because it makes the blas- 
phemer worse-off, or can lead others astray. Rather: Worshipping makes us 
better-off because we have, already and independently, good reason to worship, 
because God is so great that the right response to that value is to worship God; our 
being better-off due to proper worshipping is the result of our good’s being 
constituted in part by responding well to the divine greatness. Blaspheming 
makes us worse-off because we have, already and independently, good reason to 
refrain from blaspheming, because God is so great that to speak disparagingly of 
God is an egregious failure to respond to God’s greatness, and it makes us worse- 
off to fail to respond well to the divine greatness. 

Reasons to worship and to refrain from blaspheming do not bottom out either 
in the promotion of creaturely goodness or the promotion of divine goodness. It 
seems that they should admit of some explanation, though. At the very least, one 
should wonder what it is about worshipping and refraining from blaspheming such 
that we have reason to do both of these things in response to the divine perfection. 

Value should make a difference to what one desires and does. But only one way 
that value can make a difference is through promotion of it. Indeed, in some cases 
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promotion will not even be an option for one. This might be a mere accident, a 
result of the fact that the options for action have rendered one unable to promote 
the good, ineffective as an agent (R. Adams 1999, 220-5). But it can be non- 
accidental that promotion is not an available response to value, a way for that 
value to make a difference to one’s action. When the value is not realized in some 
state of affairs’ being actualized, but instead in, say, a substance, promotion is not 
even the right kind of response to have to it: you can’t promote a substance 
(Donagan 1980, 228-9). One might think that this is being persnickety. After all, 
you obviously can in many cases promote the state of affairs that substance’s 
existing, and so when there is a substance the value of which you ought to respond 
to, you can just say that what matters is that you promote that substance’s existing. 
But this is a mistake: whether you have reason to promote some valuable sub- 
stance’s existing depends on the kind of thing it is—perhaps its value, whatever it 
is, resides in its being ephemeral, or in its existing without the assistance of other 
created beings. There is no simple function to some state of affairs to be promoted 
when we are confronted with a substance the value of which should make a 
difference to how we think, desire, and act. 

Again: value should make a difference. But some values will have to make a 
difference other than by calling for their promotion. Though God is in a way 
beyond ontological categories, God is substance-like in at least the sense that 
substance is supposed to have a sort of ontological independence not belonging to 
items in other categories, and so it is most suitable to speak of God in substantial 
terms. And, regardless of how God is classified here, God’s being is not the sort of 
thing the value of which can be furthered via promotion, protection, or anything 
like that, being absolutely and unqualifiedly perfect. But when value is not 
something that can be realized in action, but is instead an already existing 
being, the response cannot to be to promote it, but to otherwise respond appro- 
priately to it. 

So how is it possible to respond to value when promoting it is not an option? 
One way of characterizing this sort of response—it can be the sole way, or one of 
many, depending on how broadly the characterization goes—is to say that the 
response to this sort of existing value is expressive (cf. E. Anderson 1995, which 
defends a foundationally expressive theory of rational action). One’s response to 
some being can express that being’s value,” and one has reason to respond to a 
being in a way that expresses that being’s value. Similarly, one’s response to some 
being can express something contrary to that being’s value, and one has reason to 


? Some accounts of expressive reasons frame their views in terms of the agents’ expressing their 
attitudes toward something valuable, not in terms of expressing the value of that something. I think that 
when defending a broadly realist view of value, it makes more sense to think of expression involving the 
valuable object, not one’s own mental states, even if having the relevant mental states is necessary to 
perform the relevant expressive act. 
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refrain from responding to a being in a way that expresses something contrary to 
that being’s value. 

I need to say more about expression. But first let me put to the side a potential 
misunderstanding. There is no assumption that when action is expressive in this 
sense it is communicative—that when one has reason to engage in expressive 
action, what one has reason to do is to communicate some message, or otherwise 
engage in some sort of speech-act. Expression in the sense that I am employing 
that notion need not have, or be aimed at, any audience. In affirming expression 
that is not essentially communicative, I am not appealing to any ideas that are new 
or surprising. We engage in expressive acts all the time that are not plausibly 
directed at an audience. As Glasgow notes, “We might spit on someone’s grave or 
address it solemnly, even when nobody is watching. We might in solitude 
approach a flag or memorial with reverence. An artist might create an expressive 
work just to destroy or hide it” (2015, 609). 

Here is another example. There is a famous photograph of a German shipyard 
in which hundreds of workers are giving a Nazi salute (Ajiri 2015). In the middle 
of the photograph there is one worker who is not giving the salute, but is instead 
standing with his arms folded across his chest. His name was August Landmesser. 
The details of Landmesser’s life provide further assurance that it was not an 
accident that he was not giving the salute when the photograph was taken. Now 
I take it that Landmesser had good reason to refrain from giving that salute. But it 
is very implausible that the fundamental explanation of his reason for so doing is 
that his standing with his arms folded across his chest is a good state of affairs that 
he is promoting. Nor is it at all plausible that he took his standing with his arms 
folded instead of saluting to be something that increased the chances that Nazism 
would not achieve its aims. Nor was Landmesser trying to tell anyone how bad the 
Nazis were. There is no reason to think that he believed that his gesture would be 
noticed. He was simply unwilling to express the goodness of Nazism, which is 
what saluting would have done, and wanted to express the valuelessness of 
Nazism, which is what standing with his arms crossed did.* 

It is easiest to see how such responses to value are expressive when the action in 
question is, like Landmesser’s, symbolic action, which is probably why some 
writers very closely tie the rationality of expressive action to the rationality of 
symbolic action (R. Adams 1999, 214-28; Murphy 2006a, 161-2; Davison 2012, 
108-13). Saluting is symbolic action, and there can be point to saluting, but this 
depends on saluting’s implying a state of will, a certain way of being for something, 
which, if that something is valuable in the right way, is a fitting response to it. 
Folding one’s arms across one’s chest is symbolic action, and there can be point to 
doing that, but that depends on folding one’s arms in that way’s implying a state of 


> No doubt Landmesser had a stronger stance toward Nazism than its valuelessness. But it would 
have required different action from him to express its horrific evil or its deep injustice. 
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will, a certain way of having contempt for something, which, if that something 
lacks value in the right way, is a fitting response to it. Landmesser’s action has 
point because Nazism is a distinctive sort of bad which should shape agency in the 
direction of contempt, and refraining from saluting, and instead standing with the 
arms folded across the chest, is a vehicle for that sort of contempt. 

As in the Landmesser case, the possibility of rational expressive action often 
relies on the existence of suitable conventions, e.g. bowing, kneeling, saluting, etc., 
so that the value in question can make a difference to agency, especially when 
other sorts of response (e.g. promotion) are not possible. But I doubt that such 
conventions could make such actions rationally possible unless there are stances 
toward the good that are essentially apt for conventionalizing: to be very broad, 
that the good is something that it is appropriate to be for, and the not-good—the 
limitedly good, bad, the evil—is something that it is appropriate to be indifferent 
to, distant from, or against (cf. R. Adams 2006, 14-18). All of these conventional 
actions like bowing, kneeling, or saluting are more or less fine-grained ways of 
expressing, through one’s bodily comportment, one’s being for, indifferent to, 
distant from, or against the good and the not-good. But it does not seem that all 
ways of expressing some thing’s value are simply contingent. For example, it 
seems that acting in ways that are for a being’s perfection or well-being are 
typically a naturally better way of expressing appropriately the value of that 
being (Wolterstorff 2015, 23). It is not accidental that punishment, which is 
very plausibly constitutively expressive (cf. Feinberg 1970b), involves setting 
back the well-being of those who are punished. 

In sum: There are modes of rational response to value other than promotion. At 
least one of these is expression. Expression is particularly salient when the value to 
which one is responding to is not susceptible to promotion. God’s absolute 
perfection is the limiting case: it is entirely insusceptible to promotion. But, as 
value is that which should make a difference to one’s agency, it would be absurd if 
the being that is of absolutely unconditioned and unlimited value does not give 
reasons for action—that while value just is the kind of thing that should make a 
difference to what we do, the absolute value of the divine being does not. So these 
actions must be expressive. If, then, there are actions that of their own nature are 
appropriate or inappropriate expressions of divine value, then these are the sort of 
reasons that one might have by nature with respect to the divine perfection. 

In the case of humans, we have seen that the holiness response involves aiming 
at promoting one’s own good through drawing close to God. But it also aims to get 
away from God. If the foregoing reflections are on track, then we can rationalize 
getting away from God expressively—that it would inappropriately express the 
value of the holy one to be too intimately related to that being, and it appropriately 
expresses the value of the holy one to withdraw. That this is so is not a matter of 
convention. Just as it is naturally suitable to expressions of a thing’s value to act 
with respect to it in ways that suit its flourishing or perfection, it is naturally 
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suitable to expressing a being’s greatness for a deficient, defective, limited being 
not to seek or remain in relationships of unity with that great being. 

In the divine case, God necessarily is motivated by the divine excellence, having 
the states of will with respect to the divine perfection that are appropriate with 
respect to it: God loves, enjoys, appreciates, delights in, God. God also will have 
expressive reasons to respond to God’s own perfection. If seeking or remaining in 
relationships of intimacy with what is deficient, defective, and imperfect naturally 
is an inappropriate expression of God’s absolute value, then God will have reasons 
not to be in those relationships. Thus the holiness framework is not only a 
framework for divine motivation that sits comfortably with respect to familiar 
thoughts about status and the capacity of status to give reasons for action (6.2); it 
also can be given a plausible deeper explanation in terms of the response value 
demands of us and of the conditions under which that response must take an 
expressive form, which conditions are maximally met in the case of the value of 
the absolutely perfect being. 


6.4 The interpretation of divine action as an argument 
for the holiness framework 


I offer an expressive account of God’s reasons of holiness, sketchy as it is, in order 
to point out that God’s reasons of holiness not only are of a familiar kind (6.2) but 
also are not especially suspicious but rather admit of plausible explanation (6.3). 
In this section I want to appeal to a distinct set of considerations to further bolster 
the plausibility of the holiness framework, considerations concerning the inter- 
pretation of divine action. 

Three preliminary points. First, a theory of God’s normative reasons can be 
confirmed or disconfirmed by evidence of what God has done or refrained from 
doing. Unlike the imperfect and irregular rationality of created agents, which 
results in those agents’ reasons being only imperfectly and irregularly correlated 
with those agents’ motivational states, God’s perfect rationality entails that God is 
motivated by God’s reasons in the way that those reasons entail that they should 
motivate God. It should be possible, then, for a theory of divine reasons to 
illuminate divine action: if the actions that God has performed are actions that 
the theory in question entails that God has good reason to perform, that consili- 
ence confirms to some extent that theory of divine reasons. 

Second, I am going to treat as correct various claims made in Scripture about 
what God does. How straightforwardly one understands the ascription of these 
actions to God depends on one’s background views on scriptural interpretation. 
But I will treat them fairly naively here, in part because even if such straight- 
forward readings are not right, nevertheless God was pleased to allow Godself to 
be described as acting in the ways characterized, and thus to allow Godself to be 
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characterized as acting for some set of reasons that makes eligible those ways 
of acting. 

Third, there is a clear limitation on how much weight any such interpretive 
arguments can carry. By definition a framework of divine action concerns the 
motivational structure that belongs to God simply qua divine. Such motivation 
will be necessary (5.2), which requires an appeal to decisive divine reasons for 
action that God must have (6.1). But what is described in Scripture is what God 
actually does, not what God necessarily does. So there is a gap between what we 
can get from Scripture, even in the best-case scenario, regarding divine reasons: we 
can get only that these actions are actions that a perfect divine being can perform, 
not that these are actions that a perfect divine being must perform. No matter 
what framework for divine action one affirms, one will face this gap if trying to 
defend that framework on the basis of its illuminating divine action: one will need 
supplementary arguments—like the arguments given in 6.2 and 6.3—for the claim 
that an absolutely perfect being must be motivated in certain ways. 

Scripture makes clear that God is absolutely holy. It is explicit that God ascribes 
such holiness to Godself, and that God appeals to God’s own holiness in explain- 
ing God’s own action and in calling for certain sorts of action from the created 
persons with whom God interacts. Now of course this does not itself support the 
holiness framework, which offers both a specific interpretation of the nature of 
holiness and an account of what in particular God has reason to do and to refrain 
from doing in light of God’s holiness. But if the view of holiness that I defend in 
Part I is correct, and God is necessarily motivated in the ways described in 6.2, 
then we might expect such reports of divine action in Scripture to be well- 
explained by an appeal to reasons of holiness, reasons for the perfect God to 
keep distant from what is deficient, defective, imperfect, limited. It seems to me 
that this expectation is borne out, at least if we take on board certain prominent 
and highly plausible readings of the relevant texts. Given the level of disagreement 
about how precisely to understand and interpret these materials, especially the 
priestly literature, it is inevitable that even in the best-case scenario my arguments 
will strike readers with varying degrees of persuasiveness. But the case for the 
holiness framework from interpretation of divine action as recorded in Scripture is 
in any case suggestive, and at the very least will bring out the coherence between 
certain readings of divine action drawn from scriptural study and certain ways of 
understanding divine motivation drawn from philosophical theology. 

My starting point is the obvious fact that scriptural characterizations of God 
contrast the holiness of God with uncleanness, defilement, and impurity. 
(Milgrom: “Biblical impurity and holiness are semantic opposites” (2004, 124).) 
This contrast is framed not merely as an interesting fact about a difference 
between God and humans—that God is absolutely holy while at least some 
humans exhibit uncleanness, defilement, and impurity. Nor is it presented simply 
as an interesting contrast in excellence or greatness or value between God and 
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humans—that God’s greatness consists at least in part in God’s being absolutely 
holy and part of our less-than-greatness consists in our being subject to unclean- 
ness, defilement, and impurity. The contrast is presented as motivationally 
important, not just for us, but for God: Scripture characterizes God as motivated 
to keep apart from that which is unclean, defiled, or impure. But divine action is 
not reasonless. So we need to say that divine action aiming to keep distance 
between the holy God and that which is impure, unclean, and defiled is rationally 
motivated. 

This does not support the holiness framework yet. The holiness framework as 
formulated above (6.2) does not affirm divine reasons to keep distance from what 
is unclean or defiled or impure; it appeals to the notions of deficiency, defect, 
imperfection, and limitation. The contrast that the holiness framework is built 
around and that it treats as normatively relevant is that between God’s infinite 
unmottled goodness and the limited goodness of creatures. But it seems to me that 
the notions of uncleanness, defilement, and impurity as invoked in the scriptural 
characterizations of divine action are best understood in terms of the notions of 
deficiency, defect, limitedness, and imperfection that the holiness framework 
appeals to. God’s holiness in Scripture involves separateness from the unclean, 
defiled, impure. But if we ask what makes for uncleanness, defilement, and 
impurity it seems to me that plausible answers appeal to the notions of deficiency 
and limitation that the holiness framework invokes. 

I start with the prophetic and wisdom literature of the Hebrew scriptures. 
While there is some dispute about the extent to which the prophets’ and sages’ 
words about how the uprightness of one’s conduct determines whether one is 
clean or unclean, defiled or undefiled, impure or pure involves any sort of 
demotion or rejection of priestly notions of ritual purity, it is not really disputable 
that the relevance of one’s (and one’s people’s) action and one’s (and one’s 
people’s) hearts and minds is what is emphasized in these books. God’s presence 
among God’s people is threatened by their uncleanness and impurity, and the 
uncleanness and impurity that threatens is what we will call—somewhat unsatis- 
factorily—“moral.”* The prophets and sages catalog the various ways that the 
wretched behavior and callousness and malice of heart have defiled them and the 
land, and thus motivate God to withdraw God’s presence. Isaiah’s plea that he has 
been silenced because he is a man of “unclean lips” living in the midst of an 
“unclean people” (Isaiah 6:5), requiring purification, is a central image here. God 
demands of the people that they make themselves clean, by “remov[ing] the evil of 
their doings” from God’s sight (Isaiah 1:16). The prophetic emphasis is social, on 


* This distinction has also been characterized as an opposition between “levitical” and “spiritual” or 
“religious” defilement (Büchler 1967, ix). Klawans argues persuasively for the superiority of the “ritual” 
and “moral” labels, while acknowledging the anachronistic tendencies of importing our contemporary 
concept of the moral into this context (Klawans 2000, 22). 
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the justice of the people in the eyes of God (Gammie 1989, 123). This emphasis on 
moral purity is somewhat more individualized in the wisdom literature (Gammie 
1989, 171), but it is moral rather than ritual purity that is emphasized in charac- 
terizing who will stay “in God’s tent” and dwell on God’s “holy hill” (Psalm 15). 

There is a straightforward way in which this sort of uncleanness can be 
characterized in terms amenable to the holiness framework. For what the prophets 
and sages describe as uncleanness and defilement are very straightforwardly the 
ways that humans can be deficient, defective, and deeply imperfect: by sinning, by 
failing to serve, and even being opposed to, the goods that they are supposed to 
serve. They are not exhibiting only the limitations due to their creaturely condi- 
tion; they are exhibiting radical failures even to exhibit such goodness of which 
they are capable. And the prophets and sages warn of a dire consequence of such 
failures: that due to these failures, it is to be expected that God will withdraw God’s 
presence from the people and from the land. But this is what the holiness 
framework predicts: we would expect that God, in the face of such deficiency, 
defect, and limitation, would be motivated to keep distance (6.2). 

Moving back from the prophetic and wisdom literature to the priestly literature: 
In both the P and H texts in Leviticus we find a set of precepts presented as a God- 
given code. These precepts are not presented as something that the Israelites 
discovered, or that they partly discovered and partly invented. Because they are 
God-given, and giving law is a kind of action, the giving of those precepts is a 
divine action—and a very salient one—that could use some illumination. Further, 
whatever the divine consequences of human failure to adhere to that code are, 
they are actions that God, if even conditionally, is motivated to perform. And thus 
such consequences require illumination as well. 

The precepts in the priestly literature—norms of ritual and moral purity, and 
norms regarding sacrifice—are also presented as norms adherence to which 
somehow makes possible God’s intimate presence: either in the sanctuary, or 
in the temple, or among the people. Details are of course not a matter of 
consensus. Klawans, for example, writes that ritual impurity violates the sacred 
precincts, while moral impurity brings with it the “threat that God will depart 
from the sacred precincts altogether” (Klawans 2005, 71; see also Jenson 2003, 
110); “moral defilement resulting from grave sin repels the divine presence” 
(Klawans 2005, 71). Sacrifice, on Klawans’s view, is interestingly different in that 
it “attracts and maintains the divine presence” (Klawans 2005, 73). Now I am not 
confident in Klawans’s rationale for distinguishing so starkly between the role of 
ritual and moral purity on one hand and the role of sacrifice on the other with 
respect to the divine presence in Israel, especially given his overriding interpret- 
ive standard by which the purity and sacrifice norms should receive a unified 
treatment (Klawans 2005, 47-8). So it strikes me as more guarded simply to 
characterize adherence to these distinct sorts of norms as somehow enabling the 
divine presence. 
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Suppose we treat the norms of moral purity as we did with respect to the 
notions of impurity and defilement as characterized in the prophetic and wisdom 
literature—that what moral impurity involves is the sort of limitation and defect 
which the holiness framework predicts that God would be motivated to keep 
distance from. (This is front-and-center in Klawans’s treatment of moral defile- 
ment.) How, then, shall we understand the notions of ritual impurity and the 
norms of sacrifice in the priestly literature, and in what ways can the holiness 
framework be employed as a means of interpreting divine motivation to keep 
distance from the ritually impure and from those whose circumstances warrant 
carrying out of proper sacrifices but fail to do so? 

The code of ritual purity seems to be expressive, bearing symbolic meaning and 
constituting certain human actions as capable of bearing symbolic meaning. (For 
the classic discussion framing the norms of Leviticus in such terms, see Douglas 
1966, 42-58.) One who stands in some particular relation to childbirth, or sex, or 
disease, or death is marked as ritually impure. Standing in these particular 
relations is not, simply as such, sinful (Maccoby 1999, vii; Klawans 2000, 23). 
Indeed one can become ritually impure as a necessary result of not sinning, as a 
result of carrying out one’s ritual obligations. (But it can be sinful to flout the 
norms of ritual purity, to (e.g.) enter the sanctuary while knowingly in a state of 
ritual impurity; see e.g. Maccoby 1999, vii-viii.) How shall we understand, then, 
why God would be motivated to keep distance from those who are ritually 
impure? 

There is, to understate, a great deal of dispute as to what unifies the symbolism 
of the code of ritual purity. Milgrom takes the opposition between God and death 
to be the key to the symbolism of the holiness code: 


The common denominator here is death. Vaginal blood and semen represent the 
forces of life; their loss—death.... In the case of [leprosy], this symbolism is 
made explicitly...The wasting of the body, the common characteristic of all 
biblically impure skin diseases, symbolizes the death process as much as the loss 
of blood and semen. (Milgrom 1998, 1002) 


This may be a bit reductive: loss of blood is just as—perhaps even more— 
representative of loss of life as loss of semen, but traumatic bleeding does not as 
such make one ritually impure. Perhaps there is something distinctive about 
sexuality as well that makes for ritual impurity, so that, as Frymer-Kensky writes, 
one must “leave the sexual realm” in order to remain in or return to ritual purity 
(1992, 189). 

This might appear to suggest an unlovely disjunctive treatment. But as Klawans 
argues, the common thread here may be imitatio dei (Klawans 2005, 58; Milgrom 
also appeals to imitatio dei in his 2004, 180): that what the requirements of ritual 
purity dictate is that, in order to be properly related to the Holy One, one must in a 
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way leave behind the creaturely condition, the condition in which one is limited by 
death and the need to reproduce one’s kind. In other words, what death and sex 
have in common is their deep incompatibility with the divine condition—God 
does not die, and God has no use of reproductive activity (see also Maccoby 1999, 
207). In sum, “The process of ritual purification may well involve the separation of 
people from those aspects of humanity (death and sex) that are least God-like” 
(Klawans 2005, 65; see also Houston 2008, 150).° 

Klawans also argues, very plausibly, that we should take the same stance with 
respect to the norms of sacrifice. Unlike those who would identify sacrificial action 
as a mere survival or a concession to the Israelites’ mimicking of other peoples, 
Klawans holds that we have no principled reason to treat the ritual purity norms 
and the sacrificial norms differently, and offers an account of sacrifice as a way for 
the Israelites to imitate God. The detailed prescriptions of the code for sacrifices, 
which involve not only particularities regarding the selection of and taking the life 
of the animals sacrificed, but also regarding their breeding and care, are imitations 
of divine action with respect to all of the created world (Klawans 2005, 66-8). 

The content of the precepts recounted in the priestly literature thus character- 
ized centers on leaving behind in some way the deficiencies, defects, limitedness of 
our creaturely condition in order to make possible God’s intimate presence to the 
people. This is true not only in the more straightforward case of the norms of 
moral purity but also in the case of norms of ritual purity and of sacrifice. The 
holiness framework can make intelligible divine motivation here, for the reasons 
of holiness invoked by that framework motivate God to keep distance from what is 
deficient, defective, and imperfect—from that which is limited in ways that God 
is not. 

Obviously readings of the content, interpretation, and point of the codes in the 
priestly literature vary, and this is not the place to adjudicate between them. I am 
appealing to what strikes me as a very plausible family of accounts which bear the 
following features: first, what they require is that the Israelites distance themselves 
from what is deficient or defective in them, whether it is a constituent of the 
human condition or a contingent, chosen imperfection, a sinful opposition to 
God; and second, adherence to them is what in some way enables the presence of 
God among the Israelites. But this seems to me to be quite unsurprising, given the 
holiness framework—that the deficiencies and limitations of a people would be an 
obstacle to God’s being intimately present to that people, and that God, if 
interested in being intimately present to that people, would direct them away 
from those obstacles. 


° Plaisted (in progress) argues that such views as Milgrom’s, Frymer-Kensky’s, and Maccoby’s are 
not sufficiently discriminating to capture the cleanliness norms in Leviticus. On his account, what is 
needed to explain the scope of the relevant prohibitions is that what is unclean is in some way a product 
of the Fall. If this is right, then norms of uncleanness have an obvious holiness framework rationale, in 
that the holiness framework applies most straightforwardly to divine reasons to stay distant from sin. 
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Move now into the New Testament. It is a plain fact that the theme of divine 
holiness is not as prominent there as it is in the Hebrew scriptures. Otto’s 
interpretation of this is that divine holiness is so obviously and pervasively a 
feature of the Jewish understanding of God that what needs foregrounding is the 
radical length to which God will go to rescue God’s people—that this makes God 
appropriately called “Abba” and that the Son was sent to save them through 
teaching, healing, and ultimately accepting an inglorious death. 


How could [Jesus] have need of ‘teaching’ what was simply the primary, self- 
evident fact to every Jew, and especially to every believer in ‘the kingdom,’ 
namely that God was ‘the Holy One of Israel’? Christ had rather to proclaim 
what was not self-evident to the Jews... that this very “Holy One’ is a ‘heavenly 
Father. (Otto 1923, 83) 


But nevertheless holiness themes from the Hebrew scriptures do persist in the 
New Testament. The conception of God as dwelling among those who can be 
made pure remains, with a further focus on the ways in which the church needs to 
be cleansed: “God’s temple is holy, and you are that temple” (1 Corinthians 
3:16-17). As Newton characterizes the point of St. Paul’s admonitions for those 
in the church to remain morally pure, 


All those who find themselves in this community must then conduct themselves 
in such a manner as to enable God’s presence to remain with them. It is with a 
concern that such a standard of purity will be maintained in the Churches and 
thus enable them to continue to enjoy God’s presence that Paul directs his 
attention to the personal conduct of the individual members. 

(Newton 1985, 59-60; see also the discussion in Liu 2013) 


St. Paul uses language strongly reminiscent of the temple and the standards of 
purity governing approaching and entering it, and he affirms that God is motiv- 
ated to withdraw in some way from the presence of those who have made 
themselves impure through such sin. The holiness framework thus seems well- 
suited to account for the divine motivation to stay apart from such sinfulness 
(6.2). (Kyle (2017) also appeals to this temple language as part of his own account 
of divine motivation built around God’s holiness, though his account differs 
starkly from my own (7.5).) 

I have suggested that with respect to the priestly, prophetic, and wisdom 
traditions of the Hebrew scriptures and with respect to the New Testament, the 
holiness framework provides a way of interpreting divine motivation. Now, even 
supposing that there is some support for the holiness framework in the divine 
action described in Scripture, one might take there to be some evidence here that 
we cannot take the holiness framework seriously without affirming the love 
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framework as well. For while the content of the injunctions regarding how to be fit 
to approach God more closely is made intelligible by considerations of divine 
holiness, it seems that we cannot make sense of God’s giving those injunctions—of 
caring enough to see to it that those to whom they are addressed can shape 
themselves in a way to make them fit for closer unity with God—unless we ascribe 
to God love for those people. But if we must describe divine motivation in terms of 
divine love, doesn’t that mean that we have returned the love framework to 
prominence, contrary to the argument of Chapter 5 (5.4)? 

No. The same factor that limits the force of my scriptural argument for the 
holiness framework—that interpretation of divine action cannot, unless somehow 
supplemented, go past a theory of divine reasons to a theory of necessary divine 
reasons—also precludes this argument that we must reintroduce the love frame- 
work on the basis of God’s acting for the sake of the good of those whom God aims 
to shape for unity with a holy being. All we need to affirm in order to capture the 
divine motivation to guide the people so that the divine presence is available to 
them is that God has and acts on reasons of love; we need not say that God has and 
acts on those reasons necessarily, which is what the love framework affirms. As 
I think we have good reasons to reject the love framework (5.4), we have good 
reasons not to claim that the fact that God has good reasons to act lovingly toward 
us commits us to taking the love framework to be a correct account of divine 
motivation. Thinking through how we should understand such reasons of love is 
the subject of the final section of this chapter (6.5). 


6.5 Contingent divine motivation: morality and love 


I have proposed the holiness framework as an account of motivation that applies 
to God qua God, and thus necessarily (6.2-6.4), and I have proposed that we take 
seriously rejecting the morality and love frameworks as characterizing the motiv- 
ation of an absolutely perfect being as such (5.3-5.4). I will turn in the next several 
chapters to various issues in Abrahamic theism generally and Christian theism in 
particular, showing how this difference in conceiving divine action would make a 
difference to how we approach these issues. But in order to begin working on these 
questions, I want to make one clarification about divine motivation and reasons of 
morality and love: that even if the morality and love frameworks do not truly 
characterize divine motivation, nevertheless there can be contingent divine motiv- 
ation that could be aptly called “moral motivation” or “motivation based on love,” 
and that the explanation of the possibility of such contingent motivation depends 
on the presence of reasons to promote creaturely well-being. 

The central theme of chapters to come is that the holiness framework’s cor- 
rectness should lead us to think that God, simply as divine, has strong requiring 
reasons to remain distant from us in ways that God nevertheless has chosen not to 
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act on. Divine holiness involves there being a default toward various sorts of 
distancing of God from what is not God. But as God does not entirely keep 
distance from what is not God—far from it—there must be alternative, contingent 
sources of divine motivation which make possible God’s not acting in accordance 
with how these reasons of holiness would direct God to act. 

I do not think, for reasons that we considered above (5.3-5.4), that we should 
think of contingent sources of divine motivation as additional motivational states 
that God just brutely happens to have. For, first, I do not think that the divine 
perfection is compatible with there being intrinsic states of God that God just has, 
without further explanation; an aspect of divine perfection is its purity, that there 
is nothing that belongs to God intrinsically that is not somehow explained by 
God’s perfection. Thus it would not do to say that even if love is not a divine 
perfection (5.4), God just happens, contingently, to be a loving God. Second, as 
noted above (5.3), there is a tension between a specific divine perfection, that of 
freedom, and holding that there is some tendency toward action that is not itself 
required by the reasons that God has. Its being a brute fact that God has some 
contingent motivation—again, say, being loving toward creatures—would mean 
that God tends inertially toward some set of actions, even apart from what reasons 
there are for those actions, and that is at odds with the divine freedom. 

I think that the only way to capture contingent divine motivation is to charac- 
terize it as something with which God does not simply find Godself but instead 
has its source in the divine perfection, including the perfection of agency. For it to 
have its source in the perfection of divine agency, contingent divine motivation 
has to be explained as based on divine reasons for action. But these divine reasons 
for action cannot be requiring reasons, or else the motivation would be necessary 
(6.1). Rather, the reasons that would have to be invoked to explain contingent 
divine motivation must be justifying reasons, reasons that do not in any way 
necessitate divine action, but which nevertheless are such that God may freely and 
rationally act on them. Some such reasons may be aptly called “moral reasons” 
and (even more aptly) “reasons of love.” 

Moral requirement is just a kind of rational requirement: we are required to act 
in certain ways by reasons given by persons and their value, which reasons exhibit 
some sort of impartiality (Murphy 2011, 43). (This is extremely rough, but I doubt 
that one can be much more precise without stipulating some plausible views of 
moral requirement out of existence.) The impartial reasons arising from persons 
and their value which go into making moral requirement we can call “moral 
reasons.” Such reasons include, I assume, reasons based on the value of rational 
creatures and the ways that their interests can be furthered or set back. Now, on 
my view, while these moral reasons are, for us humans, requiring reasons—I am 
bound to act in certain ways in light of the value of others, including in ways that 
are refrainings from setting back their well-being and in ways that involve 
furthering their well-being—they are not, for the absolutely perfect being, 
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requiring reasons. For God needs no reason not to further our well-being or not to 
prevent setbacks to it (5.3). These moral reasons are also the reasons that make 
acting on love-as-benevolence a reasonable response to persons, but on the view 
I have defended, these do not give God—considered either simply as the abso- 
lutely perfect being, or in relation to us as our creator—requiring reasons for 
action either. I have requiring reasons that bind me to take your good into account 
when I act; and I have even more stringent such reasons with respect to my wife, 
children, and friends due to the special relationships that I have with them. But 
there is no necessity to God’s having such reasons, even given God’s creation of a 
world of rational creatures (5.4). 

But that does not mean that there are no reasons at all for God to bring into 
existence or promote the well-being or perfection of creatures. The best proof that 
God has some such reasons is that God in fact did create, and when we are asking 
and hoping for God to aid us further, we do not think that we are asking and 
hoping for God to do something entirely pointless from God’s point of view. And 
insofar as we take Scripture to accurately characterize divine action that seems to 
be for the sake of creatures, we must take there to be divine reasons to promote 
creaturely good (6.4). So God has reasons to promote these ends. But it does not 
follow that these are requiring reasons. Requiring reasons are rational constraints: 
a requiring reason for A to @ rationally necessitates—that is, makes rationally 
necessary—A’s ¢-ing in the absence of contrary considerations. Justifying reasons 
provide rational opportunities: a justifying reason for A to ¢ rationally possibili- 
tates—that is, makes rationally possible—A’s ¢-ing in the absence of contrary 
considerations. The point, of course, is that God’s having reasons to bring 
creatures into existence and to further their well-being or perfection does not 
entail that they are requiring reasons; for God’s action to be rational, it is sufficient 
that they be justifying reasons. (See Murphy 2017a, 68-70.) 

Justifying reasons can make a course of action rational when it otherwise would 
not be. Sometimes the action would otherwise not be rational just because there 
would be no reason to do it. Setting out to avoid touching brown boxes is 
irrational because there is no reason to avoid touching brown boxes. To make 
that action rational, at least a justifying reason is required. But justifying reasons 
can also make action rational when otherwise the action would be irrational 
because there are requiring reasons against it. Gert thinks that benefiting strangers 
gives only justifying, not requiring, reasons, and that there are requiring reasons 
against placing oneself in grave danger. But one can be rational in saving 
strangers’ lives by placing oneself in grave danger, even though the reasons not 
to place oneself in grave danger are requiring and the reasons to save strangers’ 
lives are justifying only (Gert 2004, 10). Those justifying reasons, on Gert’s view, 
make it rationally possible to save those lives, though one may refrain from doing 
so without irrationality. The content of Gert’s example is not what is at issue. The 
point is about the role of justifying reasons, that if there are such reasons, then they 
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can justify action even when there are weighty requiring reasons to the contrary, 
and without necessarily being themselves also requiring. 

If God acts in ways akin to the way that we act when morally motivated, or if 
God acts in loving ways toward us, it is not that God must do so simply because 
that’s how any being who counts as God would have to be motivated. Nor would it 
be that God simply finds Godself morally motivated or loving toward creatures, 
beset with these attitudes as a matter of brute contingency. It would have to be that 
God chooses freely—with discretion to do otherwise, but nevertheless rationally— 
to favor the good of creatures. 

God necessarily has holiness reasons, which are requiring reasons. God does 
not necessarily have requiring moral or love-as-benevolence reasons, though God 
does have justifying moral and love-as-benevolence reasons. I dwell on these 
points not just to tidy things up by preventing misunderstandings of the implica- 
tions of my denial that divine action is regulated by the morality and love 
frameworks. More importantly, I will make use of the fact that God has such 
justifying reasons in the arguments of the next several chapters. One of the most 
promising techniques for thinking about divine action and the variety of particu- 
lar issues that arise both within mere theism and in particular traditions of theistic 
thought and practice is to conceive God’s reasons with respect to God’s own 
goodness as requiring while conceiving God’s reasons with respect to the promo- 
tion of creaturely value as justifying only.° While the holiness framework describes 
the requiring reasons that God necessarily has, the correctness of the holiness 
framework does not rule out the reasons that are characteristic of morality or love- 
as-benevolence from playing a role in coming to an understanding of divine 
action. What holiness sets is the rational default of divine action, what we would 
expect God to do simply insofar as God is acting on characteristic divine motiv- 
ations (5.2). But it may be that God could act on other reasons to the contrary, 
reasons that are concerned with creatures and their well-being, given that God has 
justifying reasons for so doing. Describing the interaction between these different 
sorts of reasons in creation (Chapter 7), incarnation (Chapter 8), atonement 
(Chapter 9), and salvation (Chapter 10)—culminating in an identification of a 
common theme to these chapters, that of divine humility (Chapter 11)—is the task 
of the remainder of Part II. 


é What about reasons to promote creaturely goodness that arise from divine promises— 
commitments and covenants, say? I conceive reasons to keep such promises as requiring, but they 
are grounded not in the promotion of the good of creatures but in respect for God’s own value. For an 
account, see Murphy 2017a, 172-7. 


7 
A Holy Being, Creating 


7.1 Creation, evil, and hiddenness 


There is a standard conception of God at work in recent discussions of God’s 
creation of the world and intervention into its history. On this standard concep- 
tion, any being that counts as God would have to be omniscient and omnipotent, 
and would have to be motivated in accordance with moral norms and/or some 
ideal of maximal love. Given this conception, it is obvious that the presence of 
evils of the sort that are found in this world, on the assumption of God’s existence, 
would call for some sort of explanation. Further, on the assumption of the 
existence of this sort of God, it is obvious that the presence of persons who 
seem to be open to relationship with God but know nothing of God’s existence 
would call for explanation as well. And one might press matters further. It might 
seem to be a datum that there being a world with creaturely concreta is a 
contingent fact—that not only did this particular world of concreta not have to 
exist, but there need not have been any creaturely concreta at all. Theists often 
hold a similar position—indeed, it is part of some Christian denominations’ 
doctrine’—that God’s creation of anything at all is a contingent matter, so even 
if God counts as a concretum, there is no necessity in there existing any other 
concreta besides God. But some have argued that, given this standard conception 
of God, the thesis of the contingency of the existence of nondivine concrete beings 
must be a mistake. On their view, God, who is necessarily perfectly morally 
motivated or maximally loving, would not simply be motivated to do a good job 
with creation, should that God decide to create; rather, given the motivational 
structure that any being qualifying as God must have, then if God exists, creation 
is necessary. It seems, then, that God would create, and would be a vivid presence 
to the world’s denizens, and would eliminate any evil unnecessary for the bringing 
about of more important ends; and if not, then we need some explanation why. 
On this view, the default setting is for God to create, and to create a very particular 
sort of world; what would need explanation is how God could depart from that 
default, either by failing to create at all or by creating a world in which there is 
gratuitous evil or in which God remains hidden even to sincere inquirers. 


1 Here is the First Vatican Council (1870): “If anyone... holds that God did not create by his will 
free from all necessity, but as necessarily as he necessarily loves himself...let him be anathema” 
(Tanner 1990, 810). 
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In the previous chapters (Chapters 5 and 6), I suggested that we put into 
abeyance this standard conception of God, taking seriously the possibility that 
the necessary motivational structure of God is better characterized in terms of 
God’s holiness (6.2-6.5) rather than morality or love (5.2-5.4). In this chapter, 
I will show how framing divine motivation in terms of the holiness framework 
rather than the love or morality frameworks would upset the expectations about 
divine motivation that provide the impetus toward necessitarianism about cre- 
ation and toward the standard conceptions of the problems of evil and divine 
hiddenness. After making more precise the argument for necessitarianism from 
the morality and love frameworks (7.2), I will argue that the default setting for 
God is not creation but refraining from creating, for creating is inevitably the sort 
of action that is beneath God’s status (7.3). With respect to evil: while God would 
never intend evil, there should be no general expectation that God would elimin- 
ate gratuitous evils, and God may even have a reason not to combat evils (7.4). 
And the rejection of God as either morally perfect or maximally loving does not 
leave us with a God with no default between being hidden and being apparent to 
us—God’s holiness makes the default expectation that God would remain hidden 
to us (7.5). That God chose to create, to combat some evils, and to reveal Godself 
to us at all is not what we should expect, given God’s absolute holiness as the 
appropriate framework for assessing divine action. How, then, is it even possible 
that God should create, should combat evils, and should open Godself up to 
relationship with humans? Creation, and creation with the opportunity for crea- 
tures to enter into personal relationship with their creator, is action that God has 
adequate reasons—though justifying, not requiring reasons—to perform, reasons 
that are aptly characterized as reasons of love (7.6). 


7.2 The morality framework, the love framework, and 
necessitarianism about creation 


The arguments from evil and divine hiddenness appeal to what appear to be plain 
facts—that there is an awful lot of evil in the world, distributed in a way that has 
little to do with moral desert, and that there are people who are open to relation- 
ship with God yet who have not been brought even to belief that there is such a 
being—that require explanation if God is motivated in accordance with either the 
love or the morality framework. The task for those who are trying to figure out 
to what extent these plain facts count as evidence against God’s existence is to 
identify possible or actual reasons to the contrary, reasons for God to permit evil 
or to allow Godself to remain hidden. By contrast, the concerns about the morality 
and love frameworks and necessitarianism arise only for those who take a firm 
stand on the modal status of there being a world containing concrete nondivine 
beings. 
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At least for those in the mainstream Christian tradition, though, creation is 
supposed to be a contingent matter. Not only did God not have to create this 
world, or anything very similar to it, God did not have to create at all. One 
possibility for the divine life involves God’s not creating, so that there exists 
nothing that is not God. We can call this view “contingentarianism” about 
creation.” But contingentarianism about creation is hard to square with both the 
morality and the love frameworks of divine motivation. I am not claiming that it is 
impossible to square with these (see e.g. Pruss 2016), but there are very strong 
rational pressures toward affirming necessitarianism about creation given either 
the morality or the love framework. 

The morality framework takes the agency of an absolutely perfect being to be 
necessarily governed by norms of familiar welfare-oriented moral goodness (5.3). 
On such norms, we are bound to promote the well-being of rational creatures, and 
perhaps sentient creatures generally, in the sense that the well-being of rational 
creatures, and perhaps sentient creatures generally, gives those who are in a 
position to promote the good of such creatures requiring reasons for action. 
Now, suppose that a being who has perfect knowledge and perfect power is 
bound by such norms, and is considering the prospect of bringing into existence 
a world that contains rational creatures who will have lives well worth living. It 
seems plain that there is very strong reason for such a being to bring into existence 
such creatures. The fact that such creatures will be, rationally, very glad to have 
been brought into existence suggests that, if the morality framework is correct, 
God will have very strong requiring reasons to create, and specifically to create a 
world with beings whose lives will be good for them on the whole. Unless there are 
reasons to the contrary that would justify God’s not creating, then, God’s creating 
a world with creatures that will be thus well-off is a necessity, and worlds that 
contain nothing but God (or even worlds that contain no rational beings but God) 
are not even metaphysically possible. 

One might deny that the morality framework suggests that one would be under 
moral requirements bearing on the bringing of persons into existence. The 
morality framework, one might say, is concerned with how God is to deal with 
beings that exist, not with the question of what beings are to be brought into 
existence. But this cannot be right. The morality framework’s idea is that God is 
bound by norms that are in the ballpark of the norms that we humans are under 
with respect to the promotion of, and prevention of setbacks with respect to, the 
well-being of sentient creatures (5.2). But it is obviously morally wrong, at least 


? Kretzmann call this “libertarianism” about the divine choice to create (1991, 208), a label that 
I don’t care for, as it suggests that if God has libertarian freedom with respect to creation, then it is 
possible that God create and it is possible that God not create. But I think God can have libertarian 
freedom even with respect to choices that God necessarily makes. The appropriate contrast to 
necessitarianism, in any case, should be the obvious other option (assuming that God does in fact 
create): that God creates contingently, hence “contingentarianism.” 
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other things equal, to knowingly bring into existence a person that would, through 
neither choice nor fault, have an unremittingly miserable existence. Whether to 
knowingly bring into existence a person that would, through neither choice nor 
fault, have an unremittingly miserable existence is a choice regarding what beings 
are to be brought into existence, not a choice regarding how to deal with beings 
that exist. So it would be a bad move to try to make room for contingentarianism 
by denying that the morality framework has anything to say about the ethics of 
bringing beings into existence. 

Because it seems clear that there is a moral requirement against bringing 
miserable persons into existence, those who deny that there is a moral require- 
ment to bring into existence beings who would be very glad to exist are committed 
to a certain asymmetry, the “procreation asymmetry.” This is the thesis in the 
ethics of procreation according to which agents are morally required not to bring 
miserable humans into existence, but are not morally required to bring happy 
persons into existence (Narveson 1967; McMahan 1981; McMahan 2009; Earl 
2017; I am using “happy” and “miserable” as shorthand for “having a life well 
worth living” and “having a life very much not worth living,” respectively). If the 
asymmetry really is a matter of common sense—an obvious truth that it is moral 
philosophy’s task to explain rather than to establish—then one might think that 
one could easily appeal to this asymmetry to remove the pressure toward neces- 
sitarianism from the morality framework. For given the asymmetry one could 
hold that while, given the morality framework, God has a moral duty not to bring 
into existence creatures whose lives will not be on the whole worth living, God has 
no moral duty to bring into existence creatures whose lives will be worth living. 

If we understand the procreation asymmetry in this way—as including the 
thesis that there is no general moral duty to bring into existence beings whose lives 
will be worth living—then I admit that there is some commonsense pull to it, but 
I don’t think that its commonsense pull is such that it undermines the argument 
that the morality framework establishes necessitarianism as a default view. Here is 
why. Even granting the commonsense pull of the view, the more straightforward 
accounts of the asymmetry that explain why we humans would be subject to 
asymmetric moral duties do nothing to explain why there would be any such 
asymmetry in the motivation of an absolutely perfect being. I will consider two 
such explanations, the first from agent-centered prerogatives and the second from 
the gap between reasons and duties. What is important about these is that while 
they are plausible on their face and would explain the asymmetry between these 
moral duties for us humans, they do not explain why God might create only 
contingently. 

Suppose that there are indeed very strong requiring reasons to bring beings into 
existence who will have lives well worth living. Nevertheless, one can plausibly 
deny that the presence of such strong reasons is sufficient to establish a duty. One 
explanation is that reasons like that to bring happy creatures into existence are 
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countered by the presence of what Scheffler calls an “agent-centered prerogative” 
(Scheffler 1982, 41-79). On this view, while such reasons may be very strong from 
an impersonal point of view, the fact that each of us also has a personal point of 
view—a point of view from which certain personal projects, goals, and goods are 
not unreasonably accorded greater importance—implies that we can appropri- 
ately discount and in some cases even disregard such impersonal reasons. On 
Scheffler’s view, impersonally weighty reasons, like those of bringing happy 
creatures into existence, are not simply outweighed by personal reasons; for, 
after all, one can reasonably choose to sacrifice one’s personal projects for the 
sake of realizing impersonally valuable ends. Rather, on Scheffler’s view, one has 
the prerogative to determine what their respective weights will be, so that one can 
reasonably devote oneself to these impersonal goods or instead follow more 
personally important pursuits. 

What makes it plausible that we have such prerogatives is the presence of two 
rational points of view from which options are assessed and the possibility of 
conflict between them. If one is feeling the tension between having a large family 
and living a quiet, contemplative philosophical life, one can see both the goods of 
all of those individual lives that can be brought about and sustained and the goods 
of philosophical life, and each can reasonably appear more important from the 
impersonal and the personal points of view. The strain of choice appears, though, 
only when they are incompatible within a life; otherwise, one might go ahead and 
pursue all of these goods. But that makes plain why the appeal to the agent- 
centered prerogative does not help us to see why God might be free not to create. For 
the prerogative is explained by our limitations as agents, on our time, resources, 
deliberative capacities, and so forth. These are not limitations that would be present 
for an absolutely perfect being. 

Second, an independent strategy for explaining the asymmetry of duties is to 
hold that there is a gap between having very strong reasons, even very strong 
moral reasons, for doing something and having a moral duty to do it. One might 
say that to have a moral duty is not only for there to be some action that one has 
strong moral reasons to perform but also with respect to which there are some 
members of the moral community who are entitled to demand that one perform 
it. (For such a view of obligation, see R. Adams 1999, 232; Darwall 2006, 14; 
Macnamara 2011; this view harkens back to Mill’s Utilitarianism, ch. 5.) This is a 
plausible conception of moral duty, acknowledging the distinct role of moral duty 
both as guiding conduct for the agent and as acknowledging the justification of 
reprisals by some others for failure to comply. But one might take this to be a 
source for the asymmetry: while a creature who is brought into existence without a 
life worth living has standing to rebuke those who brought that being into 
existence—to criticize, and to demand compensation—there is arguably no one 
who has standing to rebuke persons for failing to bring happy creatures into 
existence. McMahan describes one way of establishing the procreation asymmetry 
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in terms of the principle that wrongs require a “complainant” (1981, 101); this 
view is at least plausible when the sort of moral wrongdoing at stake is violation of 
moral obligation, and perhaps this is true of moral duty as well. Those who do not 
exist cannot have standing, and no one can have standing unless there is someone 
on whose behalf one can have standing, so there can be no duty to bring creatures 
into existence. 

So another explanation for the procreation asymmetry is that the difference in 
moral duties tracks the differences regarding who has standing to demand com- 
pliance with the norm. But this explanation of the asymmetry does not do 
anything to unsettle necessitarianism as the default setting for those who ascribe 
the morality framework to God. For this explanation grants that, with respect to 
the guiding function of moral duties, there may be requiring reasons to bring 
happy people into existence; it just suggests that there is an additional element to 
having a duty to perform some action besides having reasons of a certain sort 
to perform it, and that additional element is what explains the commonsense 
procreation asymmetry. What is relevant to necessitarianism is not whether there 
is anyone entitled to hold God to a moral norm regarding creation but whether God 
has requiring reasons to adhere to such a norm, and so if the reason—duty gap is the 
explanation of the procreation asymmetry, then the asymmetry gives no basis 
for rejecting the move from the morality framework to necessitarianism. 

I have focused on the characterization of the procreation asymmetry that 
frames it in terms of a contrast between a moral duty and the absence of a 
seemingly symmetrical moral duty, and I claim that thus understood, it does 
not undermine the moral framework argument for necessitarianism. But some- 
times the procreation asymmetry is framed not in terms of moral duties but in 
terms of normative reasons (McMahan 1981; McMahan 2009). On this framing, 
while there are requiring reasons not to bring miserable people into existence, 
there are no requiring reasons to bring happy people into existence. That there are 
no requiring reasons to bring happy people into existence could mean that there 
are no normative reasons at all to bring happy people into existence, or it could 
mean that all such reasons are justifying only. Unlike the moral duty framing, 
which I have argued does not undercut the (defeasible) argument from the moral 
framework to necessitarianism, this moral reason framing would undercut that 
argument. If there are no requiring reasons to bring happy people into existence, 
then we have no basis for thinking that God will be rationally necessitated to 
create such people. 

But, unlike the moral duty framing of the procreation asymmetry, the norma- 
tive reason framing lacks the backing of common sense. Insofar as the normative 
reason framing supports the asymmetry, it is not due to its backing by common 
sense but by some philosophical theory about reasons or by some felt need to 
avoid what seem to be the implications of holding that there are reasons to bring 
happy people into existence. 
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One might say that to take there to be requiring reasons to bring about the 
existence of happy people is to treat happiness as an end state to be brought about 
simply as such—as if people in whom such happiness is realized are merely 
buckets to hold happiness. But this is not true. The following is a sensible view: 
when one is acting on the requiring reason to bring about the existence of happy 
people, one is acting for the sake of the people who will be brought into existence 
by thus acting. It is true that one will not be able to identify who those persons are. 
It may even be indeterminate who those persons are. But the inability to identify 
the persons for the sake of whom one is acting, and even indeterminacy of the 
persons for the sake of whom one is acting, is a feature of many actions that one 
can have requiring reason to perform. If I want to ensure that future people have 
access to the works of John Duns Scotus, even in the event of a catastrophe, I could 
seal the relevant texts and some helpful commentaries in multiple languages in a 
concrete vault. In doing so, I am not treating future people as buckets to hold the 
goods of reading Scotus. I am doing it for their sake, and the relevant reasons are 
the reasons that arise from these parties’ goods, even if I cannot identify these 
persons and even if it is indeterminate who these parties will be and even if my 
engaging in this action itself changes who will exist and so who might possibly be 
benefited. 

Nor is it a problem that one is acting for the sake of some person who is to be 
brought about by that very action, or that the action that aims to bring about that 
person might fail to be successful. For this is also a feature of states of affairs that 
agents try to bring about, and which some folks take to be intrinsically valuable. 
Consider world peace. World peace is a state of affairs. The intrinsic value of world 
peace, if it has such, is borne by concrete realizations of it. Now consider someone 
who is performing some action for the sake of world peace. That one is performing 
some action for the sake of some state of affairs that one might not be successful in 
actualizing, and which might be concretely actualized in a number of ways, does 
not call into question that one is acting for the sake of world peace; and one can be 
acting for the sake of world peace even if world peace is never brought about. If 
through one’s efforts one brings about world peace, one could gesture at the 
concrete realization of world peace and say “this is what I was trying to bring 
about,” and one would be right. But the cases of a state of affairs that can be 
realized only in the concrete and a description of a person that can be satisfied 
only by an actually existing person are analogous. If one can act for the sake of the 
former, then one can act for the sake of the latter. 

Nor is it a problem that in order to benefit a person one must compare what the 
person would enjoy if the action were not performed and what the person would 
enjoy were it performed. That this is a problem supposes that comparative 
conceptions of harm exhaust what is needed to understand the ways in which 
persons can be benefited or harmed. But we need such notions, definitely to make 
sense of the way in which being brought into existence can be a harm. And if we 
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understand benefits to be ways which a person can reasonably be glad to be or 
things a person can be reasonably glad to have, then we need noncomparative 
notions to handle the fact that one can be reasonably glad to exist (cf. Parfit 1984, 
487-90; Harman 2004). 

Nor does the rejection of the procreation asymmetry as formulated here require 
us to deny that there is an importance difference between the reason-giving force 
of benefiting and the reason-giving force of harming. As McMahan argues, 
something short of the standard procreation asymmetry, which he calls the 
“Weak Asymmetry”—that the reasons to bring flourishing people into existence 
may be much weaker than the reasons not to bring languishing people into 
existence—might be justifiable on the basis of general considerations regarding 
the different reason-giving force of benefiting and harming. But even granting 
such a difference in the reason-giving force of harming and benefiting, the Weak 
Asymmetry would not be enough to ward off an argument from the morality 
framework to necessitarianism, which is built simply from the presence of such 
requiring reasons and God’s infinite resourcefulness, not from those reasons being 
on a par with reasons against causing the existence of suffering beings. 

Nor is it a problem that affirming such reasons may lead to uncomfortable 
views about duties to procreate. As noted above, there are other ways to under- 
mine the view that there being such reasons entails a moral duty to procreate. 
Some such accounts could also undermine the view that one needs to have equal 
or weightier or incommensurable reasons against procreating to be reasonable in 
not procreating. 

The most important point against the procreation asymmetry characterized in 
terms of normative reasons is just that it seems both ad hoc and false, whether 
construed as the claim that alleged reasons to bring happy people into existence 
are no reasons at all or as the more modest claim that such reasons are justifying 
only. First, on the issue of the ad hoc character of the procreation asymmetry, at 
least as formulated in terms of normative reasons rather than duties. If one wants 
to affirm the procreation asymmetry in its reasons formulation, one has to grapple 
with the fact that it seems obvious that benefits to people who do not yet exist can 
have a canceling function, making otherwise wrongful actions permissible; why, 
then, can such benefits to the not-yet-existing not count as requiring reasons to 
benefit those people in those ways? If one can bring into existence a being who will 
suffer a persistently painful condition, such that all things equal one has decisive 
reason not to cause that being to exist, it is surely relevant if by causing that being 
to exist one will also cause that being to enjoy some benefit, so that on the whole 
that being’s life will be a good for that being. So benefits to the as-yet-nonexistent 
can serve at least one role in making action reasonable: outweighing or canceling 
out the badness of the persistent painful condition. But if such benefits can serve 
that role, why can they not serve the role of giving one a requiring reason to bring 
about the existence of a being who will be thus benefited? (See McMahan 2009.) 
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The high road to the rejection of the procreation symmetry, emphasized by 
McMahan, exploits the firmness of the view that we have requiring reasons not to 
bring suffering people into existence by arguing that there is no principled way to 
affirm that there are such requiring reasons not to bring suffering people into 
existence while denying that there are requiring reasons to bring flourishing 
people into existence. To travel the low road is just to hold that the notion that 
someone who has power to bring a happy person into existence has not even the 
tiniest requiring reason to do so seems absurd. Nor does it seem to me that the 
absurdity can be adequately ameliorated by insisting that there are indeed reasons 
to bring those people into existence, but those reasons are justifying only. Even if 
by casting the reasons as justifying, one can explain why it can be reasonable to 
allow actual people to undergo a sacrifice for the sake of bringing flourishing 
people into existence, it still seems false that one can, fully compatibly with the 
reasons endorsed by the morality framework, refrain from bringing 10,000 flour- 
ishing people into existence to avoid some trivial loss to oneself. If one were to take 
reasons to be simply a function of one’s attitudes, then it would not surprise me to 
discover that for some humans, there is no requiring reason for that human to act 
to bring additional happy humans into existence. But for any view that takes 
human life and human well-being to be reason-giving apart from agents’ contin- 
gent attitudes, I find the view deeply implausible. 

There is, I claim, a strong argument that the endorsement of the morality 
framework makes it much harder to resist necessitarianism about creation; while 
there may be reasons to the contrary that make not creating an eligible option for 
God, creation will be the default setting given the morality framework. The love 
framework admits of a similar argument, of a similar strength, for necessitarian- 
ism. Suppose one takes the or a framework of divine motivation to be that of 
maximal love. Whether one understands such maximal love in terms of either the 
love of benevolence or the love of univolence (5.4), it is implausible to think that 
an absolutely powerful and absolutely knowledgeable being of maximal love 
would merely respond in a loving way to whatever creatures that this being has, 
for whatever other reason, chosen to create. Supremely loving, such a being would 
not be content to unify itself with whoever happens to exist, but would see to it 
that there are beings with whom to unify; and such a being would not be content 
to promote the well-being of whatever creatures happen to exist, but would seek to 
bring into existence beings who would be glad to exist. 

This view has been worked out, inspired by Aquinas’s own views, by Norman 
Kretzmann (1991). Rejecting the view that necessary divine love could remain 
confined to the love of the trinitarian Persons for each other, Kretzmann thinks 
that a necessarily loving God could not be characterized simply dispositionally, as 
a being who would love whatever other rational creatures exist, but must be 
creative so as to have beings to be made good and with whom to relate. And it 
is not as if this view, that love presses outward creatively, is at all foreign to 
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common sense. The notion that love properly motivates the growing of families, 
and not just setting the proper attitudes toward whatever family members happen 
to exist, is a commonplace. (That there may be good reasons not to grow families, 
or to grow them through adoption rather than procreation, does not call into 
question the status of love as not just being content to respond to what is present 
to love but to expand the circle of beloveds.) 

So there is some basis for thinking that affirming the morality or love frame- 
works makes necessitarianism about creation an initially plausible view. For given 
one or the other of those views, then God has powerful requiring reasons to create, 
and in particular to create a world with rational beings. Now, in Chapter 5 
I offered some reasons for rejecting the morality and love frameworks. If one 
has prior commitments to a contingentarian view of creation, then the morality 
and love frameworks’ support for the necessitarian view gives one further reason 
to be suspicious of the morality and love frameworks. In the next section (7.3), 
I will consider how the holiness framework reverses the expectations about 
creation that the morality and love frameworks generate: the holiness framework 
should lead us not only not to expect God to create, but even to expect that God 
will not create. 


7.3 The holiness framework and creation 


The holiness framework suggests that the default setting for an absolutely perfect 
being is to refrain from creating. For the holiness framework takes there to be 
requiring reasons against an absolutely perfect being’s entering into relationships 
of unity with what is deficient, defective, imperfect, limited in goodness (6.2). But 
creation inevitably places God into intimate relation with such limited beings. 
Given the requiring reasons against God’s entering into such relations, there are 
requiring reasons for God not to create. 

What are these relationships of intimacy that God must have with creatures, 
and why is it a certainty that God will stand in those relationships to creatures? 
God’s omnipresence ensures that God is intimately related to whatever creatures 
there are. While there is more than one conception of omnipresence of which 
philosophers of religion and theologians have made use, we can begin with some 
remarks of Aquinas’s on omnipresence, which some have simply identified as his 
reductionist account of that divine attribute. Aquinas writes that “God is in all 
things by his power, inasmuch as all things are subject to his power; he is by his 
presence in all things, inasmuch as all things are bare and open to his eyes; he is in 
all things by his essence, inasmuch as he is present to all as the cause of their 
being” (Summa Theologiae Ia 8, 3). I will focus on the second and third ways in 
which God is “in all things.” Anything that exists is something with respect to 
which God is going to have perfect, intimate knowledge. God will know it not only 
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as a possible way of the divine essence’s being imitated; God will know it as 
existing. So, while some thing’s existing in the world with one of us humans need 
not be as a constant presence in our lives, anything that exists will be ever present 
to God in full vivid awareness. Further, anything that exists is something with 
respect to which God will be active cause—creating, conserving, and concurring 
with—throughout its existence. Thus it will be intimately related to God not only 
as one existent to another, but as each thing’s active cause, cooperating with it 
in its existence and activity, and (insofar as it persists in existing and acting) 
necessarily so. 

So with anything that exists, God will stand in an analog to the personal 
relationships of intimate knowledge and community that are paradigmatic of 
the relationships that we seek yet for which we are so unfit—God will know 
them perfectly, and will cooperate with them in their being and activity. But all of 
these things are limited, and necessarily so. Think of the example considered in 6.2 
of the artist’s materials, and the way that materials can be beneath an artist. If any 
artist’s materials can be beneath an artist in a way that gives the artist reason not to 
employ them, then what God can work with in creation is beneath God, and 
immeasurably more so. God creates out of nothing, and what God brings forth is 
but a shadow of God’s own greatness, must be held in existence from moment to 
moment, and requires divine concurrence to operate. Material beings have further 
liabilities to limitation and corruption. Nor are they even worthy of God’s 
awareness—of God’s knowing them as God knows them. (Note that this is, in 
part, why Aristotle denies that the first cause even knows particulars—they are 
beneath the notice of a divine being. See Metaphysics XII.) They do not possess the 
normative status such that it would be fitting for these beings to stand in these 
sorts of unifying relationships to an absolutely perfect being. (To repeat a clarify- 
ing point from 6.2: the insistence on the gap between God and creatures is not to 
affirm the intrinsic badness of creatures. It is that gap itself that accounts for the 
relevant reasons for God not to be involved with creatures, not their intrinsic 
badness.) 

There are alternative conceptions of omnipresence. But it is not as if these 
alternatives would render the relationship between perfect God and limitedly- 
good creatures less intimate. For such alternatives take for granted the necessary 
relatedness of God to creatures already considered; these alternative conceptions 
simply add to the intimacy of the relationship in which God stands to creatures, at 
least to those in the spatiotemporal order. For example: as described and defended 
by Cross, Scotus’s view takes God to be literally located at every spatiotemporal 
point (Cross 2016, 395; see also Hudson 2008). This view does not deny any of 
Aquinas’s claims about how God knows and sustains creatures; it ups the ante by 
holding that omnipresence involves literally occupying the same spatiotemporal 
regions as creatures do. This co-location seems to me to be yet another form of 
intimate relation with imperfect creatures, on this sort of nonreductionist account 
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of omnipresence: unlimitedly great God and limitedly good creatures share the 
same space, so that necessarily, if some object exists at some spacetime location, 
then God exists at that spacetime location as well. 

Theists tend to focus on the goodness of creation—it is, indeed, wondrous and 
astonishing. But there has not been adequate focus on the inevitable enormous 
chasm between creation and God. The “material” that God has to work with in 
creation—what can be brought into existence arises only through God’s own 
choice, must be conserved in existence from moment-to-moment, and requires 
divine concurrence to act at all—is so meager in comparison to the creator that 
there is something unfitting that God would be intimately related to this; but the 
divine omnipresence ensures such a close and perpetual relationship between God 
and any creatures. 

Even if the morality or love framework were correct as at least partial accounts 
of divine motivation, the presence of reasons of holiness would provide a powerful 
counterweight to the necessitarian tendencies of these frameworks. Given the 
possibility of there being creatures whose lives are worth living, it is hard to see 
what reason there could be on the side of creatures that would counter the 
requiring reasons for creation that are ex hypothesi present if the morality or 
love framework is correct. (Though see Pruss 2016.) But the necessitarian ten- 
dencies of these views could be checked by reasons that arise not from the value of 
creatures that can be brought into existence but by reasons arising from the value 
of the absolutely perfect being. 

The situation is even more radically contrary to what necessitarianism about 
creation proposes if we reject, as we should (5.3-5.4), the views that either the 
morality or love framework correctly characterizes the motivational structure of 
the absolutely perfect being. If we put to the side the view that the value of 
creatures can provide requiring reasons for the absolutely perfect being to pro- 
mote their existence and well-being, then the holiness framework suggests that the 
default setting for the absolutely perfect being is not to be rationally in equipoise 
between creation and non-creation, but rather that the default setting is to refrain 
from creating. Far from creation’s being something that we would expect an 
absolutely perfect being to perform, it is amazing, something calling for explan- 
ation, that creation occurred; and indeed one inclined to skepticism toward theism 
could reasonably propose the problem of creation*—it seems both that if some- 
thing other than God exists, then God must be its creator and that an absolutely 


> Compare to what Goldschmidt and Lebens (2018) call the “Really Real Problem of Creation.” The 
Really Real Problem is really really a problem schema, on their view: that some divine perfection(s) 
leave no logical space for creation. (They conclude: God did not create beings wholly distinct from God; 
we should appeal instead to divine ideas.) Holiness is an entailment of divine perfection, and generates 
a similar argument: because creation places God in a position such that creatures are unfittingly related 
to God, God does not create. 
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perfect being would not create; and yet, there is something other than God. 
(I will consider the issue of what explanation for creation we could or should 
accept, and the extent to which the problem of creation poses a serious problem 
for theism, in 7.6.) 


7.4 Spurious and genuine problems of evil 


The argument from evil comes in many forms. But in all of its contemporary 
formulations (e.g. Mackie 1990 [1955]; Rowe 1990 [1979]; Draper 1996 [1989]}), 
an appeal to the morality framework has played a key role. For if all that we know 
is that God is all-powerful and all-knowing, we don’t have any information, yet, 
about what God would be motivated to do with all of that power and knowledge, 
and so we would lack information about what we would expect a world created 
and sustained by such a being to be like. But if we know that God, being morally 
perfect, pursues the ends set by morality in the way that morality prescribes, then 
God’s being not only morally perfect but having all that power and knowledge as 
well gives us reason to expect the world to look very different than it does. We do 
not, however, know that God must be morally perfect, if the argument in 5.3 is 
correct; rather, we should deny that God must be morally perfect. And that would 
leave the standard argument from evil stranded without an account of what an 
absolutely perfect being—God—would do with all of that power and knowledge. 

The unavailability of the morality framework would make the problem of evil, 
as typically conceived, a spurious problem. And the absence of the love framework 
as a correct account of necessary divine motivation removes the most straight- 
forward way to restore the problem of evil to its status as a genuine problem. If 
God were necessarily maximally loving, then we might expect that, even if God is 
not bound by norms of familiar welfare-oriented moral goodness, divine action 
would nevertheless be in accordance with those norms, for love orients the lover 
toward the welfare of the beloved in the way, and even beyond the way, that 
morality orients morally good agents toward the well-being of others. The argu- 
ment from evil could then be restored, appealing to the necessary maximal love of 
the absolutely perfect being as the needed motivational premise. But the love 
framework, on which a necessary and maximal love is ascribed to God, is not a 
correct account of the motivation of an absolutely perfect being (5.4). 

Now, a defender of the argument from evil might point out that, so far as that 
argument goes, it doesn’t matter whether God’s complete adherence to familiar 
norms of morality, or God’s being maximally loving, is necessary or contingent, 
only that it is actual. The argument from evil does not appeal to God’s necessary 
moral perfection or necessary maximal love; it appeals only to God’s being actual 
moral perfect or being actually maximally loving. (We can stipulate that “actual 
moral perfection” is no more than acting exactly as the norms of our morality 
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require.) True enough. But, first, the standard support for the view that if God 
exists, then God is actually morally perfect (in this stipulated sense) or actually 
maximally loving is that necessarily, if God exists, then God is actually morally 
perfect or necessarily, if God exists, then God is maximally loving. If the argument 
of 5.3-5.4 is right, this standard support is unavailable. Those who press the 
argument from evil will need to find an alternative argument for the claim that 
God is actually morally perfect or actually maximally loving. Second, as 
I understand the argument from evil, it does not help the advocate of that 
argument at all that there are theists who believe that, say, God is actually 
maximally loving. The argument from evil is not an argument ad hominem 
against some theists, holding that their particular beliefs about God are not 
coherent or are otherwise not rationally held. It is an argument for the conclusion 
that God does not exist. Thus it is for the defender of that argument to offer some 
independent defense of the view that if God exists, then God is actually morally 
perfect or that if God exists, then God is maximally loving. But the only such 
arguments that we have seen from defenders of the argument from evil have rested 
on alleged conceptual truths about what it is to be God or alleged entailments from 
perfect being theology, arguments that I say we have little reason to believe and 
strong reasons to deny. 

Does the holiness framework generate its own argument from evil? Yes. But the 
argument does not appeal to the fact of unjustified evils befalling people in this 
world, evils that a morally perfect God would eliminate. The standard argument 
from evil challenges the existence of a perfect decisionmaker, one whose choices 
whether to allow evil are morally unsurpassable. By contrast, the sort of argument 
from evil that is raised by the holiness framework is based on considerations 
similar to those raised in the previous section (7.3) regarding God’s reasons 
against creating. The created world is bound to be egregiously beneath God to 
be involved with; but as a matter of necessity God is going to be deeply involved 
with the created world; and so the holiness framework entails that God has 
requiring reason not to create anything (7.3). But these reasons become stronger 
still when the created world is not just something that bears the limitations 
entailed merely by being creaturely, but also falls short in ways that are the 
focus of standard formulations of the problem of evil—that creatures fail to 
exhibit the goodness available to the kinds to which they belong, suffering, 
languishing, and so forth. So if there are reasons against God’s creating at all, 
these are going to be reasons against God’s creating a world with these sorts of 
evils in it. Note that nothing in this argument appeals to these evils being 
gratuitous. We could suppose both that a third-personal justification can be 
offered for bringing about a world like that and a second-personal justification 
can be provided to each creature who suffers that is perfectly satisfactory in 
explaining why that creature must undergo that evil. It is the mere fact of evils, 
and God’s being necessarily intimately related to them, that is the source of 
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the relevant reasons here, not God’s being governed by norms of morality or 
maximal love. 

So one genuine problem of evil concerns the fact that an absolutely perfect God, 
who is intimately related to all else that exists, must be intimately related to the 
evils of this world; yet an absolutely perfect being must be absolutely holy (3.3), 
and would have requiring reasons not to be thus related to evils (6.2). This would 
be a shift in our conception of the problem of evil. It is currently conceived as a 
problem about God as a decider, a decisionmaker regarding which world will be 
actualized; thus, the problem focuses on the norms of divine agency and what 
those norms require of God with respect to the permission of evil. It should 
instead, on the holiness framework, be conceived primarily as a problem about 
God as a being involved in the world, as one whose agency entails being intimately 
related to the world’s evils. But I think that are other shifts worth noting regarding 
God and evil. 

The holiness framework ramps up our expectations against God’s ever intend- 
ing evils. (There is some discussion of this in Murphy 2017a, ch. 5.) It is sometimes 
assumed that God’s moral goodness precludes God’s intending evils, even if God 
could have adequate grounds to permit them. (See e.g. Almeida 2012, 227.) But 
even putting to the side such moral considerations, there is an extremely powerful 
argument from the holiness framework to the conclusion that God does not 
intend any of the evils of this world. 

The argument takes for granted that there is a distinction between (a) intending 
some state of affairs S1 and (b) intending some other state of affairs S2 with the 
foresight that S1 will likely (or even certainly) be brought about by realizing that 
intention. (This is an important distinction, not only with respect to the agency of 
beings of limited rationality and knowledge like us, but also with respect to beings 
of unlimited rationality and knowledge; see Murphy 2017a, 87-93.) Now, one 
important difference between intending some state of affairs and merely foresee- 
ing its being brought about concerns how intimately that state of affairs is bound 
up with one’s agency. Suppose that one intends some state of affairs $2 with the 
foresight that S1 will thereby be brought about. The obtaining of S1 may be a 
marker of one’s success in acting, evidence that one has carried out one’s agency 
excellently. But it will be in no way constitutive of one’s success. When one goes 
for a run, one knows that it will wear down the soles of one’s running shoes, just a 
bit. If one cannot remember whether one went for the run one intended to go on, 
one could—if one has precise enough instruments and has kept very good 
records—determine whether one had successfully carried out one’s intention by 
examining one’s shoes. But nevertheless one can be entirely alienated from the 
wearing down of one’s soles—one can take it to be a sign of one’s success but in 
itself a wholly unwelcome development that one’s shoes are slowly disintegrating. 
By contrast, one cannot be so wholly alienated from the objects of one’s intentions. 
Even when one intends some state of affairs as a mere means, one’s taking it as an 
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objective means setting oneself to its achievement. Its realization is thus not a 
mere marker of one’s success as an agent but what constitutes that success. One’s 
career as an agent is defined by the obtaining of the states of affairs to which one 
has committed oneself in intention. 

In my view, this distinction between intention and foresight can be put to work 
in explaining why principles like the doctrine of double effect have some plausi- 
bility, though further premises would be needed to defend the absolute prohib- 
ition on the intending of evil that some have wanted to defend (Murphy 2004). My 
point here, though, concerns the way in which these thoughts about intention and 
foresight make a difference as to how we should think about the relationship 
between God’s absolute holiness and God’s willingness to intend evil. It is an 
inevitability that God, who knows everything about how any possible creative 
choice would turn out prior to that choice, countenances evil by creating a world in 
which there is evil. (To countenance an evil is just to accept that that evil will result 
from one’s choice.) But regardless of what one takes the reason-giving force of 
countenanced evils to be—whether they count as justifying reasons for God not to 
make some creative choice, or instead requiring reasons—it is plain that the 
relationship in which God would stand to intended evils is much more intimate 
than that in which God would stand to countenanced evils. No merely counten- 
anced evil is such that God must look on it in any sort of favorable light; it is not 
what God is going for; its taking place does not count as the success of God’s 
action; God’s success as an agent is not constituted by its obtaining. But with 
intended evil matters would be different. For if God intends an evil, then God 
stands in an intimate relation to it: its obtaining partially constitutes the success 
conditions of the action. For any action that God performs, we must say that it is 
successful, and perfectly so. But the success conditions of action include the 
obtaining of the intended object, and so evil would define the success of divine 
action. Part of what makes God a success—not an unhoped-for byproduct of 
God’s success, not a precondition of some successful divine action—would be the 
obtaining of evil. That seems an extraordinarily intimate relation for God to stand 
in to evil. 

But God’s absolute holiness amounts to this: it is unfitting for God to stand in 
intimate relationships to what is imperfect, deficient, defective, and this unfitting- 
ness gives God requiring reasons not to stand in such relationships. And for God 
to intend evil would be for God to stand in an intimate relationship to what is evil. 
So, I say, there is requiring reason for God not to intend evil, reasons that go far 
beyond, whatever those reasons are, for God not to countenance evil. 

One might deny that God’s intending evil as such involves God’s standing in an 
intimate relationship to what is deficient, defective, imperfect. For what is 
intended is a state of affairs, but what is deficient, defective, imperfect is something 
in the concrete realization of that state of affairs, its obtaining. But this objection 
fails. Even if we think that there is no intimate relationship to evil in the mental 
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state of intending some evil state of affairs, it is not as if there is ever any failure in 
God’s intention to bring about some state affairs: what God intends, God gets. 
(This follows from God’s omniscience and rationality: a rational agent does not 
intend what that agent knows will not obtain even if one intends it; God knows of 
every state of affairs whether it would obtain if God intended it, and God is fully 
rational; so God does not intend any state of affairs unless it will obtain if God 
intends it.) So for any evil God intends there will correspond a concrete realization 
of that evil, the obtaining of that evil. And that is an evil that God would be 
intimately related to, as something that God sought, that God aimed to bring 
about, that God was set on achieving, and so forth. The holiness framework thus 
entails that God would have requiring reasons not to intend such evils. 

What I have claimed thus far is that there is a sort of problem of evil that does 
not arise from God’s moral goodness or love but from God’s holiness. God must 
be intimately involved with this world, and this world has evil, and God must be 
intimately involved with it; and that is something that the holiness framework 
holds that God would have reasons against being involved with. These reasons 
would be particularly stringent against God’s being set on, intending, such evils. 

Does the holiness framework, then, suggest that God would aim to eliminate 
the world’s evils, as some formulations of the argument from evil seem to 
presuppose? I am not so sure, for there are grounds to think that the holiness 
framework entails that there are also reasons against God’s intervening to combat 
the evils of this world. I am not claiming that, given God’s being willing to create a 
world with evil in it, we should be even more surprised that God would be willing 
to intervene to combat the evils in the world. For it may be that the very same 
reasons on which God acts in creating a world with evil in it are reasons that 
would ensure God’s being willing to intervene to combat some of those evils. 
Rather, my point is that if we take a commonsense notion of “intervening” for 
granted, there is some basis for thinking that God has reasons not to intervene to 
eliminate evils. 

Suppose we consider a world characterized by God’s creation, conservation, 
and concurrence. Beings are brought into existence and held in existence by God, 
and God concurs with their action so that they are able to make a difference in the 
world. But God does not intervene in any special way beyond that. Any way of 
God’s acting to bring about some specific effect in such creation we will call, 
stipulatively, a “miracle.” One might ask, as many do, why God does not miracu- 
lously (though perhaps not evidently miraculously) intervene to prevent various 
evils. The morality and love frameworks assume that God does have requiring 
reason to act miraculously to prevent evils; it is just that there are second-order 
reasons not to act on those reasons (van Inwagen 2006, 105) or first-order reasons 
that outweigh particular reasons to act miraculously, first-order reasons bearing 
on the badness to creatures, or goods lost to creatures, if God intervenes (Hick 
2010 [1966]). This is the structure of standard theodicy. But I think that there are 
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reasons of holiness, reasons deriving from God’s own exalted status, to think that 
God has reasons against thus intervening. 

To intervene against an evil requires one to take notice of an evil in a particular 
way—to make it the object of one’s focus and interest. But to make something the 
object of one’s focus and interest is to become more intimately related to it. Here is 
what I have in mind. Suppose that you have an enemy, an enemy who is genuinely 
quite a vicious person and who seeks to undo and oppose much of the good that 
you try to do. Naturally you will take there to be good reasons to thwart the 
enemy’s efforts so that your efforts will be more fruitful. A friend might offer 
advice: “You need to know your enemy. You need to know what makes him tick, 
what motivates him, how he thinks, in order to be able to thwart his efforts.” And 
this might be perfectly true, and give you reason to better know your enemy. But it 
seems to me that you also have a reason not to seek to know your enemy better. 
The reason is that in seeking to know your enemy, your enemy becomes an object 
of your focus and concern in a way that places you in a more intimate relation to 
him, and you have reason not to be in a more intimate relation with your enemy. 

Now, God knows of the evils of the world that exist, have existed, will exist; so it 
is not as if God needs greater or more vivid knowledge of these things in order to 
intervene to eliminate or ameliorate them. Nevertheless in order to intervene it 
must be that God takes special notice of them, forms intentions that are particu- 
larized with respect to these evils. And taking such special notice, it seems to me, is 
a way of becoming more intimately related to evils. (Recall again Aristotle’s point 
in the Metaphysics that the particulars of this world seem below the divine notice; 
how much more so will this be true if we are considering not just creaturely 
particulars subject to limitation but also the evils that are contemplated under the 
rubric of the problem of evil.) 

In response to the claim that there are reasons of holiness for God not to 
intervene against evils, one might protest that this argument misunderstands what 
it is for God to “intervene” in the natural order—that God does not form discrete 
intentions with respect to particular evils in a way that would require God’s taking 
notice of them in the way that I say makes for a more intimate relationship 
between God and evil. That is fine. Either there will be some sort of correlate to 
such intervention in the single grand intention in which divine creation consists— 
in which case a corresponding argument can be made. Or there is no such 
correlate, in which case talk of God’s having reason to eliminate or prevent 
particular evils is misguided talk. 


7.5 Hiddenness and holiness 


The argument from divine hiddenness, as brought to recent prominence by 
Schellenberg, is formulated employing the love framework to provide its 
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motivational premise (Schellenberg 1993; Schellenberg 2015). According to this 
argument, God’s necessary maximal love entails that God will seek union with any 
creatures who are capable of being in such relationships with God. God’s being 
known to exist by such creatures is a necessary condition for their being in such 
relationships with God. Being all-powerful and all-knowing, God can see to it that 
this necessary condition is satisfied. But there are nevertheless people who are 
capable of being in such relationships with God who do not know of God’s 
existence. Even if we add that a loving God would not interfere with people’s 
resistance to being aware of God’s existence, there are people who are nonresistant 
to awareness of God’s existence yet who nevertheless do not have such awareness. 
If God exists, then God must seek union with all those who can be in such union, 
but it is not true that God seeks such union, and so God does not exist. 

Schellenberg’s is a straightforwardly love framework argument; he thinks that 
love-as-univolence is a divine perfection, which must hold maximally in an 
absolutely perfect being (5.2, 5.4). But the argument can be run from within the 
morality framework as well. One way of running the argument makes it, less 
interestingly, an instance of the argument from evil. On this morality framework 
version of the argument, we appeal to the fact that morality requires benevolence 
toward existing persons and that knowledge of and some positive relationship to 
God is among the greatest goods that could be available to a created person. Thus 
God’s moral perfection would lead us to expect knowledge of God’s existence to be 
more thoroughly and equitably distributed throughout the population of human 
persons. Again, this is a version of the argument from evil. But one can make the 
argument in a way that preserves some of its distinctiveness, though taking on a 
bit more that is controversial about the nature of morality, if one appeals to the 
view that moral perfection requires reciprocal relationships with other persons. If 
one takes moral perfection to involve—where possible, etc.—standing in relation- 
ships of mutual justification with respect to other persons, opening oneself up to 
challenge and responding to such challenges (perhaps inspired by such views as 
those in Scanlon 1998, 4, or Darwall 2006, 300-2), then perfect moral agents 
would so far as possible reveal themselves as agents to those to whom justification 
is called for. Among us imperfect agents, we almost always must appeal to 
hypothetical justification: the constraints on and necessities of our lives preclude 
engaging in actual justification of ourselves to but a few of the others our choices 
affect; all of us are too limited in our knowledge, rationality, and openness to 
argument for good arguments to be produced and uptake achieved in actual 
encounters; and so forth. But perfect moral agents would actually justify them- 
selves to those whose lives are affected by those agents’ actions, at least to those 
who would be open to such mutual justification. And that requires a perfect moral 
agent not to be hidden from those whose lives that agent affects. 

The rejection of the morality and love frameworks would, obviously, under- 
mine the argument from divine hiddenness: unless God has good reasons to make 
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Godself known to us, we have no basis for expecting that God would be less 
hidden from sincere, open inquirers than God in fact is. But the holiness frame- 
work takes us past this negative result—we lack a basis to ascribe to God reasons to 
make God’s existence evident—to reasons that push in the other direction. While 
Schellenberg employs the love framework to argue that God has reasons of love to 
seek reciprocal loving relationships with creatures, the holiness framework sug- 
gests that God has reason to avoid such relationships, and that these reasons are 
requiring. 

These reasons extend even to God’s being known by us. One basic sort of 
intimacy with another is for one’s existence and fundamental nature to be known 
by another. But it is the existence and fundamental nature of God that 
Schellenberg is arguing would be known by all open inquirers, were there any 
such being as God. By “fundamental nature” I do not mean the divine essence, 
something that is beyond our powers to know more than dimly in this life. I just 
mean that when one is supposed to know of God’s existence, it is God’s existence 
qua God—as a being that qualifies as absolutely perfect. 

This result—that holiness actually provides a basis for divine hiddenness— 
has also been recently defended, at least as coherent and initially plausible, by 
Brent Kyle. Kyle’s proposal is that the notion of purity in the Hebrew Scriptures 
is such that impurity is passed along like a contagion, and by entering into 
intimate relationships with impure creatures God would become impure (Kyle 
2017). Since God is, however, essentially pure, God must not enter into intimate 
relationships with impure creatures. I accept the main thrust of Kyle’s 
conclusion—that God has reason to remain unknown by the limitedly good— 
while rejecting this proposal. On Kyle’s proposal, impure creatures have the 
power to contaminate God; it is just that God, out of respect for God’s own 
goodness, does not allow creatures to be in a position such that these powers can 
be exercised. By contrast, I don’t think creatures have any power at all to affect 
God’s pure goodness; that is a sheer intrinsic impossibility, so it is not some- 
thing that God has to plan around to ensure that God’s goodness is preserved. 
Rather, the reasons against God’s being intimately related to impure creatures 
are reasons of fittingness in relating to the divine goodness rather than reasons 
of promoting or protecting the divine goodness (6.3). God’s goodness needs no 
promoting or protecting; Kyle’s proposal presupposes that God’s goodness does 
need such promotion or protection. 

If these observations are correct, then we should not be surprised that God is 
hidden to so many. What we might be surprised by, rather, is that God has 
revealed Godself to so many. Given how beneath God we creatures inevitably 
are—even the angels, who are spectacularly above us, are as nothing next to God— 
what is striking is that God has reached out, even persistently, to call creatures to 
awareness of and into relation with God. 
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The holiness framework’s basic thesis is that God has requiring reasons not to 
stand in intimate relationships to what is deficient, defective, or in any way limited 
in goodness (6.2). The thought behind the positing of such a framework is that 
God’s status is so elevated that any such relationships would be beneath God, such 
that God would be responding unfittingly to God’s own goodness by being in 
those relationships; and the more intimate the relationships, the stronger the 
reasons, and the more severe the limitation in goodness, the stronger the reasons 
(6.2). In this chapter I have argued that it is entailed by the holiness framework 
that God has reasons against creating at all, and even more strongly against 
creating a world with evil. Yet here we are, in a world full of evils, which is created 
by God. How is that possible? 

The outline of the answer is straightforward: the presence of requiring reasons 
for A to > does not entail that A, if fully rational and aware, os; requiring reasons 
to @ need not be decisive reasons to p. What the presence of such requiring reasons 
entails is that A will unless there are adequate reasons to the contrary. Such 
reasons need not be themselves requiring reasons; so long as there are adequate 
justifying reasons for acting to the contrary, that would be sufficient. 

The following account, which I endorse, is an instance of this model. God 
created for reasons of love, which are not requiring reasons—I reject the love 
framework entirely as an account of requiring reasons—but rather justifying 
reasons (6.5). God has discretion about what sort of God to be—relevantly for 
our purposes, whether to occupy a pure world, in which there is nothing that is not 
God, or an impure world, in which there are limitedly good creatures in addition 
to God. There are entirely satisfactory reasons for God to take the former option, 
and these are requiring reasons, reasons as described by the holiness framework. 
But there are also entirely satisfactory reasons that God can act on in creating: God 
may act for the sake of creatures that will exist if God chooses to create them, and 
this is appropriately characterized as God’s acting on reasons of love. 

God’s greatness is infinite, entirely unlimited, and God does not add value to 
the world by bringing more creatures into it. The goodness of creatures is 
participated goodness, and so does not add to the store of intrinsic value that 
the world exhibits. But this does not make pointless the bringing of creatures into 
existence. For one can act for the sake of those beings who are brought into 
existence by that very action. I call this motivation from divine love just because it 
shares with love the motivation to act just for the sake of the beings who will be 
benefited by that action (Murphy 2017a, 83-4); this is love-as-benevolence (5.3). 
The idea is not that by creating out of love, that will make it true that creatures 
thus created are fittingly related to God. No: the idea is that God accepts the 
unfitness of creatures to be intimately related to God for the sake of those 
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creatures, that God acts benevolently to bring them into existence even though it is 
inevitable that they are unfit to be thus related to God. 

A similar, and similarly plausible, account will be available for why God would 
create a world with evil in it, and for why God might be willing to intervene in the 
ordinary course of nature to combat some evils and why God might be willing to 
reveal Godself to humans. The explanation is going to be in terms of justifying 
reasons of love for God to respond positively to creatures. There is a massive 
variety of possible creatures for whose sake God could act; and while God could 
have seen fit only (if possible) to bring into existence creatures whose only 
limitations will be those that simply follow from being creatures of those kinds, 
God could see fit to bring into existence creatures that will fall short in further 
various ways, even though doing so requires an even greater willingness of God to 
be intimately related to creatures who are unfit for such relations. 

One might affirm the general thesis that requiring reasons can be sufficiently 
countered by merely justifying reasons without allowing that it could explain how 
God could have adequate reason for creating. The gap between the divine good- 
ness that grounds reasons of holiness and the creaturely goodness for the sake of 
which God would be creating is too great, one might object, to be able to appeal to 
creaturely good to explain how God could act contrary to reasons of holiness. Of 
course the divine goodness is immeasurably greater than any creaturely goodness; 
one might even claim that creaturely goodness, being a participation in the divine 
goodness, cannot even sensibly be measured against it (Murphy 2017a, 75-84). 
But the justifying and requiring forces of reasons are not functions of some generic 
weighing of the goods that give rise to the reasons. First, how much justifying force 
a reason has, for example, may depend very much on features of the agent whose 
reason it is; the same good may have different justifying force for different agents. 
That some event would cause my child some significant harm may justify my 
making a certain sacrifice, for example, though the prevention of that harm 
would not justify someone else in imposing that sacrifice on me. Second, in 
general it seems plausible that others’ good has justifying force with respect to 
sacrificing one’s own good that allows some disproportion between them—that 
agents have discretion to yield their own good for the sake of benefits to others in 
a way that need not result in greater gains from some impersonal point of view. 
Third, it is much harder to make this assessment since what we are considering is 
not two options to promote a good but one option to promote a good compared 
to one option to express something’s goodness (6.3). And, fourth: considerations 
about divine sovereignty that give us reason to think that creaturely good does 
not require God to act for its sake give us reason to think that creaturely good is 
very broadly justifying. If we aim to describe the realm of divine discretion 
expansively, the way to do so is to think of creaturely good as less requiring but 
more justifying. 
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One might also wonder whether by explaining creation in terms of divine love, 
I have reintroduced the love framework, or something near enough, as the 
appropriate account of divine motivation. Because what we are considering is 
contingent, it could not count as a framework for divine motivation, as such 
frameworks are assumed to be necessary (5.2). Nevertheless, one might think that 
by introducing and endorsing actual but non-necessary divine love as the explan- 
ation for creation, we have a distinct way of reaching the conclusions about God’s 
actual reasons for action that the love framework commits us to. 

But this is not right. It would follow from the view I propose that in any world 
in which God creates, then God is loving with respect to some creatures. But the 
love framework does not just say that God loves creatures, and necessarily so; it 
says that God loves creatures maximally. This is due to the ascription of love to 
God of creatures as a divine perfection, and divine perfections must be ascribed to 
God at their maxima. But this I have denied, and holding that creation is an act of 
love does not bring with it the claim that it is an act of maximal love. My claim that 
God acts on reasons of love is that God acts benevolently with respect to creatures, 
not that God tops out the benevolence meter; and my suggested account does not 
require that God be maximally loving with respect to creatures. (I don’t think that 
there even is such a thing as God’s being maximally loving with respect to 
creatures (5.4).) So the view I offer in no way involves a reintroduction of the 
love framework. 

One might also object that making the extent to which God is loving a matter of 
divine discretion, contingent, would or could result in God’s having capricious 
attitudes toward the objects of divine love. But I think that this is not plausible. 
Whether we conceive of God’s contingent stance as being developed in time or a 
feature of God in God’s eternality, this stance is formed in full knowledge of all of 
the relevant facts and values and will indeed exhibit coherence and consistency. 

Here is an analogy. It is a disputable matter how far the concepts of requiring 
and justifying reasons pull apart in their application when considering humans’ 
reasons for action. But one likely location is in the avocations that people have— 
hobbies, interests, that sort of thing. Consider coin collecting. Plausibly the activity 
of coin collecting is one that agents have justifying reasons to engage in. We need 
no reason not to be engaged in coin collecting even if we have time and oppor- 
tunity to do so. But there are people who are coin collectors, from very mild to 
very avid, and these different levels of interest and sacrifice of other goods for the 
aims of coin collecting need not be in any way unreasonable. But that different 
levels of commitment and interest are reasonable does not mean that, internal to 
that interest, one can rationally take just any attitudes one likes. Two coins of 
identical condition and design and provenance are coins that a coin collector 
should, in the absence of considerations to the contrary, take an equal interest in. 
And there may be such considerations, but they would be reasons that would 
overcome a general reason to treat these otherwise like cases alike. So within a 
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divine decision to love creatures, though this love could be exhibited at different 
levels of intensity, there will be standards of consistency and coherence that God’s 
commitments will exhibit. And God will always have a reason against exhibiting a 
deeper commitment to love of creatures: the deeper God goes, the more intimate 
relationships that God is entering into with limitedly good beings, and thus the 
more out of step with God’s holiness. 

What I have said is that divine reasons of love, reasons that are themselves only 
justifying, can explain God’s willingness to create, though there are requiring 
reasons of holiness against creating. It might be objected that even if this might 
help with creation, it won’t help with evil. God’s being involved with the limitedly 
good is guaranteed by God’s choosing to create; it is just an entailment of creation 
that the limitedly good will be intimately related to the absolutely perfect, holy 
being (7.3). But God needn’t be involved with evil, even if God creates. God could 
make only beings that are, though limited in goodness as all creatures must be, 
nevertheless satisfying of the ends that are in accordance with their kinds. But this 
is all unclear. If what is being pictured is God’s intervening to preclude such 
failures, then there are reasons not to intervene that would run contrary to the 
reasons not to create, conserve, and concur with beings that exhibit evil (7.4). And 
the objection is just mistaken if it assumes that just because some reasons of love 
could be acted on in an evil-less world, then all reasons of love that God could 
reasonably act on could be co-satisfied with reasons not to be related to evil. If God 
thinks lovingly upon the creation not just of beings that can flourish but that can 
respond freely to their creator and to each other, then God may have to accept the 
presence of certain evils to bring them into existence. Other possibilities, familiar 
from theodicy, are on the table as well, e.g. God’s thinking lovingly upon the 
possibility of creatures with ability to overcome evils, to correct and respond to 
them, individually and in cooperation with others. In any case, that God might 
have co-satisfied some justifying reasons of love along with reasons not to be 
intimately related to evils does not entail that there are not some other justifying 
reasons of love that God could not satisfy while satisfying, or guaranteeing the 
satisfaction of, requiring reasons not to be intimately related to evils. (For further 
thoughts about why God could have reason to create beings more prone to defect 
and imperfection, see R. Adams 1972.) 

A final matter. Standard arguments from evil and divine hiddenness rely on the 
claim that God has strong reasons to actualize some states of affairs that we have 
strong evidence have not been actualized. Since I claim that God has strong 
reasons of divine holiness not to create a world, and especially to create a world 
with evils, one might be wondering about the extent to which divine holiness 
generates an argument against God’s existence. I take the foregoing arguments in 
this section to give us reason to be confident that the existence of a world like this 
one is compatible with the existence of an absolutely holy being. But one might ask 
whether, nevertheless, we should take the existence of the items of the natural 
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world in the condition in which we find them to be much more likely on a 
naturalistic hypothesis—the thesis that there exists no object that is not 
natural—than on the hypothesis that there exists an absolutely perfect (and so, 
absolutely holy) being. 

My reply to this is in two parts. The question—whether and how much the 
existence of this world, full not only of intrinsically limited beings but also with 
lots of evil, is less likely given the hypothesis that there is an absolutely perfect 
creator than given naturalism—can be divided into two questions: first, whether 
and how much the existence of a natural world at all is less likely given the 
hypothesis that there is an absolutely perfect creator than given naturalism, and 
second, given the existence of a natural world, whether and how much the 
existence of this natural world is less likely given the hypothesis that there is an 
absolutely perfect creator than given naturalism. The answer to the question of 
how much naturalism is confirmed over theism by facts about creation and evil is 
a function of these two sub-questions. 

But look at the first question. We are being asked how much assuming theism 
would increase the likelihood that there are natural objects and how much 
assuming naturalism would increase the likelihood that there are natural objects, 
and to compare the two. While we know that there is some requiring reason from 
holiness against God’s creating natural objects, we know that it is plausible that 
there are sufficient justifying reasons for God to create and that God has the power 
to create. There is on the theistic hypothesis something that has the power to bring 
about natural objects, though it is quite unclear how likely it is, or even whether 
there is an answer to the question of how likely it is, that God will create. Even if 
we think, from the holiness framework, that the default setting is that God will not 
create, nevertheless God has the power to bring about natural objects and there is 
sufficient reason to do so. Compare this to naturalism, which by its very structure 
rules out the possibility that it can raise the likelihood of there being natural 
objects. For naturalism rules out there being any non-natural beings, and the 
question is asking how much the likelihood of there being natural objects is raised 
by naturalism. But there is nothing that naturalism can appeal to in order to 
explain how naturalism raises that likelihood. 

So it seems to me that the argument from creation against the existence of 
an absolutely holy being does not get very far, at least framed as a comparative 
account with naturalism. Now add the second question: given a natural world, 
how likely it is that this world will have evil, given theism, and how likely is it that 
this world will have evil, given naturalism? What the theist can note here is that 
the very same sort of justifying reasons that give God reason to create at all can 
give God reason to create a world with evil. In order for the critic to make much 
headway, the critic would have to show that a God who acts on justifying reasons 
of love to create would be much less likely to act on the sort of justifying reasons 
that would rationalize creating a world with evil. The “much less” would have to 
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be sufficiently great to overcome the advantage that absolutely-holy-being theism 
has in accounting for the existence of natural objects at all. I have no idea what 
proportion of rational space is taken up by justifying-reasons-to-create-that- 
would-not-justify-creating-a-world-with-evil as compared to justifying-reasons- 
to-create-that-would-justify-creating-a-world-with-evil, nor do I know how high 
that proportion would have to be to overcome the advantage theism has on the 
first question. 

Standard defenses of the argument from evil purport to show that a natural 
world containing evil, given the existence of a natural world at all, is far less likely 
on theism than on naturalism; those defenses assume the morality framework, and 
thus need make no trouble for theism. Defenders of such arguments could try to 
revive them by appeal to the holiness framework. But such reframed arguments 
from evil will likely amount to little. 


8 
A Holy Being, Incarnate 


8.1 Holiness and the Incarnation 


Christians hold that the Holy One, the absolutely perfect being who created 
heaven and earth, became incarnate. In becoming incarnate, the Second Person 
of the Trinity, who is God, assumed a further nature, a human nature, so that the 
single person who is Jesus has two natures, one divine and one human. Jesus 
Christ does not have a third sort of nature distinct from both that of God and that 
of humans, some hybrid divine-human nature; Jesus Christ has two and only two 
distinct natures, divine and human, unqualifiedly. Jesus thus counts as fully 
human and fully divine in virtue of having a complete divine and a complete 
human nature. 

Suppose we take for granted this orthodox Christian formulation of the doctrine 
of the Incarnation. How should our understanding of the Incarnation be shaped by 
the fact that the God who becomes incarnate is an absolutely holy being? 

Iam primarily concerned in this chapter to defend two ideas about holiness and 
the Incarnation. The first is that, given the holiness framework for understanding 
and predicting divine action (6.2), it is clear that the normative question of how 
assuming a creaturely nature is an eligible option for divine action is among the 
most fundamental questions of Christology (8.3). Contemporary philosophers 
who have turned their attention to the Incarnation have by and large focused on 
its metaphysical coherence, on the logical tensions inherent in holding that Jesus is 
fully human and fully divine. But even if the consistency issues were abstracted 
away, the Incarnation is still a bizarre and startling notion. Its weirdness is not the 
weirdness of logical paradox alone; it does not go away once we get a model that 
exhibits its coherence. It is, rather, a normative weirdness. But this normative 
weirdness, I say, is best exhibited by appeal to the holiness framework (8.4). 

The second idea that I want to defend is that an appeal to absolute holiness 
offers the most perspicuous basis for an account of the impeccability of Christ—of 
why it is that Christ cannot sin (8.5-8.8). Even if not metaphysically fundamental, 
the account is the most fundamental account available to us for the necessary 
sinlessness of Christ. The notion that there was no necessity to Christ’s not 
sinning is deeply implausible and the notion that Christ’s having a divine nature 
is knowably sufficient to metaphysically necessitate Christ’s not sinning is a 
dubious view (8.6). And given the wide range of seemingly available purposes 
sufficient for God’s possibly choosing to become incarnate, it looks unlikely that 
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every one of the possible purposes has the incarnate God’s remaining sinless as a 
necessary condition (8.7). We are thus in need of an illuminating account of why it 
is that the Second Person’s assuming a human nature entails that that Person does 
not sin, and I argue that the holiness framework is the best account on offer (8.8). 


8.2 Two theses regarding the Incarnation 


In the arguments to come, I make use of two theses regarding incarnation that 
are not universally affirmed. The first is “dyothelitism”: that when God becomes 
incarnate, the Second Person of the Trinity thereupon has two wills, one divine, 
one human.’ These wills are distinct from each other, and each has its own 
operation and standard for excellent activity. Holding that Christ has two wills 
is a consistent teaching of the councils of the early Church and is thus part of 
ecumenical Christianity. Here, for example, is Third Constantinople: “We pro- 
claim equally two natural volitions in [Christ] and two natural principles of action 
which undergo no division, no change, no partition, no confusion, in accordance 
with the teaching of the holy fathers” (Tanner 1990, 128). And here is Second 
Nicaea: “There are two wills and principles of action, in accordance with what is 
proper to each of the natures in Christ” (Tanner 1990, 135). It is as far as I can see 
very hard to make sense of the notion that Christ is like us “in all ways but sin” 
unless Christ had a human will. 

In order to make clear the second thesis of which I make use, it will be helpful 
to consider briefly a distinction between two ways of conceptualizing the 
Incarnation. Timothy Pawl helpfully distinguishes between two conceptions of 
the human nature that the Second Person assumed (Pawl 2016, 34-7; see also 
Plantinga 1999, 184 and Crisp 2007, 41). On the abstract view of natures, the 
nature in question is the property being human, and for the Second Person to 
assume a human nature is to exemplify that property, with all that exemplifying it 
entails. On the concrete view, the nature assumed is a concretum, an individual 
creaturely substance-like entity. This concrete, individual creaturely nature can be 
considered apart from its being assumed; one can say that had it existed without 
being assumed, then it would have been a complete human person of a kind 
common to you and me, though not of course divine.” As assumed, though, it is 
not an individual person, but one nature of a two-natured divine being. 


1 My assuming dyothelitism is not my assuming that it is not a puzzling doctrine! Of course in 
typical cases there is one will per person, so we might expect that there being two wills means that there 
are two persons present; but there are of course not two persons in Christ, just one person with two 
natures. But, unsurprisingly, Christ’s is not the typical case. For but two attempts to make sense of this 
doctrine, see Morris 1986, 153-62 and Pawl 2016, 210-31. 

? Some might take this to be a counterpossible, holding that that particular individual human nature 
could not have existed without being assumed. Perhaps that individual human nature has its causal 
origin essentially, and anything with that causal origin could not exist without being assumed. Or 
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When I speak of the human nature of the Second Person, I will be employing 
the latter, concretist understanding. As Pawl convincingly argues, this is the sense 
of “nature” that is standard in what he calls “Conciliar Christology” (Pawl 2016, 
41-2), that is, the teaching on Christ put forward in the first seven ecumenical 
councils of the Church (Pawl 2016, 1). That is my main reason for employing the 
concretist view. But another reason is simply that of expositional convenience: 
it seems to me that the arguments of this chapter are simpler to formulate by 
framing them in terms of the concretist view. (For an argument that the con- 
cretist/abstractist distinction generates no more than a terminological dispute, see 
Pawl 2020, 132-4.) 

Now, neither of these two assumptions is beyond objection (DeWeese 2007; 
Merricks 2007). Even one who takes the conciliar teachings to be authoritative 
might take the concretist framing of the Incarnation to be not part of the councils’ 
teaching but rather a no-more-than-optional way of presenting that teaching, and 
might take that way of presenting the teaching to be dubious. Or in both cases one 
might take the conciliar teaching to have a default status that is nevertheless able 
to be overturned in the face of persistent theological or philosophical objections, 
and might take there to be unanswerable objections either to dyothelitism 
about Christ’s volitional capacities or concretism about the metaphysics of the 
Incarnation. One would then be rightly unmoved by the fact that the arguments of 
this chapter are easier to present by deploying dyothelitism and concretism. While 
I am primarily concerned to frame an explanation of Christ’s impeccability in 
terms of the formulations of conciliar Christology, I nevertheless think that the 
main thrust of my argument can be preserved even without these assumptions. So 
I will, at various points, briefly note how the argument could be framed in a way 
that does not assume the standard dyothelitist and concretist positions regarding 
the Incarnation. 


8.3 The fundamental normative problem of Christology 
Here is Richard Cross: 


[T]he fundamental problem specific to the [Chalcedonian two-natures] doctrine 
is this: how is it that one and the same thing could be both divine (and thus, 
on the face of it, necessary, and necessarily omniscient, omnipotent, eternal, 


maybe some other argument is available that establishes that conclusion (Aquinas, Summa Contra 
Gentiles IV, 43, 45). Nothing in my argument rests on its being really possible that this nature could 
have existed unassumed. As I note below, the main lines of the argument can be run by pointing out 
that there could be an intrinsic duplicate of Christ's human nature that exists unassumed, and that 
intrinsic duplicate would be a complete human person of a kind common to you and me. 
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immutable, impassible, and impeccable) and human (and thus, on the face of it, 
have complements of all these properties)? (Cross 2008, 453) 


And here is Gerald O’Collins: 


In holding one and the same individual to be both fully divine and fully human, 
we seem to claim something that is logically inconceivable: an individual who has 
mutually exclusive sets of characteristics—being simultaneously eternal, incor- 
ruptible, immutable, and non-spatial, on the one hand, and temporal, corrupt- 
ible, changeable, and spatially determined, on the other. (O’Collins 2009, 238) 


When Cross and O’Collins propose that the need to provide an account of 
theological coherence of the two-nature Chalcedonian formulation is the central 
problem of Christology, they are giving voice to the consensus of scholarship. 
(Pawl remarks that this problem is the focus of “countless” writers, offering a 
“sample” of citations to 34 authors (2016, 76n.4).) But there is a distinct problem 
regarding the Incarnation that is just as fundamental as the problem that Cross 
calls the “fundamental” problem of Christology. 

Let’s label the question of how it is logically possible for a single person to 
exhibit both a divine and human nature “the fundamental metaphysical problem 
of Christology.” Here is a distinct question, one that we can label “the fundamental 
normative problem of Christology”: How is taking on a human nature something 
that God could possibly have adequate reason to do? How could this possibly be a 
good idea, something that God could see fit to accomplish? Now, it is unclear what 
the standards are for treating some problem as a fundamental problem of a field. 
But one plausible basis for taking the normative problem to be fundamental is this: 
when the topic under consideration is an action, an exercise of some being’s 
agency, there is initial reason for thinking that at least one fundamental question 
is the desirability or worthwhileness of the action proposed. But the Incarnation 
first and foremost is not an outcome or an event but an action, something that 
God chooses and does: God chooses to assume and does assume a human nature. 
And so one might say: a fundamental question of Christology must be how this 
could even be a good idea. Further, part of the reason that these questions about 
agency are so fundamental is that the answers we reach will be essentially 
revelatory of the agent: what an agent does, what motivates him or her—these 
we take to be the most important questions in coming to know a person. 
Christology aims to understand a person: Jesus Christ. So there is an initial case 
to be made that a fundamental problem of Christology is this normative question, 
both because incarnation is a divine action and understanding divine action is to 
come to understand God as personal. 

The fundamental normative problem of Christology would remain a deeply 
puzzling problem even if it were stipulated that we have an adequate solution to 
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the basic metaphysical problem. The difficulties that arise when considering the 
assumption of a human nature by God are not simply that they constitute a 
challenging technical problem, a problem about how to shoehorn two disparate 
natures into one person. Even if something can be done, it is still open to ask 
whether and how it can be worth doing. That is why the normative problem is so 
pressing. Incarnation—that action by which the second Person of the Trinity, who 
is God, assumed a human nature—is something that God has overwhelmingly 
strong reasons not to perform. I do not say here that these reasons are decisive; 
that would entail that God does not become incarnate. But I do say that these 
reasons are requiring? and constitute an extremely powerful case against God’s 
becoming incarnate. 

The argument for this thesis is from God’s absolute holiness. Because God is 
absolutely holy, God has requiring reasons not to be in intimate relationships with 
what is defective, deficient, or in any way limited in goodness, and these reasons 
are stronger the more intimate the relationship (6.2). Because any human nature 
bears all the limitations endemic to creatureliness, not to mention additional 
limitations due to being material, not to mention additional limitations that can 
befall us substances due to the stresses and dangers of this particular world, it 
follows from God’s being absolutely holy that God has overwhelming reasons not 
to assume a concrete individual human nature. Although we know little about 
assumption—more on this point below (8.6)—we know that it involves an extra- 
ordinary level of unity and intimacy with that which is assumed. (Aquinas 
characterizes it as a higher level of unity than numerical unity, by which he 
means that relationship which binds the parts of a being together into something 
that counts as one thing; see Summa Theologiae Ia 2, 9 ad 1.) It is hard to see 
what anti-reflexive relationship to a nature could be more intimate than that of 
assumption. 

There is, then, an obvious case against incarnation from the normative truths 
about God’s absolute holiness. As I have framed the argument, though, it might 
appear as though the argument must rely on the contentious concretist reading of 
what happens in incarnation (8.2). While I think the argument’s force is plainest 
when one conceives incarnation as a divine person’s coming to stand in that 
incredibly intimate assumption relation to a creaturely concretum, the argument 
can be constructed in a way that is compatible with the abstractist reading. This is 
due to the fact that both defenders of the abstractist reading and defenders of the 
concretist reading agree that to have a human nature it is necessary that the Son 
have a human body, which body is a concretum. The concretists will say that the 


> Recall: a requiring reason to ¢ is a reason to ¢ that makes not ¢-ing irrational unless there are 
adequate reasons not to b. Requiring contrasts with justifying: a justifying reason to ¢ is a reason to p 
that makes ¢-ing rational unless there are sufficient reasons against ọþ-ing. Reasons can have both 
requiring and justifying force, but they need not; not all opportunities for rational action (which is what 
justifying reasons confer) impose requirements, even pro tanto. See Gert 2004, 19-39. 
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Son’s having a human body holds just by the Son’s assuming a human nature; that 
human body is, at least in part, the concretum assumed by the Son. But the 
abstractists will allow—if they deny this, it counts as an objection to the abstractist 
reading—that one’s exemplifying being human requires that, at some point, one 
has a human body. So even on the abstractist reading, incarnation occurs only if 
there is some material object that the Son stands in an extraordinarily intimate 
relation to, a relation that is far more intimate than the already intimate relation in 
which the Son stands to the remainder of creatures. Necessarily, for whatever 
creatures there are, the Son knows all creatures entirely, creates them, conserves 
them in existence, and concurs with all of their activities. Having a body must 
involve much more than that—it must be the case that this having relationship 
makes it true that all of the things that happen in and to the body count as 
happening in and to the Person who has that body. (This is, in part, the source of 
the metaphysical puzzles regarding the Incarnation; e.g. that Christ, in virtue of 
the location of Christ’s body, seems to be in Galilee and not anywhere else, though 
God is omnipresent.) So even if we have trouble specifying exactly what it is for 
the Second Person to have a human body (cf. Merricks 2007, which fastens on 
such troubles to propose that the Second Person is identical to a body), it seems 
plausible enough that this relationship is so intimate that we can still make the 
case against incarnation. For even on the abstractist view, incarnation requires 
God to stand in an intimate relation with something limited, because creaturely 
and material: that human body that Christ has. And so God’s absolute holiness 
entails that there are outrageously strong requiring reasons against God’s doing 
any such thing. 


8.4 Solving the fundamental normative 
problem of Christology 


The fundamental normative problem of Christology really is a problem: as Adams 
writes, 


Jewish and Moslem monotheism join Neo- and Augustinian Platonizing phil- 
osophy in so stressing the metaphysical “size-gap” between God and creatures as 
to make the idea that God assumes any created nature into hypostatic union 
appear both blasphemous and metaphysically indecent. 

(M. M. Adams 1999b, 95) 


What are the desiderata for a successful solution to this problem? The desiderata 
are structurally similar to those governing solutions to the fundamental meta- 
physical problem. With respect to the metaphysical problem, one wants an 
account that exhibits the logical possibility of God’s assuming a human nature 
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while preserving the truths about divinity and humanity that present the para- 
doxical appearance of the Incarnation. With respect to the normative problem, 
one wants an account that exhibits the practical possibility of the Incarnation— 
that is, an account that shows why it is something practically possible for God to 
do—while preserving the normative claims that make the Incarnation look shock- 
ing, surprising, and gloriously strange. 

The solution to the fundamental normative problem of Christology that I favor 
is plain from the previous chapter. For the structure of the problem is identical to 
that of the problems regarding creation and evil: that while God’s holiness gives 
God a very strong reason to remain distant from anything deficient, defective, or 
in any way imperfect, creation—and, in particular, creation of a world that 
includes evil—requires God to be in an intimate relationship with evil: that of 
creating, conserving, and concurring with such beings. The solution that I offered 
in Chapter 7 is that God has justifying, though not requiring, reasons to love 
creation, even a created world with evil in it, and God has practical freedom, 
discretion, to act on those reasons (7.6). 

I would offer the same sort of solution to the fundamental normative problem 
of the Incarnation. The basic line of the Christian solution to this problem is that 
at least one explanation for the divine willingness to take on a human nature is 
that God loves us and thus was motivated—and not irrationally so—to take on a 
human nature in order to save us from our sins. Some in the Christian tradition 
follow Scotus in proposing that God would have become incarnate anyway, even if 
humans had not sinned and so did not need Christ’s redemptive work to be 
rescued from the consequences of our sins. Still, in either case, the reasons for 
which God would have become incarnate appeal to God’s gracious love for 
creatures, by which God is motivated by reasons of creaturely well-being and 
perfection. (See M. M. Adams 2004.) 

It is not at all surprising or interesting to be told that the fundamental 
normative problem of Christology is to be handled by appealing to God’s love 
for creatures. As I noted, both those who affirm and those who deny that God 
would have become incarnate even if humans had not sinned tend to appeal to 
reasons for becoming incarnate on which God is looking to promote the good of 
creatures. What I want to claim about the merits of my view is that it meets the 
central desiderata for a solution to the normative problem: that the Incarnation is 
both eligible and still astonishing, even given the account. 

Why are these desiderata for a solution to the normative problem, that the 
Incarnation is both possible and astonishing? The former is obvious; as the 
Incarnation is an action performed by a perfect agent, it must be an action 
worth choosing. The second is perhaps less so. But what I have in mind is that 
the Incarnation is presented to us as something wondrously surprising, and its 
being such is not merely a function of our ignorance—it is not that we are to be 
less amazed by the gracious gift of incarnation as we learn more and more about it. 
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A comparison: Korsgaard (1996) writes that a theory of moral obligation should 
be transparent, allowing one’s response to the fact of obligation to persist through 
coming to know its true nature. (On her view, a theory that describes moral 
obligation as sentiments simply generated by our evolutionary history lacks 
transparency; you will no longer be impressed by being morally obligated if it 
turns out that this is what obligation amounts to.) Similarly, I think that our 
response to the Incarnation as a marvel and a not-to-be-expected benefit should 
shape our thinking about the reasons God has to become incarnate, such that the 
reasons that God has, the reasons that make the choice to become incarnate 
eligible, must not be such as to render God’s become incarnate an obvious choice, 
or merely one option among many that God could have taken. 

The two features of my view that preserve the possibility and wondrousness of 
the Incarnation are, first, the overwhelming strength of the requiring reasons that 
God has against assuming a human nature, and second, that the reasons of love on 
which God is acting are justifying only and deeply disproportionate to the reasons 
of absolute holiness. The requiring character of the reasons against incarnation 
make not becoming incarnate the default setting regarding our expectations for 
divine motivation: given just the knowledge that there is an absolutely holy God, 
we should expect that such a God would refrain from becoming incarnate. The 
only way for incarnation to be possible is for there to be reasons to become 
incarnate, of the sort provided by creaturely well-being and perfection. But if 
these reasons are taken to be requiring, and to be so strong that it makes the value 
of incarnation outweigh God’s reasons not to become incarnate, then the 
Incarnation ceases to astonish: it is just that our good is so important that God 
must set aside reasons of holiness to act for the sake of it. 

One might try to avoid this result—not only because it makes the Incarnation 
not at all astonishing, but also because it massively overvalues us human beings— 
by holding that the reasons of creaturely well-being are requiring, but incommen- 
surable with the reasons of holiness. (I am ignoring for a moment that this is a 
view of divine reasons that I reject; see 5.3.) But this requiring-but-incommen- 
surable reasons gambit would still make it no longer astonishing that God would 
become incarnate; it would just be a free, discretionary choice that God might or 
might not make. For when one chooses among incommensurable goods, it is not 
astonishing that one chooses one over the others; there is in such cases no rational 
default departure from which is surprising. To get the astonishing character of the 
Incarnation, then, one needs not-becoming-incarnate to be the default setting. 
And that can be only if the reasons of creaturely well-being that make becoming 
incarnate a sensible thing for God to do neither outweigh nor are incommensur- 
able with the reasons God has not to become incarnate. (Thus even if Pruss’s 
(2016) way of accounting for the contingency of creation—the incommensurabil- 
ity of reasons for and against creation—is successful in that context, this strategy 
will not help with incarnation, for we are seeking not just its being contingent but 
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there being a default against it.) The relevant desiderata are met, I say, only if the 
reasons against becoming incarnate are powerful and requiring and becoming 
incarnate is rational only through the justifying, not requiring, force of the reasons 
to become incarnate.* 

One might take issue with the view that the only way to preserve the astonish- 
ing character of the incarnation is with this structure of requiring-reasons- 
against/justifying-reasons-for. One might suggest that the astonishing character 
of the Incarnation really is just in its technical possibility—the issue that the basic 
metaphysical problem is concerned with. But this is very implausible. The aston- 
ishment that the Incarnation produces is not simply the “wow, it’s surprising that 
that’s possible” that one encounters when one is first shown a Mobius strip and 
receives a demonstration that one can do a continuous lengthwise cut of it that 
does not result in two separate loops but in a single larger loop; that astonishment 
should, after all, dissipate once its physical possibility is explained and one is 
shown exactly how it works. With the Incarnation, if what is astonishing about it 
were just the logical tension between the divine and human features, that aston- 
ishment should dissolve once the consistency is exhibited and one reflects on the 
capacity of an omnipotent God to do anything within the bounds of such 
consistency. So it seems to me that we need to appeal to the normative features 
of the Incarnation to meet the desiderata that I laid out above. While that alone 
does not show that the particular requiring/justifying reasons account that I offer 
is the only way to do the normative work, it seems pretty clear that a mere appeal 
to the metaphysics of incarnation will not do the job. 

Perhaps what is supposed to preserve the astonishing character of the 
Incarnation is the height of divine love that it exhibits—“What wondrous love is 
this?” the hymn asks. But I agree with the claim that it is the height of divine love 
exhibited that makes the Incarnation wondrous. I would object only to the further 
claim that we can preserve the astonishing character of the wondrous love without 
an appeal to powerful requiring reasons against becoming incarnate. For action 
motivated by love is most remarkable in the presence of what are otherwise 
reasons against performing the action—what is sometimes called “sacrificial” 
love, though that overly limits the kind of reasons against acting that might be 
relevant. If we were to appeal to the extreme character of divine love without an 
appeal to holiness, then we would get something of the unexpectedness of the 
Incarnation, assuming, that is, that God is acting on justifying and not requiring 
reasons of our well-being in acting in loving ways toward us. But we would lack 
an accounting of how it is astonishing in its sacrificial character, that incarnation 


* It is not strictly correct that this solution would require the reasons to become incarnate to have no 
requiring force. They would, however, have to be massively outstripped in requiring force. In any case, 
we would still need to appeal to the justifying/requiring distinction to get the work done. 
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involves God becoming intimate with us in a way that God has very strong reason 
not to do. 

This appeal to the sacrificial character of assuming a human nature might 
suggest yet another alternative for how the astonishing character of the 
Incarnation might be preserved without appeal to the particular theory of the 
reasons of holiness that I am advocating. I have here been appealing to a general 
fact that the divine being has powerful requiring reasons simply not to become 
incarnate, arguing that this explains the astonishing character of the Incarnation. 
Perhaps, though, the explanation for the wondrous character of the divine love 
exhibited in the Incarnation is to be found not in some general requiring reason 
against a divine person’s becoming incarnate but rather in a requiring reason that 
arises specifically from what transpired during Christ’s time on earth. What is 
wondrous is that God was willing to become incarnate knowing that he would be 
persecuted and killed; it is wondrous that, knowing that this would be the fate of 
the incarnate Christ, God was willing nevertheless to assume a human nature for 
our sake. 

I do not think this is a satisfactory response. We are fully familiar with ordinary, 
nondivine humans’ being willing to put themselves in situations in which they face 
certain or nearly certain death for the sake of those whom they love. This is 
wonderful love, and worthy of deep admiration and praise. I mean no disparage- 
ment of this sort of courage and faithfulness when I note that if this is the full story 
of what is wonderful about the love exhibited in God’s becoming incarnate and 
living and suffering death for us, then what is wondrous about Christ’s love has 
occurred innumerable times in human history, and for the sake of less important 
goods than those for which Christ became incarnate and suffered death on a cross. 

The reason why Christ’s going willingly to his death for our sake is so shocking 
is not to be found simply in the fact that death is horrible and death by crucifixion 
is more horrible still. It is in the fact that it was a divine person who, through that 
person’s human nature, suffered death by crucifixion. It is deeply, deeply unfitting 
that such should befall an absolutely perfect being. So I do not think that an appeal 
to the terribleness of what Christ underwent eliminates the need for an appeal to 
divine holiness to explain the astonishing character of the Incarnation. On the 
contrary: the terribleness of what took place on Golgotha, here appealed to in 
order to explain why the Incarnation is so astonishing, is itself in part explained by 
Christ’s supreme holiness. 


8.5 Sinlessness and impeccability 
It is authoritative Christian teaching that Jesus Christ, who is necessarily the 


Second Person of the Trinity and who assumed a human nature, never actually 
sinned. This is clearly affirmed in Christian Scripture and reaffirmed throughout 
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the tradition. It is typically also taught that Christ necessarily never sinned, that it 
is impossible that Jesus Christ sin. This is the doctrine of Christ’s impeccability. It is 
not simply the doctrine, universally affirmed in Christian teaching, of Christ’s 
sinlessness. The doctrine of impeccability adds to the thesis that Christ never 
actually sinned a claim of necessity, that not only did Christ never sin, it is 
impossible that Christ sin. 

Suppose that, at least for the sake of argument, we assume the truth of the 
doctrine of Christ’s impeccability. What explains the necessity of Christ’s sinless- 
ness? Here I begin the argument for the second thesis about absolute holiness and 
the Incarnation that I advertised at the beginning of this chapter. I aim to make a 
case that the absolute holiness of God is the best explanation for the impeccability 
of Christ. While there have been multiple accounts of what I will call the 
“mechanics of impeccability’—theories of how the operations of Christ’s human 
will could be fully free while Christ’s sinlessness is nevertheless guaranteed—I will 
show that such accounts cannot be exploited to provide the requisite explanation 
of Christ’s necessary sinlessness (8.6); and I will also give reasons to reject the view 
that any divine purposes sufficient for becoming incarnate would also be sufficient 
to explain that necessity (8.7). I want to say, rather, that we must explain the 
necessary sinlessness of Christ in terms of the decisive reason that God has to 
respond appropriately to God’s own perfection by not taking on a human nature 
with a will that ever opposes the divine will; such reasons are, as I identified them 
above (6.2), reasons of divine holiness (8.8). Thus the holiness framework and the 
doctrine of the impeccability of Christ are mutually supporting: any authority 
borne by the doctrine of Christ’s impeccability confers greater credibility on the 
holiness framework, and the independent plausibility of the holiness framework 
lends greater credibility to the doctrine of Christ’s impeccability. 

Before turning to potential explanations for Christ’s necessary sinlessness, let 
me consider briefly the notion that it is misleading to inquire into explanations for 
Christ’s necessary sinlessness, because Christ’s necessary sinlessness requires 
no explanation, or only the most trivial explanation. One might say that Christ’s 
necessary sinlessness requires no explanation because it is supposed to be a 
necessary truth, and necessary truths cannot be explained. But that necessary 
truths invariably cannot be explained is false. Suppose it were true that necessarily, 
there exist beings other than God. There are different ways that could be neces- 
sarily true. It could be that these beings are necessary existents, and that this is a 
brute fact. Or it could be that necessarily, God has decisive reasons to create, and 
so God, because necessarily rational and necessarily able to create, creates. Or it 
could be that being creative is itself a fundamental divine perfection, and so God, 
being perfect, creates. These describe different ways in which some necessity could 
hold; though the first is not explanatory, the latter two definitely are. So it is not in 
itself misguided to ask for an explanation of a truth just due to that truth’s being 
necessary (Murphy 2011, 47-9). Further, when we are dealing with the actions of 
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an agent, we explain those actions by appealing to features of the agent’s 
motivational structure, perhaps their basic desires, perhaps their reasons for action, 
and so forth. Thus we would expect that if we are dealing with the necessary actions 
of an agent, we would explain those actions by appealing to necessary features of 
the agent’s motivational structure. It seems very implausible to think that Christ’s 
necessarily never sinning cannot be explained in one of these ways, if indeed the 
doctrine of Christ’s impeccability is true. 

One might allow that the doctrine of divine impeccability does call for explan- 
ation while insisting that the explanation is trivial. Here is Oliver Crisp: 


If God is necessarily good—a view that is certainly deeply ingrained in Christian 
theology and spirituality, to the extent that it is the default view in the tradition— 
then, as a simple matter of logic, he cannot be able to sin. (Crisp 2009b, 135) 


The argument here is: God is necessarily sinless; Christ is God; therefore, Christ is 
necessarily sinless. Because the explanation is so straightforward, looking for a 
further explanation for Christ’s necessary sinlessness is pointless. 

This argument does not at all render pointless an investigation into why Christ 
is necessarily sinless. For it is a commonplace of Christological predication that we 
can truly predicate features of Christ that are on their face limitations incompat- 
ible with absolute perfection. Christ grew in wisdom (Luke 2:52), Scripture tells us, 
suggesting that there were things that Christ did not know and later came to know. 
But not knowing things seems incompatible with absolute perfection, for omnis- 
cience is among the divine perfections. The result of this is a need to make clear 
how to fit necessary divine omniscience with the limitations that need to be 
ascribed to Christ in virtue of possessing a human nature. For we want to be 
able to say that, in some sense due to Christ’s divine nature, Christ is omniscient,’ 
but also in some sense due to Christ’s human nature, Christ is limited in 
knowledge. Christ’s being limited in knowledge is made true, somehow, by 
Christ’s having a human nature. So I cannot see why, on Crisp’s view, the 
following argument would not be just as good as the argument Crisp actually 
endorses: 


If God is necessarily omniscient—a view that is certainly deeply ingrained in 
Christian theology and spirituality, to the extent that it is the default view in the 


° Tam assuming the rejection of solutions of the sort familiar from kenotic theology throughout this 
chapter. But if one were to appeal to kenotic theology, the problem of Christ’s impeccability would yet 
remain, though in a different form. It would be: If it is possible for Christ to be divine though Christ 
does not exhibit unqualified knowledge or power, why is it not possible for Christ to be divine while 
sinning? As I note below, it is very difficult to explain why it is absolutely impossible that any divine 
purposes sufficient for incarnation could be met by there being an incarnate God who sins (8.8). 
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tradition—then, as a simple matter of logic, he cannot fail to know the day and 
the hour of the end of the age. 


But Christ—in some sense—does not know the day or the hour (Matthew 24:36). 
Therefore, etc. 

There are multiple accounts of how features of Christ’s human nature that 
entail limitation can be properly ascribed to Christ, though Christ is divine. 
Take, for instance, Pawl’s view. Pawl suggests an account of predication on 
which to exhibit a feature is to have a nature with a certain essential or accidental 
character (Pawl 2016, 154-9). (For most supposita—all but Jesus Christ—the 
rule is that the concrete nature is the supposit. But this is not so of the two- 
natured Christ.) Such a move enables Pawl to deny that the affirmation of Jesus 
Christ’s divine perfection is incompatible with Jesus Christ’s human limitations. 
For Christ has a divine nature with the essential character of knowing all, and 
thus Christ is omniscient; Christ has a human nature with the essential character 
(I think it is essential, but at least accidental) of not knowing all, and so Christ is 
limited in knowledge. 

I am not aiming here to adopt Pawl’s view, powerful though it is. My point is 
just that any non-kenotic account of the Incarnation is going to have to adopt 
some such view that exhibits the consistency of ascribing both divine perfections 
and human limitations to Christ, and that once such a view is in place, it just as 
easily can be used to explain Christ’s peccability as it would explain Christ’s 
having limited knowledge. If Christ’s human will is like mine—which it is—then 
it is a peccable will, a will that of its own nature can go awry, departing from what 
God wills for us humans to will. One way to put the point is to say that since it 
seems that Christ’s human nature, if unassumed, would constitute a complete 
human (nondivine) individual that would be capable of sinning, it is obvious that 
we need some account of the difference assumption makes that removes this 
possibility. Even if one thinks that it is not so much as possible for Christ’s 
individual human nature to exist unassumed,° one can make the relevant point 
by noting that there could be an intrinsic duplicate of Christ’s human nature that 
does exist unassumed, and being a typical single-natured human being placed in 
the ordinary circumstances of human life, that being would be able to sin. So why 
isn’t Christ able, by way of his human will, to sin? 

Once one is committed to the position that we can make sense of the consist- 
ency of Christ’s omniscience and limited knowledge by appeal to some theory of 
predication, that theory of predication will also allow one to make sense of the 
consistency of Christ’s divine sinlessness and human sinfulness. If one then goes 


6 As Aquinas thought (Summa Contra Gentiles IV, 43, 45); see also Freddoso 1986. 
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on to deny that Christ can sin, even through Christ’s human will, there must be 
something further that explains that denial. For, on the face of things, we would 
have all the resources at the ready to be able to say Christ possibly sins (that Christ 
has a human will) and to exhibit why that is nevertheless compatible with 
necessary divine sinlessness (that there is some suitable account of predication 
by which features incompatible with perfection can be ascribed to Christ). And 
that does not seem to me to count as a situation in which Christ’s impeccability is 
in need only of the most trivial of explanations. 

This framing of my response to Crisp makes use both of the concretist 
approach to incarnation and of the two-wills view (8.2). Suppose that one denies 
one or the other of these—does that undermine my response to Crisp’s view that 
Christ’s impeccability is a trivial implication of Christ’s being divine? I say No. 
For, first, regardless of whether one is an abstractist or a concretist, one will need 
some account of Christological predication according to which features that are at 
odds with the divine perfection (e.g. materiality) are ascribed to Christ. And 
second, even if one denies that Christ has two wills, one must say that Christ 
has at least one will, and that will is, even if also a divine will, a human will. If it is a 
human will, and human wills characteristically have the capacity to go awry, then 
one will need some explanation of why it is impossible for that human will to go 
awry. The answer cannot be “because it is also a divine will.” For that would be an 
answer that would also entail that Jesus, whose human mind would presumably 
also be a divine mind, must also know the day and the hour. But Jesus can fail to 
know the day and the hour. So “because it’s divine” couldn’t be an adequate 
explanation. 

These considerations seem to me to be sufficient to put paid to the idea that 
Christ’s necessary sinlessness does not require investigation. If we are committed 
to the view that other limitations are, in some sense, possibly (and in some cases, 
even actually) ascribed to Christ, then it looks like we as yet lack a basis for 
thinking that the sort of limitation that is sinning could not possibly be ascribed, 
in that same sense, to Christ. But the weight of tradition is against ascribing the 
possibility of sinning to Christ in that sense. (Pawl, for example, holds that Christ 
could sin only in the sense that Christ’s individual human nature, if not assumed 
by the second Person, could sin (2019, 151-64); but we are to hold that the mind 
associated with Christ’s human nature might fail to know all things, even when 
assumed; so there must be some difference that explains why Christ is not 
unqualifiedly omniscient but is unqualifiedly impeccable.) 

This is in no way to call into question Christ’s necessary sinlessness or the 
possibility of exhibiting why that sinlessness is necessary; it is only to reject 
dismissals of the need for an explanation of Christ’s necessary sinlessness. But 
as we will see in the next few sections, the most obvious candidates are less than 
satisfactory. 
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8.6 The mechanics of impeccability 


The affirmation of Christ’s impeccability is not sufficiently defended by Christ’s 
having a divine nature and a divine being’s being impeccable. Christ’s impeccabil- 
ity concerns not only the divine will but Christ’s human will. As Christ’s will is a 
human will, and human wills are wills of the sort that characteristically make 
possible their possessors’ sinning, we need some account of why it is that it is 
impossible for Christ’s human will to go awry. (It is humans, not human wills, that 
sin. But humans sin by way of the operations of their wills, just as humans see by 
operation of their faculties of sight.) 

In what sense must it be true, for Christ to be impeccable in this wholly 
unqualified way, that Christ is unable to sin? It must, at least, include this: that 
there is no possible world in which, having assumed that concrete individual 
human nature that the Second Person assumed, the Second Person has a sinful 
will. I take as given that the divine will of the Second Person necessarily is not 
sinful, either because that will is not of the sort to which standards the violation of 
which constitute sin apply or because that will necessarily conforms entirely with 
the relevant standards violation of which would constitute sin. The issue is the 
human will of the Second Person. Though it is of a kind (human) that can sin, why 
is there nevertheless no possibility that it will, if assumed, sin? 

One might hope that we could find such an explanation in the multiple 
accounts of the compatibility of Christ’s impeccability with Christ’s exhibiting 
full human freedom; one might hope that within such accounts we are offered an 
explanation as to how the fact of assumption both bestows impeccability on 
Christ’s human will while nevertheless not undermining its characteristic 
human freedom. On one sort of view of this compatibility, Christ’s human will, 
strictly speaking, needs no extra assistance beyond graces provided to ordinary 
wayfaring humans in order for Christ’s unqualified impeccability to be realized. It 
is, rather, divine “middle knowledge”—God’s prevolitional knowledge of coun- 
terfactuals involving creaturely free action’—along with a judicious divine selec- 
tion of a human nature in which to become incarnate that together entail Christ’s 
impeccability. I will call this the Molinist view, in virtue of its central appeal to a 
distinctively Molinist account of divine foreknowledge and its use by contempor- 
ary self-described Molinists to explain the compatibility of Christ’s impeccability 
and Christ’s perfect freedom (see e.g. Flint 2001). (I think that Molina’s actual 


7 Counterfactuals of creaturely freedom are counterfactuals regarding what some free creature 
would do in some set of circumstances, e.g. if Murphy were asked to review a manuscript in molecular 
biology, then Murphy would freely decline. That they are “prevolitional” means that these counterfac- 
tuals have their truth values prior to any divine willing, and so God’s knowing them is logically prior to 
any divine choice; thus we can appeal to such counterfactuals to explain why God would (or must) or 
would not (or must not) make one choice rather than another regarding what circumstances to place 
those beings in or even whether to bring those beings into existence at all. 
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account of impeccability relies on more machinery than just middle knowledge, 
but the appeal to middle knowledge is the really distinctive aspect.) Another sort 
of account appeals to a device that precludes the ordinary fallout of wayward 
choice by God’s providing a fail-safe that necessitates sinlessness while allowing 
otherwise normal operation of choice via Christ’s human will; call this the Scotistic 
view. The third view, the Thomistic view, proposes that, though Christ has a 
human will like ours, Christ’s situation of choice is sufficiently different from ours 
that it ensures that Christ will never fall into sin. 

The Molinist view as I will present it posits no particular means of assisting 
Christ’s human will to ensure Christ’s impeccability. It does, however, presuppose 
the Molinist position that God has extensive middle knowledge. Given that middle 
knowledge, God could know prior to selecting a concrete individual human nature 
to assume and other details of the world to be actualized whether the will of any 
concrete individual nature would, if assumed in some set of circumstances given 
by that world, sin. God thus has the ability to see to it that God does not become 
incarnate in any individual human nature that, if assumed, would have a sinful 
will. (Assuming, that is, either that God does not necessarily become incarnate or 
that at least one human nature remains sinless if assumed.) Necessarily, though, 
God does not choose to become incarnate in an individual nature in a world in 
which that individual human nature would have a sinful will (Concordia, 53, 4, 
23). So there is no possible world in which, having assumed any concrete 
individual human nature that the Second Person might assume, the Second 
Person has a sinful will via that Person’s human nature: for having the will, 
knowledge, and power to ensure that any individual human nature assumed is 
not one that will go on to sin, no such sin could possibly take place in the wake of 
that Person’s assuming a nature. 

On the Scotistic view, the way that the necessity of Christ’s not sinning is 
ensured is that God has the power to interfere with any willing by Christ’s human 
nature that is at odds with the divine will and thus would count as sinning. Even 
though, on Scotus’s view, Christ’s human nature is blessed, in that it has a vision of 
the divine essence available to it, the nature of a creaturely will just is that it can go 
in opposite directions, and is not of its own nature necessitated to go one way in 
any circumstances whatever. But God can see to it, though, that a will is rendered 
unable to exercise its operation in any way that would constitute sin; and as, 
necessarily, God must want any nature assumed by God not to sin, God would 
employ this power. (For Scotus’s claim that the necessary sinlessness of Christ is 
on all fours with the necessary sinlessness of the blessed in heaven, see Ordinatio, 
3.12; for his claim that the sinlessness of the blessed in heaven is due to divine 
intervention with respect to our free choice, see Ordinatio, 4.49.) Morris, in 
defending Christ’s impeccability against the charge that it entails Christ’s not 
being genuinely free, affirms the Scotistic account while making use of Frankfurt’s 
arguments against the principle of alternate possibilities as a basis for holding that 
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such an account does not entail that Christ’s sinlessness was not genuinely free 
(Morris 1986, 146-53). In Frankfurt’s famous cases (1969), he argues that the 
possibility of acting otherwise is not essential to freedom of choice; it is possible 
that one acts freely in choosing to ¢ even if it is the case that the agent would be 
prevented from acting in any other way. Morris exploits this thesis to argue that 
Christ’s praiseworthy sinlessness is compatible with Christ’s necessary sinless- 
ness due to the availability of the divine mind/will of Christ having the power to 
preclude sinful choice without thereby undermining the praiseworthy excel- 
lence of Christ’s non-sinful choice: even if the divine mind/will of Christ would 
have precluded Christ’s human will from falling into sin, should the occasion 
have arisen, the occasion did not so arise, and so Christ’s exemplary behavior 
was entirely free. 

On the classic Thomistic view, there is no need for such a further divine 
mechanism to explain the possibility of Christ’s human will being fully free but 
necessarily sinless. On the Thomistic view, while we pilgrims in via have the 
possibility of sinning due to the fact that multiple distinct and conflicting goods 
can appear worthy of choice to us—including those that are promised by sinful 
action—the blessed in heaven who are in the immediate presence of God neces- 
sarily choose well, as the vivid immediate awareness of God’s goodness, the 
beatific vision, precludes one’s being drawn to the goods promised by sinful action 
due to the obviously superior choiceworthiness of the goods of union with God. 
The will is inclined to the good as such, and as what one encounters vividly in the 
beatific vision is the good as such, there is no prospect of the will’s going astray. 
The thought, then, is that due to being God incarnate, the human mind of Christ 
enjoys the beatific vision even during Christ’s earthly life, and thus there is no 
prospect of Christ’s will’s ever waywardly falling into sin. 

All three of these views—Molinist, Scotistic, and Thomistic—appeal to divine 
action with respect to the assumed concrete human nature of Christ to explain 
how Christ’s necessary sinlessness is compatible with Christ's full human freedom.® 
The Molinist view does so by appeal to a divine choice to advert middle knowledge 
to ensure that the human nature assumed is never the source of sin; the Scotistic 
view does so by appealing to a divine choice to limit the possibility of sinful 
willing in a way that nevertheless preserves the possibility of Christ’s acting well 
qua human; the Thomistic view does so by appealing to an account of how free 
but necessary action is possible for a creature, one that involves the divine 
provision of the beatific vision to a human even during that human’s earthly 
life. But none of these views, as stated, explains the necessity of Christ’s 


® As I read them, the Thomistic, Scotistic, and Molinist views assume dyothelitism about Christ’s 
will and concretism about the assumption of a human nature. As my claim is that these views do not 
provide an adequate explanation of Christ’s impeccability, and I do not rely on any tensions between 
dyothelitism/concretism and their positions in order to establish this point, there is no sense that I am 
relying on dyothelitism and concretism in the argument to come. 
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sinlessness. I do not take this to be a criticism of these views; the aim of these 
accounts is primarily to exhibit the compatibility of impeccability and freedom, 
not to establish or explain impeccability. But we should be very clear that to 
establish the compatibility of impeccability and freedom is not to show that or 
explain why Christ is impeccable. 

This is most obvious with respect to the Molinist and Scotistic accounts. On 
both of these views, a mechanism is characterized that is, if employed, sufficient to 
ensure that the assumed human nature of Christ will not have a will that falls into 
sin. But whether that mechanism is utilized is a matter of divine choice. This is 
sufficient to render unexplained Christ’s impeccability. For if an essential element 
of the account is the Second Person’s choosing to make use of that sinlessness- 
ensuring mechanism, then we do not have an account of Christ’s necessary 
sinlessness unless we have an account of why the Second Person necessarily, if 
assuming a creaturely nature, chooses to assume a nature that does not sin. Given 
the necessity of that divine choice, then, if these mechanisms are adequate to 
ensure sinlessness, we can take Christ’s necessary sinlessness as explained. But 
these accounts as characterized include no explanation of the necessity of that 
divine choice; why God must choose in that way is something on which they are 
silent. And it is not as if we could remain content with saying “well, this is where 
I am stopping my explanation: God necessarily makes such choices.” Divine 
action is, unless necessitated by decisive reasons for God to act, not necessary; 
divine freedom requires this (5.3). So unless we have some basis for thinking that 
there are decisive reasons for God to choose to make use of such mechanisms for 
ensuring unqualified sinlessness, we lack an adequate explanation of Christ’s 
impeccability. 

Is it also true of the Thomistic account—the account on which the enjoyment of 
the beatific vision in Christ’s human intellect ensures that Christ’s human will 
cannot err—that a further divine choice is required to explain the necessity of 
Christ’s sinlessness, and thus, lacking an account for the necessity of that choice, 
that view fails to explain Christ’s unqualified impeccability? The reason that one 
might deny this is that it is a part of the standard version of this Thomistic account 
that the presence of the beatific vision in Christ’s created intellect is not something 
that the Second Person must provide for in addition to providing for becoming 
incarnate; on the standard version—that is, Aquinas’s—of the Thomistic view, the 
presence of the beatific vision follows inexorably from the assumption itself. If the 
provision of the beatific vision were something that did not follow inexorably 
from the Second Person’s assuming of a human nature, then the Thomistic view 
would indeed be subject to the same criticism to which these other two views 
were subject: we would have to ask why it is a necessary truth that the Second 
Person chooses to provide the beatific vision to the intellect of any human 
nature assumed by that Person, and the account has nothing to say about that. 
But if the enjoyment of the beatific vision is part and parcel of being assumed, 
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then no further divine choice is necessary, and Christ’s unqualified impeccability 
is explained. 

The difficulty is that even if it is true that assumption of a human nature 
necessitates the enjoyment of the beatific vision by the created intellect, it is 
entirely obscure why we should think that such a necessitation relation is present. 
First, the assumption of a human nature by the Second Person is something 
traditionally characterized as ineffable. We have very little grasp of it except by 
way of analogies. We know the entailments of assumption primarily by having 
teachings of independent authority regarding the incarnate Christ. We can say 
about assumption that it involves the Second Person’s coming to have a human 
nature—but not because we have some independent grasp of what assumption is, 
but only because assumption is just presumed to be that relation, whatever it is, in 
which the divine person comes to stand to a human nature such that that human 
nature becomes also the divine person’s nature. Second, emphasis on the separ- 
ateness of Christ’s divine and human minds—that each has its own proper 
operation, neither of which is confused with the other—seems at odds with the 
view that the beatific vision must, as Aquinas claims, be present in the human 
mind of Christ (Summa Theologiae III 10, 4). Third, even if it were granted for the 
sake of argument that the assumption of a human nature standardly results 
without further divine choice in the enjoyment of the beatific vision by the created 
intellect assumed, it would be just as plausible to hold that the presence of such a 
vision is no more than a defeasible implication of assumption as that it is strictly 
necessitated by it. The notion that the divine Person could not act so as to block, 
preclude, or dim the presence of the beatific vision in the created intellect seems 
unmotivated—the operations of the human intellect and will are supposed to be 
properly human, and it is hard to see how such operations could not be altered at 
divine discretion by the second Person, even if assumption could without further 
ado result in the presence of the beatific vision. (Molina suggests that it was fitting 
to leave Christ’s will in such a state that he be susceptible to refraining from doing 
God’s will and that God could prevent some of the effects of the beatific vision so 
as to make this possible (Concordia 53, 4, 22); nothing prevents our raising that 
possibility within Aquinas’s view.) But if the presence of the beatific vision were 
only defeasibly present, then Christ’s sinlessness would not have been shown to 
be necessary, unless we have some basis to think that the second Person has 
decisive reasons not to choose to withdraw the beatific vision entirely, or even to 
dim it in such a way that it no longer precluded free choice to commit sin. 

I suspect that the basis for thinking that the assumption of a human nature 
metaphysically necessitates the presence of the beatific vision is not any posi- 
tive, independently defensible view about the nature of assumption but rather 
the background view that Christ’s impeccability must be unqualified and so the 
conditions of impeccability must be entailed by the conditions of assumption. 
But this would mean that the Thomistic account is also a poor explanation of 
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Christ’s impeccability, even if it is true that assumption itself necessitates 
sinlessness. For, first, we have no independent basis for thinking that the 
assumption must result in the assumed created intellect’s having the beatific 
vision. And second, it is not as if there are no alternatives to the model of 
Christ’s impeccability on which assumption metaphysically necessitates that 
impeccability; there is at least one broad alternative to this model, one on which 
necessarily God chooses to become incarnate only under conditions in which 
Christ does not sin. We have not seen any such model worked out, though its 
possibility was revealed in looking at what the Molinist and Scotistic models 
needed in order to provide an adequate explanation of Christ’s impeccability. 

The upshot of this discussion of accounts of the mechanics of Christ’s impec- 
cability, then, is this. No such account contains the resources to provide an 
adequate explanation of Christ’s unqualified impeccability, for even if such 
accounts show how it is possible for God to ensure the sinlessness of Christ’s 
human will in a way that preserves that will’s being the will of one who is fully 
human, they do not show why it is necessary that God will ensure the sinlessness 
of that will. To show that, one needs to show why God must not choose to become 
incarnate with a sinful human will. The question of Christ’s impeccability is 
primarily a question of why God has decisive reasons not to become incarnate 
in a sinful human nature; it is not primarily a question about how God can make 
sure that no nature in which God becomes incarnate ever sins. 


8.7 Strategic accounts of impeccability 


Some might find the upshot of the previous section (8.6) entirely expected. Of 
course Christ’s impeccability is not best understood, they might say, in terms 
of the metaphysics of incarnation. Christ’s being sinless is primarily not a matter 
of the mechanics of assumption, but its objective: Christ’s unqualified sinlessness 
is important because of the divine purposes for which God became incarnate. It is 
true that for this sinlessness to be accomplished, God will have to ensure that, 
somehow, Christ’s human will never goes awry. There are multiple models at 
hand, described in the previous section (8.6), that might be able to explain how 
this could work; and I will take for granted that an account of Christ’s impec- 
cability may freely draw on these accounts of the mechanics of impeccability, so 
that if there is a necessary will in God to become incarnate only in a sinless but free 
nature, then necessarily God will become incarnate only in a sinless but free 
nature. But the basic explanation for Christ’s unqualified sinlessness must begin 
with an account of God’s being unwilling to become incarnate in a human nature 
with a sinful will, because becoming incarnate in a human nature with a sinful will 
would undermine the very purposes for becoming incarnate. Divine rationality in 
pursuing divine purposes, along with the availability of a way of ensuring Christ’s 
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sinlessness, entails that in any world in which God becomes incarnate in a human 
nature, that human nature does not ever have a sinful will; being sinless is a 
necessary divine strategy for realizing the purposes for which God becomes 
incarnate that God is necessarily able to carry out. 

What is the divine purpose that explains Christ’s having to be sinless? While 
theories of the Atonement of course differ dramatically, each fixes on the scrip- 
tural testimony that Jesus Christ was sinless as part of the explanation of how it is 
that Christ’s birth, life, death, and resurrection accomplish the task of overcoming 
a crucial obstacle to unity with God generated by human sinfulness. In order for 
the goals of the Atonement to be accomplished, it is required that Christ be 
unqualifiedly sinless, not only sinless with respect to Christ’s divine nature but 
also with respect to Christ’s human nature. 

But this appeal to divine purposes does not explain Christ’s impeccability. It 
could explain why, given God’s actual purposes in becoming incarnate, Christ did 
not sin, and God would not have become incarnate in this human nature in this 
set of circumstances were it true that the will of that human nature would go awry 
in these circumstances. It does not explain, though, Christ’s necessary sinlessness. 
For the necessary unqualified sinlessness of Christ could follow only if it is a 
necessary truth that God becomes incarnate only for the purposes of atonement 
with sinful creatures. But we have little reason to believe that this is true. 

One of the important debates regarding the Incarnation is whether God’s 
actually becoming incarnate was conditional on our having sinned, or whether 
God would have become incarnate anyway, even in the absence of our sin. Great 
voices in the Christian tradition have split on this issue, some holding that it is 
more probable to hold that God’s actual purpose in becoming incarnate was to 
save us from sin, so that we should be inclined to deny that God would have 
become incarnate in the absence of human sin, and some holding that the massive 
variety of goods that can be realized through God’s becoming incarnate makes it 
more probable to hold that God would have become incarnate even had humans 
not fallen into sin (M. M. Adams 2004). The point that I am making is not this 
point, though it is related to it. I am not making any assertion about whether 
God’s actual purpose in becoming incarnate was simply our salvation, nor am 
I holding that God would have become incarnate even had humans not sinned. 
My point is rather this: that becoming incarnate is something that is done for the 
sake of creatures; there seems to be a massive variety of ways in which creation can 
be bettered—perfected or benefited—by incarnation; and God has massive dis- 
cretion with respect to whether and how God chooses to act in ways that better 
creation (6.5; see also Murphy 2017a, 68-83). So it seems very likely that God 
could have become incarnate for any such reasons, not simply those involved in 
making atonement possible. 

If we have no basis to hold that the only divine purposes for which God could 
have become incarnate are for the sake of atonement, then we cannot appeal to the 
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prerequisite Christ’s being unqualifiedly sinless for atonement to be accomplished 
in order to explain the necessity of Christ’s sinlessness. For if there were some 
other purpose that could give God sufficient reason to become incarnate other 
than for the purpose of atonement, and Christ’s unqualified sinlessness were not 
essential to that purpose, then we would lack an account of why God must choose 
to become incarnate, if at all, only in a nature the will of which is sinless. 

So I deny that a strategic account of Christ’s unqualified impeccability that 
appeals only to God’s actual purposes of accomplishing atonement can succeed. 
For a strategic account to succeed, it would have to give us a basis to believe that 
any possible adequate divine purpose in becoming incarnate would have to have 
among the conditions of its success Christ’s being sinless. Even framing what a 
strategic account would have to be like to succeed is enough to make its task 
appear daunting. But we can make the worries more explicit. 

First, of the various proposals for why God would have become incarnate 
even if humans had not sinned, some of these seem to be, on their face, possibly 
accomplished even without the unqualified sinlessness of the incarnate divine 
Person. Adams, chronicling an extensive medieval debate, catalogues a number 
of these: Incarnation serves the goal of completing the universe, increasing its 
beauty by uniting the created material world to the Godhead. It is a way for 
human beings to be united to the divine life, not just as creatures but in a familial 
way with God, due to the sharing of a common nature (M. M. Adams 2004). 
These aims do not, on their face, presuppose the sinlessness of the incarnate God 
for their realizability. 

Second, and more boldly, as Adams points out, there may be ways of achieving 
divine purposes the accomplishment of which on their face require the sinfulness 
of the incarnate God. While this is a bold speculation, it is not the bold speculation 
that Christ was actually not sinless, or that given the actual path for atonement 
that God settled upon, Christ’s sinlessness was not a prerequisite. Rather, the point 
is that either atonement could have been realized in a way that involves Christ’s 
sinning or that some other purpose for becoming incarnate was eligible, and that 
purpose is realizable with or through Christ’s sinning. With respect to the former, 
one might think, following Aquinas, that God could simply have forgiven us to 
relieve the debt of sin; while becoming incarnate was a particularly fitting way to 
relieve the burden of sin, it was strictly within the divine power to do so without 
assuming a human nature (Summa Theologiae II 1, 2). Christ’s becoming incar- 
nate, then, could have served some other purpose, say an exemplarist purpose of 
showing us how to live. One way to be an example of how to live is to never sin; 
another way is to sin but to be an example of how to respond to one’s own sin 
through repentance. Those who emphasize rightly that Christ is the prime 
example of a human life well-lived do not emphasize enough that Christ is not a 
good exemplar for how to respond to one’s own sinful failures. Aquinas considers 
this issue. In support of the possibility that there was sin in Christ, he notes that “A 
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man needs a pattern not merely of right living, but also of repentance for sin. 
Therefore it seems that in Christ there ought to have been sin, that He might 
repent of sin, and thus afford us a pattern of repentance” (Summa Theologiae III 
15, 1, obj. 5). To which Aquinas responds that Christ gives us a model by bearing 
the punishment of sin not for himself but for others (Summa Theologiae III 15, 1 
ad 5). But while this might help to show how Christ, being sinless, might 
nevertheless in some way be a model for repentant human sinners, it is pretty 
plainly inadequate as a response to the proposal that a sinful Christ might better 
model for us what appropriate repentance looks like than a Christ who has no sins 
of his own for which to repent. 

With respect to the latter, the possibility of some other goods being the goods 
sought in choosing to become incarnate: perhaps God could have adequate reason 
to seek goods of solidarity with human beings, and such goods of solidarity 
between God and humans could be more fully realized were Christ even more 
immersed in the deficiency of the human condition, not only being subject to 
imposed evils but the perpetrator of them as well (M. M. Adams 1999b, 98). 

Now, with perhaps most readers who are Christians, I recoil against the 
prospect of God’s becoming incarnate in a sinful human nature. But my aim in 
describing the above is not to frame real possibilities of divine action justified by 
the goods mentioned there. My aim is, rather, to make clear that if we appeal only 
to strategic accounts of impeccability, then our only recourse will be to try to say 
why these are end-states that God could not possibly have good reason to bring 
about or those end-states could not possibly be brought about if Christ is even 
qualifiedly sinful. These seem to me to be futile tasks. The takeaway is that Christ’s 
impeccability is not to be explained in terms of Christ’s sinlessness being a 
prerequisite for the realization of any possible divine purpose in becoming 
incarnate. Rather, Christ’s sinlessness will have to set a prior limit on the range 
of purposes that could be rationally sufficient for God to become incarnate. 


8.8 Divine holiness and Christ’s impeccability 


We do not have good reason to believe that the necessary mechanics of assump- 
tion necessitates the unqualified impeccability of Christ (8.6), nor do we have 
good reason to believe that every eligible purpose God could have for becoming 
incarnate could be successfully accomplished only if Christ is, in both natures, 
sinless (8.7). I cannot give a decisive case for Christ’s impeccability. But I think 
that the appeal to divine holiness is the most promising explanation available for 
that thesis. Divine holiness offers a powerful set of reasons against becoming 
incarnate in a sinful nature, which reasons go beyond the already powerful reasons 
against becoming incarnate, and these hold independently of and prior to any 
particular purposes for becoming incarnate. 
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As I argued earlier in this chapter (8.3), there is an obvious argument from 
holiness against God’s becoming incarnate at all: as God’s absolute holiness makes 
anything deficient, defective, or imperfect unfit for standing in intimate relation- 
ship with God, and as the most intimate relationship with a divine Person that a 
creature could have is that of being assumed by a divine Person, there are 
overwhelmingly strong reasons for God not to assume a creaturely nature. But 
these reasons are going to hold even more strongly in the case of a being with a 
sinful will. It is an inevitability that creaturely natures will be limited in goodness, 
not being divine; and the creaturely nature of a material being like a human is as 
such further from perfection than the natures of rational but immaterial beings 
like angels. In addition, there are various deficiencies and defects exhibited by 
any particular substance exhibiting a creaturely nature—as Thompson notes, 
“nobody’s perfect” (2008, 72)—such that every substance will be even less fit for 
intimate union with the absolutely perfect being than it would be were it to realize 
all of the excellences appropriate to its kind. The concretum that is Christ’s human 
nature surely exhibited a variety of such deficiencies and defects during its earthly 
life, especially during the final day. The traditional thought about sin is that it is a 
much more radical departure from creaturely excellence, different in kind, from 
those imperfections and privations that accompany being a creature in a some- 
times inhospitable world. Hence Cardinal Newman: 


The Catholic Church holds it better for the sun and moon to drop from heaven, 
for the earth to fail, and for all the many millions on it to die of starvation in 
extremest agony, as far as temporal affliction goes, than that one soul, I will not 
say, should be lost, but should commit one single venial sin, should tell one wilful 
untruth, or should steal one poor farthing without excuse. 

(Apologia pro Vita Sua, 221) 


Angels are far superior as a kind’ of thing to any material being, including us 
humans. But the fall of the bad angels was a massive departure from their 
perfection, rendering them far more unfit for union with God than any mere 
flaw, defect, or imperfection could. As Otto writes, “Sin is the obverse of the holy” 
(Otto 1931b, 1). 

So, the proposal is this: that the radical difference in kind between sin and other 
sorts of imperfection and privation explains why, although God may exercise 
God’s discretion in becoming incarnate in a limited creaturely nature, the 
demands of absolute holiness preclude God’s becoming incarnate in a sinful 
creaturely nature. On this view, it is not merely a strategic decision for God to 
become incarnate only in natures that will not sin. Nor must we suppose that 


° Perhaps kinds, perhaps as many as there are individual angels; see Summa Theologiae Ia 50, 4. 
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sinlessness is a necessary effect of assumption of a nature (though we can remain 
open to the possibility that, for reasons at least at present invisible to us, this is so). 
The view is, rather, that God’s absolute perfection gives God reasons of holiness 
to become incarnate only in a sinless nature, and it is only because God 
somehow has the ability to ensure such sinlessness—as I noted above (8.7), 
I have taken God’s ability to ensure sinlessness to be plausibly exhibited by the 
various Molinist, Scotistic, and Thomistic accounts on offer—that incarnation is 
a real option for God.*° 

There is an objection to this line of argument to which I cannot give a 
completely satisfying reply. The objection is this: given the earlier appeal to a 
strong account of divine discretion in order to explain why it is possible for God to 
become incarnate (8.4), or even to create at all (7.6), why are we now free to say 
that we must stop short and say that divine discretion does not also extend to 
becoming incarnate in a sinful nature? 

I cannot show that we must stop short, and so this explanation of Christ’s 
necessary sinlessness is not ideal. But the two points that I would insist on are 
these. First, it is not that there is anything irrational in holding that there is a 
difference in kind between affirming that there can be sufficient reason for God to 
become incarnate at all and affirming that there can be sufficient reason for God to 
become incarnate in a sinful nature. A sinful nature is not just one that is deficient; 
it is one that stands in opposition to the divine perfection. So it is not as if I have 
picked some arbitrary stopping point or a mere difference in degree as the point at 
which God must cease to have sufficient justifying reasons to stand in an intimate 
relationship with a nondivine being. Rather, the view is that in that most intimate 
kind of relationship that God can stand to a creaturely nature, that creaturely 
nature’s exhibiting the worst kind of flaw is a decisive reason for God not to enter 
into that particular relationship with that being. While I lack an account of why 
exactly divine discretion does not extend to there being adequate justifying 
reasons for God to assume a sinful nature, it is false that this stand is arbitrary 
or unprincipled. 

The second point is that it is not as if I had an entirely perspicuous account of 
why exactly there were sufficient justifying reasons for God to become incarnate at 
all (8.4), or even to create (7.6)! Those explanations proceeded by way of the 
theses, taken for granted, that God did create and that God did become incarnate: 
because God did create and did become incarnate, and such actions must be 
rational actions for God to perform, and as God lacks requiring reasons to 
perform them, God must therefore have at least justifying reasons sufficient to 
overcome the requiring reasons against performing them. I don’t think that I have 


1° Faith Pawl and Dominic LaMantia have independently pointed out to me that this appeal to the 
unfittingness of God’s being intimately related to a sinful human nature could also be employed to 
provide an explanation of the truth of the Roman Catholic dogma of the Immaculate Conception. 
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a compelling argument against those who would say that an absolutely holy being 
could not have such justifying reasons that is independent of the fact that an 
absolutely holy being does in fact create and does in fact become incarnate; my aim 
is to provide a model that attractively exhibits the possibility of what we otherwise 
take to be true. Now, it is true that Christ’s impeccability, unlike Christ’s actual 
sinlessness, is less-than-universally affirmed among Christians. But one thing that 
I would invoke in favor of my account is that, for those Christians who take 
Christ’s impeccability to be a clear teaching of, or implied by, the relevant 
authoritative sources, the explanation from divine holiness is far superior to any 
account that could be offered from the mechanics of assumption or the range of 
eligible divine purposes in becoming incarnate. If one begins by taking as given 
that Christ is unqualifiedly impeccable, the absolute holiness account delivers a 
plausible explanation of why there is a normative impossibility in God’s being 
willing to assume a sinful nature. The problem with denying Christ’s impeccability 
is not that one can just see that assumption yields sinlessness, or that one can just 
see that there is no divine purpose in becoming incarnate that could be met were 
Christ to sin. The problem is that it is just too deeply unfitting to take the worst 
sort of nature—a sinful nature—into the divine Person. 


9 


Divine Love, Divine Holiness, 


and the Atonement 


9.1 Problems of the Atonement 


The aim of this chapter is not to provide another theory of the Atonement. I aim 
in this chapter to carry out a more limited task, that is, to examine how our 
understanding of God as an absolutely holy being should shape our understanding 
both of the problem that the Atonement is meant to solve and of the solution that 
Christ’s life, death, and resurrection is supposed to offer. A conception of God as 
absolutely holy will, I will argue, establish some desiderata for a theory of the 
Atonement and set some constraints that any such theory should meet, but there 
is considerable latitude even given those desiderata and those constraints within 
which a theorist of the Atonement may work. While I will try to say something 
about these desiderata and these constraints set by God’s holiness, I will not go 
further to fill in the details and thus defend a particular theory of the Atonement. 

I referred above to “the” problem that the Atonement is meant to solve. One 
difficulty here is how to characterize in some suitably neutral way what exactly 
this problem is. In Eleonore Stump’s magisterial Atonement, she conceives the 
problem in an extremely broad way. We are alienated from God; a theory of 
the Atonement should explain how this alienation is overcome such that we are 
unified with God in a way suitable for our complete good, so that we will be living 
what Stump calls a “life in grace” (Stump 2019, 117-18). Everything that God does 
that is necessary or very useful for our living a life in grace counts as part of the 
work of Atonement that God does for us. Others have understood the problem of 
the Atonement more narrowly. The thought is that even if we have to appeal to 
everything that the Persons of the Trinity do to bring us alienated humans into 
unity with God as part of a full theory of Atonement, nevertheless there is a more 
particular obstacle to our unity with God that is supposed to be overcome due to 
the earthly “career” of Jesus Christ. Indeed, the thought here is that the scriptural 
and traditional focus on Christ’s suffering death makes clear that this particular 
segment of Christ’s earthly career is of special importance in dealing with that 
particular problem, whatever it is. To give a treatment of that particular obstacle to 
unity with God is both to describe what the obstacle is and to explain how the 
suffering death of Christ is supposed to overcome it. 
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These two ways of conceiving of the problem of the Atonement are not 
necessarily at odds with each other. We can just distinguish and call them two 
problems of the Atonement—the broad problem, and the narrow problem. So 
long as one accepts both that it would be desirable to have as full as possible an 
account of what, for us humans, unity with God consists in and how it is to be 
realized and that it is crucial to explain why the realizing of such unity involves, in 
God’s actual plan, Christ’s suffering death, one can proceed simply by making 
clear how one is conceiving the problem to be solved and taking care that, whether 
one is focusing on the broad or the narrow problem, one’s account of that problem 
must be compatible with some plausible accounts of the other. If one aims to give 
an account of the broad problem by giving a general account of how unity with 
God is to be achieved and of God’s and our respective roles in this unification, 
then one should take care that such an account has the resources to make 
intelligible, or at a bare minimum to be consistent with, the fact that the incarnate 
Second Person of the Trinity had adequate reason to undergo a horrific suffering 
death as part of this process. If one aims to give an account of the narrow problem 
by defending a specific thesis regarding why Christ died a suffering death on the 
cross as part of the story of our being reconciled to God, then one should take care 
that such an account has the resources to make plausible, or at a bare minimum 
to be consistent with, the fact that our coming into full unity with God is not 
accomplished simply by Christ’s death. Indeed, on this latter way of framing the 
problem of the Atonement, it seems appropriate to insist that whatever account 
one gives of Christ’s suffering death, that suffering death must not be simply one 
happening among others that brings about one’s unity with God; it must have a 
sort of triggering role, something that is a sine qua non for other divine action that 
helps bring us to unity with God (cf. John 16:7). No account of the divine work 
that brings us into unity with God could be a plausible Christian account if it does 
not reserve a fulcrum role to Christ’s suffering death—if it treats that suffering 
death as simply one event among others that God brings about in order to draw us 
into unity with God (Stump 2019, 31). 

My treatment of holiness and the Atonement will focus on the narrow problem 
of the Atonement. As I said, I do not think that this places me at odds with those 
who conceive the problem more broadly, as Stump herself does: she recognizes 
the fulcrum role of Christ’s death, and treats it as an indispensable condition for 
the success of her account of the broad problem that it explain the fulcrum role 
that Christ’s crucifixion has in bringing us to life in grace (Stump 2019, 34). She 
would not, then, criticize as in error those who focus on the narrow problem, so 
long as their accounts neither entail that there does not exist a broad problem (that 
is, by claiming completeness when they are not offering complete accounts of how 
life in grace is realized) nor close off the possibility of adequate solutions to the 
questions posed by the broad problem. 
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The guiding question of this chapter, then, is how the conception of God as 
absolutely holy should make a difference to the way that we think about the 
narrow problem of the Atonement. One natural way to pursue this question 
would make use of the idea of a framework for divine action as developed (in 
Chapters 5 and 6) and deployed (in Chapters 7 and 8) to think about the issues of 
creation, evil, hiddenness, and incarnation. One might ask how the narrow 
problem of the Atonement looks when framed in terms of the morality or, more 
plausibly, the love framework, and might then ask how things look different when 
framed in terms of the holiness framework. Stump’s account of the Atonement is 
a self-consciously and relentlessly love framework account of the Atonement, 
and while she aims for an exhaustive treatment of the broad problem of the 
Atonement, she accepts that an account of the narrow problem is indispensable to 
the success of her account of the broad problem (Stump 2019, 34). So it makes good 
sense to treat Stump’s account as a foil, a way of bringing out salient differences 
between the sorts of account of the narrow problem of the Atonement that one will 
get by proceeding by way of the love framework and the sorts of account that one 
would expect employing the holiness framework. 

I will first sketch Stump’s account of the broad problem of the Atonement, 
confirming her commitment to the love framework and focusing in particular on 
how her account of the narrow problem of the Atonement relies on her exclusive 
employment of that framework (9.2). I will then note how the holiness framework 
suggests a somewhat different approach at key points in Stump’s account—first, in 
terms of her characterization of the relevance of human moral deficiency to the 
prospect of unity with God; and second, in terms of her characterization of the 
“stain on the soul”—and show how these differences affect what would count as 
an adequate account of the narrow problem of the Atonement (9.3). What 
emerges from this discussion is that Stump’s categorization of theories of the 
Atonement in terms of whether they deal with an obstacle that is in us or is in God 
(Stump 2019, 20) is misleading; a better way to divide such views is whether 
theories of the narrow problem of the Atonement appeal to a psychological or a 
normative obstacle. A thoroughgoing love framework account like Stump’s makes 
the Atonement the clearing of a psychological obstacle; the holiness framework 
would treat the Atonement as the overcoming of a normative obstacle. This is the 
central virtue of what Stump calls “Anselmian”’ theories of the Atonement, which 
Stump dismisses as a class; viewed from the standpoint of the holiness framework, 
such theories appear to be, even if individually unsuccessful, at least the right sort 
of account of the narrow problem (9.4). 


> « 


1 I am going to use Stump’s “Anselmian” label, but I am going to continue to put it in scare quotes. 
Stump takes satisfaction views like Anselm’s own in Cur Deus Homo and views in the penal substitu- 
tion family to be all “Anselmian,” and both the Anselmian satisfaction view defenders and the penal 
substitution folks would likely very much be irritated being lumped together under the label 
“Anselmian.” 
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9.2 A love framework account of the Atonement 
Near the end of Atonement, Stump writes: 


Finite human minds contemplating the deity must break the one divine nature 
into separable attributes; limited human minds cannot take in as one whole the 
greatness of the divine nature. And since human minds, like a prism, break the 
white light of God’s nature into a rainbow of divine attributes, it is clear that 
individual philosophers and theologians can also highlight one divine attribute as 
most indicative of God’s nature, as most important to human beings. 


It makes a great difference to one’s philosophical theology which divine attribute 
is picked out in this way. One can isolate and emphasize God’s honor or God’s 
justice, for example, and the resulting theology will be imbued with that 
emphasis, for better or, as I hope this book has shown, for worse. 


[My] interpretation is centered on God’s love. (Stump 2019, 409-10) 


To say that Stump’s interpretation is “centered” on God’s love is a great under- 
statement. Stump’s account of the workings of the Atonement is a love framework 
account, as I characterized that framework in Chapter 5 (5.2). Stump takes love to 
be a necessary feature of God—hence her remarks above including love among the 
attributes of the divine nature—and she takes divine love to be characterizable in 
terms of divine desires to bring about the good of creatures and to enter into 
relationships of intimate unity with them (Stump 2019, 43). (These are the 
motivations of benevolence and univolence as considered in 5.4.) Love is a divine 
attribute, so God’s love must be perfect; God is, then, perfectly benevolent and 
univolent with respect to us human beings (Stump 2019, 43). Stump’s reading of 
perfect benevolence and univolence is not simply that in which one perfect in 
these respects has the best sort of benevolence and univolence for a being to have, 
whatever that is; that would be a view on which God has, toward each creature, 
whatever benevolent and univolent motivation it is most appropriate for God to 
have. Such a reading does not fit Stump’s purposes, for ascribing perfect love to 
God in that sense would be on its face compatible with God’s lacking some 
particular benevolent and univolent desires with respect to particular human 
beings, so long as the most appropriate sort of benevolence or univolence does 
not include having those desires toward those humans. Rather, Stump assumes 
that perfect benevolence and univolence is maximal benevolence and univolence. 
She takes, for example, God’s lacking some desire of love for some human person 
to be itself sufficient to entail that God is not perfectly loving (Stump 2019, 154). 
So she is committed to the perfection of divine love to be that of being loving to 
the maximum. 
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Now, it is clear from the foregoing (5.4) that I reject Stump’s views of the 
character of divine love. I reject the claim that God is necessarily loving, at least 
toward creatures,” and I reject the claim that perfect divine love could be plausibly 
construed as maximal love. It also seems to me that assuming that perfect divine 
love is maximal love is in tension with Stump’s emphasis on what she calls 
the “offices of love” (Stump 2019, 40-1), the distinct relationships to which one 
can be a party from which arise the conditions for excellent love of those parties 
for each other. Stump holds that what counts as loving well for a mentor in 
relation to a student is different from that of a spouse to another, or a parent to a 
child, or one stranger to another; it would thus seem that we should ask what are 
the offices of love with respect to an almighty God and the creatures that God has 
brought into existence (Stump 2019, 123; see also Stump 2010, 98). But we have no 
account from Stump how to determine this. Given that within any relationship the 
offices of love do not wholly fix the conditions of appropriate love but leave some 
matters to the discretion of the parties in the relationship, and in some relation- 
ships there is more discretion than in others, there is little basis to rule out the 
possibility that the offices of love leave matters maximally to divine discretion 
what counts as appropriate divine love toward creatures (Murphy 2017a, 197-8). 

Having registered my disagreement with Stump on the character of divine love, 
I want to put that issue to the side. Whether the love framework is a correct 
framework for divine action depends, by definition of “framework for divine 
action,” upon whether that motivational structure holds necessarily of God (5.1), 
and as I deny that this motivational structure holds necessarily of God (5.4), 
I must deny Stump’s view that the love framework is correct. But Stump’s account 
of the workings of the Atonement could be forwarded as an account of how God, 
being perhaps no more than contingently loving, aims to bring us into unity with 
God. I also will put to the side my disagreement with Stump over whether we can 
characterize God’s perfect love in maximalist terms. While Stump does indeed rely 
on that maximalist understanding at various points in her argument, one might 
nevertheless reject that maximalist understanding while holding that God’s love 
is indeed wondrous beyond all telling, and that of course an account of the 
Atonement would be a failure if it fails to reflect its wondrous character. One 
might, then, deploy Stump’s account within a contingentist and non-maximalist 
account of divine love, and while some of Stump’s arguments would be unavail- 
able on this account of divine love, even given a more modest account of divine 
love Stump’s theory of the Atonement would retain a great deal of its power. As 
I have reasons to refrain from endorsing Stump’s theory of the Atonement that go 
beyond my rejection of her appeal to God’s love being necessary and maximal, 


? I of course accept that the trinitarian Persons are necessarily maximally loving with respect to each 
other (5.4). 
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I am not going to pursue further this disagreement between Stump and me about 
divine love in the context of a discussion of theorizing about the Atonement. 

It is, however, important for my purpose in this chapter—to identify the 
difference holiness makes—to challenge Stump’s appeal to divine love as the sole 
divine motivation that explains what God does in the Atonement. Stump criticizes 
“Anselmian” views for holding that on account of God’s honor or God’s justice 
God is motivated to ensure that some recompense is made to God prior to God’s 
forgiving us of our sins and drawing us into unity with God (Stump 2019, 
71-112). While she offers a variety of such criticisms of these positions— 
criticisms which defenders of both satisfaction views like Anselm’s own and 
penal substitution views which are “Anselmian”) will need to answer (see e.g. 
Warmke 2019, Swinburne 2019, and Craig 2019)—it seems to me that the central 
basis for her rejection of these views is that she does not think that God would be 
moved by the sorts of considerations that “Anselmian” views rely upon in offering 
theories of the Atonement. God’s being loving entails that God would not be 
motivated by such considerations of honor to God or justice to God (Stump 2019, 
115). Stump’s single-minded focus on divine love as motivating what God does in 
the Atonement makes consideration of her view an excellent way to bring out the 
relevance of divine holiness. 

I first simply register some ways in which arguments described earlier in the 
book (8.4) make trouble for Stump’s exclusive appeal to the love framework as a 
basis for an account of the Atonement. Exclusive appeal to the love framework 
seems to generate necessitarian entailments regarding incarnation—that it is a 
matter of necessity, at least conditional on our having sinned—and it would leave 
us with no account of how Christ’s suffering death is so deeply unfitting for Christ 
to undergo (8.4). It seems to me that in order to avoid these implications, Stump 
would have to appeal to something like the holiness framework—something that 
can provide a set of contrary reasons, reasons that render the Second Person’s 
becoming incarnate and doing the atoning work of accepting a suffering death a 
contingent rather than a necessary matter and that explain why Christ’s death is so 
deeply unfitting. But once Stump allows something like the holiness framework to 
do work in order to deal with these issues, it will have a life of its own; the 
correctness of the holiness framework would entail the presence of divine motiv- 
ations that may interact with the love framework in ways that would undermine 
some features of Stump’s theory of the Atonement. 


* This is not to deny, as we will see below (Chapter 10), that what we owe to God and whether we act 
properly in light of what we owe to God can make a difference with respect to whether the maximally 
loving God will enter into relationship with us. But Stump’s account places these facts about our 
normative condition as one step removed, as explaining why we are psychologically incapable of being 
related to God in the ways that constitute our good if we are willing in ways that are not in line with 
what the moral law requires. See 9.3. 
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Instead of elaborating on a reapplication of these earlier points to Stump’s 
theory of the Atonement, I want to consider what we might learn by looking more 
closely at the salient features of a theory of the Atonement, such as Stump’s, that 
focuses entirely on love framework reasoning about divine action. Here is a 
preview of what I take to emerge from this comparison between a view that 
embraces the holiness framework and a view, like Stump’s, that does not (9.3). 
Both philosophical considerations and deference to tradition lead Stump to focus 
on the role of our sinfulness in setting up an obstacle to unity between us and God. 
But appealing exclusively to divine love as the relevant motivation ensures that 
Stump has to treat sin’s relevance in a very specific way—as what I will call 
“psychologically” rather than “normatively” relevant. If it is implausible, either 
for reasons of natural or revealed theology, to treat the relevance of our sin as 
being only psychological rather than normative as well, then we will have reason 
to think that Stump’s exclusive focus on divine love is problematic; and the fact 
that the normative relevance of sin is well-captured by the holiness framework 
gives us additional basis to endorse that framework. 

To make this case we need to start with a sketch of Stump’s basic accounts of 
the broad and narrow problems of the Atonement. On Stump’s view, the broad 
problem of the Atonement is that we are alienated from God and yet unity with 
God is what is most central to our good. Unity with God is realized, as it is realized 
more generally between persons, through mutual knowledge and mutual willing 
(Stump 2019, 117). 

For two persons to be unified is, in part, for these persons to be known to one 
another, and more specifically to be present to one another (Stump 2019, 128-39). 
Two persons can know each other very well, can know all sorts of things about 
each other’s psychological constitutions, their loves, their hates, their habits, and 
so forth, but nevertheless not be present to one another. Nor is physical presence 
to each other—or whatever it is that would be analogous to it in the case of a 
nonphysical divine being and physical beings like us—sufficient. (Think of 
spouses who know each other extremely well, and who are moving about in the 
same physical space, but who nevertheless have their attention turned to different 
things.) The intimacy of mutual presence is that of “indwelling” each other, of 
having the other’s person to mind, so that the other is psychologically present to 
one as another self. 

But such intimate unity is not simply a matter of mutual presence, it is also a 
matter of mutual willing (Stump 2019, 177). Part of this is characterizable 
negatively—intimate unity involves the parties’ wills not being at odds with each 
other, that they not have contrary wills. But that is not sufficient: more fully, they 
need to be of one will, to will what they will in common with each other. Stump 
rejects the view that this amounts simply to subordinating one’s will to the divine 
will by willing what one wills only under the description “what God wills”; rather, 
she thinks that this can be realized only by willing the same objects that God wills 
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for their own sakes, which is closer to willing them in the very way that God wills 
them (Stump 2019, 188-90).* But my arguments will not turn on particulars of 
Stump’s treatment of what willing in common with God amounts to. 

Mutual presence and mutual willing between a human and God are what 
constitute, on Stump’s view, “life in grace.” While there are numerous accounts 
of the ways in which there are obstacles to our living a life in grace—some think, 
for example, that our mere creaturely condition is sufficient to count as such an 
obstacle—every view of the Atonement holds that human sin is a central such 
obstacle. So how is human sin an obstacle to life in grace? 

Present human sin itself constitutes a departure from life in grace with respect 
to mutual willing. (There is also a way that it generates an obstacle to mutual 
presence, which I will consider below.) To will sinfully is ipso facto to will contrary 
to what God wills, to set oneself at odds with God’s will. The more severely sinful 
one’s will is, the more one’s will is at odds with the divine will. So insofar as one 
has a sinful will, one sets oneself outside life in grace (Stump 2019, 16). 

On Stump’s view, the fact that sin is itself a departure from life in grace actually 
resolves into two problems, which she calls “forward-looking” and “backward- 
looking” (Stump 2019, 19). The forward-looking problem is that we all have 
tendencies toward having sinful wills and we are in need of repair and rebuilding 
in order for our lives in grace to become more complete and more secure: more 
complete, so that we may more fully join with the divine will in our willings, and 
more secure, so that we are less prone to backsliding, falling back into sin. 

The solution to the forward-looking problem of sin, on Stump’s view, involves 
divine assistance toward transformation of one’s will. While the divine will’s 
operations may lead one to act against one’s own sinful first-order willings, this 
counts not as being simply mastered by God but rather as God’s cooperating with 
one in self-transformation, at least so long as one has a second-order will that 
one’s will be aligned with God’s will through divine assistance (Stump 2019, 201). 
The sticking point, on Stump’s view, is that the forming of that second-order will 
itself cannot be done without divine help, so that it appears that the only way that 
one can be willing to be assisted by God in the right way to count as cooperating 
with God rather than being dominated by God is inaccessible to us via our own 
capacities for willing. Stump argues, though, that so long as one can achieve a state 
of surrender to God’s will, God’s providing one with the requisite will to be aided 
by God does not count as contrary to one’s will (Stump 2019, 207-8). 

Surrendering to God, becoming “quiescent” (Stump 2019, 208) in the will with 
respect to the divine initiative, is itself something that we have a great deal of 


* I don’t think that one can get away entirely from a view of willing what God wills that involves 
subordinating one’s will to God’s such that one wills what one wills in virtue of its meeting the 
description willed by God. For insofar as the goods that God wills are willed by God contingently or the 
ordering of such goods is beyond our epistemic powers to grasp, we will be able to will them only by 
subordinating our wills to the divine will. 
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difficulty doing. But our doing it freely is a sine qua non condition for God’s being 
able to cooperate with us in the transformation of our wills that makes for unity 
with God and thus constitutes life in grace. Once we surrender to God, God can, 
via operative rather than cooperative grace, provide us with the relevant second- 
order willing to be transformed through divine help. This operative grace, though 
not something that we do, is nevertheless not contrary to our will, if we have 
managed to surrender our wills to God. Further, unless we do what is necessary 
for God to provide us operative grace, we will not be open to God’s becoming 
intimately present to us—God’s being present to us in that way against our will 
would be more like being possessed by an alien spirit than being in a loving close 
relationship with God (Stump 2019, 138-9). 

So whether one surrenders to God is a bottleneck with respect to the flow of 
divine grace that the maximally loving God longs to direct one’s way. With that 
surrender, divine grace can begin its work to remake one toward life in grace; 
without that surrender, the intimate assistance offered by the Holy Spirit cannot 
get started. As I understand Stump, it is not that there is some normative obstacle 
to God’s overpowering one’s will, that God could overpower one’s will in a way to 
bring about the relevant redemptive results but God does not due to the inappro- 
priateness of God’s so doing. Rather, as the union of love is a free relationship of 
unity between the parties, what Stump is trying to describe is something like an 
internal, logical limit to what even an omnipotent being can do to bring about a 
union of love between that being and a created person. 

Stump thinks that the solution to the narrow problem of the Atonement is that 
the earthly career of Christ, and especially his suffering death, is aimed at dealing 
with this bottleneck. The suffering death of Christ is an extremely effective means 
to enabling our surrender of will, becoming quiescent so that God can, without 
acting contrary to our wills, help us to will our own transformations by way of 
divine grace. Stump’s thought is that there is something in our psychologies that 
is deeply resistant to surrendering our wills in this way, even—and perhaps 
especially—to an absolutely perfect being: 


The problem of self-willed loneliness is exacerbated when the prospect of loving 
and being loved has to do with God. Even if Jerome’ believes of himself truly— 
really truly—that he is sincerely seeking God or genuinely struggling for the truth 
about God, Jerome can resist finding God because of his fear of God or his 
resistance toward God or even just his anxious self-protective inner seclusion, 
common to all post-Fall human beings. 


So it is not hard to see why someone would resist God.... Jerome can suspect, 
even tacit or subconsciously, that his own smallness or shame or sin or any other 


5 “Jerome” is one of the names Stump uses for arbitrary human individuals. 
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unloveliness will all be magnified in his own eyes if they are seen in the light of 
God’s overwhelming goodness. (Stump 2019, 263-4) 


But how can one maintain that resistance when the face—not a mere appearance, 
but a true face—of that absolutely perfect being is a human face, one that is 
helpless, suffering, pitiable? 


What will help a person in this state? What can a loving God do to aid such a 
person?... 


How vulnerable could Jerome feel to a person being crucified? How much power 
could Jerome fear from a person being betrayed by his friends, beaten by soldiers, 
and put to death by the ruling powers of the land? How threatening to Jerome 
could the moral superiority seem of a person mocked, shamed, and humiliated in 
front of others? How powerful would Jerome seem in his own eyes to rebel 
against such a beaten person? How attractive in his own eyes would Jerome feel 
to reject such a person proudly? If there is any aid to quell the resistance of a 
broken and lonely human heart, isn’t real suffering and humiliation on the part 
of God himself a very good way to do so? (Stump 2019, 265-6) 


This is the centerpiece of Stump’s elegant solution to the forward-looking 
problem. The forward-looking problem requires the operations of divine grace, 
which God is more than willing to bestow, but which a loving being would not 
force upon us; for God to bestow this grace upon us, we must lower our guard, 
and it is to help us overcome the psychological resistance to lowering our guard 
that God incarnate undergoes a suffering death. The forward-looking aspect of 
the broad problem is solved in a way that incorporates a solution to the narrow 
problem, and this solution to the narrow problem is supposed to meet the 
desideratum that the suffering death of Christ aims to deal with a sine qua non 
condition (on Stump’s view, quiescence of the will) for the solution to the 
broader problem. 

What of the backward-looking aspect of the problem? If one has allowed the 
work of the Holy Spirit to transform oneself so that one’s will is not presently in a 
state of sin and one’s future tendency to sin is lessened, even eradicated, should we 
think that there is anything else for the atoning work of God to do to deal with our 
sin? Stump has multiple lines of argument here, but the main line is built around 
the idea that sin leaves a “stain on the soul” (Stump 2019, 57). One who has 
committed sin, at least grave sin, has something in one’s past that is an impedi- 
ment to one’s present relationships; this is treated by Stump as a datum to be 
accounted for, explained, and dealt with as part of the Atonement. While Stump 
seems to acknowledge that there is more to it than the way that the memory of 
such wrongdoing raises trouble both for the wrongdoer and others that might 
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enter into intimate relationships with the wrongdoer,’ it is nevertheless the fact of 
such memory that she focuses on—that the memory of the wrongdoing will make 
wrongdoers, even the repentant ones who have mended their ways and have done 
their best to undo the damage done, feel guilty and ashamed and will make others 
rightly repulsed, at least in cases of serious wrongdoing, of entering into relation- 
ships of unity with them (Stump 2019, 58-9). 

Stump’s suggestion is that the past sin must be taken up by both parties as part 
of the unfolding of their relationship, as something that is an undeniably bad but 
part of the development of the particular relationship that they now have, so that 
they can look back on the wrongdoing without pain (Stump 2019, 375). If we focus 
on the case of the human creature and God, the thought must be that we will be 
able, with God, to look back on our failures and malicious deeds without pain due 
to their being parts of the story of the development of one’s very specific relation- 
ship with God, which relationship is the highest good available to us creatures 
(Stump 2019, 375-6). 


9.3 Psychological and normative obstacles to unity with God 


In describing Stump’s view I have left out a good deal of important and edifying 
detail, as my primary purpose is to think of Stump’s view as a paradigm of a type— 
a wholly love framework approach to the Atonement. But I do not think that what 
I have omitted is crucial for the contrast that I aim to develop here. The contrast is 
that between two ways of characterizing obstacles to unity between God and sinful 
human beings: psychological and normative. Stump’s way of understanding the 
problem of the Atonement treats such obstacles as psychological, and indeed a 
thoroughgoing and exclusively love framework approach renders a psychological 
characterization of such obstacles wholly to be expected. If one approaches the 
Atonement, however, employing the holiness framework, it is wholly to be 
expected that there will be a distinct sort of obstacle generated by sin, a normative 
type of obstacle. It is, I think, the plausibility that there are such normative 
obstacles that gives what Stump calls “Anselmian” approaches to the narrow 
problem of the Atonement their enduring appeal, no matter the difficulties in 
settling on a particular formulation. 

Stump divides approaches to the Atonement into human-centered and God- 
centered approaches (Stump 2019, 20). Human-centered approaches take the 
obstacle to unity to be in us, and thus the work of the Atonement to be that of 
repairing us in a way that will enable us to be in the fullest unity possible with God 


6 She is explicit about this (Stump 2019, 60-1), but it does not seem to make a mark on the treatment of 
the solution to the problem of the stain on the soul as it appears at the book’s conclusion (Stump 2019, 
372-6). I discuss the importance of this aspect of the stain on the soul in some detail below. 
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(Stump 2019, 22-3). Stump endorses this approach, noting and attempting to deal 
with the fact that such approaches seem to render very difficult the task of 
understanding why Christ’s suffering death plays a central role in this process 
(Stump 2019, 30). Stump rejects the God-centered approach, which Stump char- 
acterizes in terms of the position that God has a problem with us that must be 
settled to God’s satisfaction before God will forgive us and do whatever further 
divine work must be done to bring us into unity with God (Stump 2019, 23-7). 

This “human-centered” and “God-centered” way of dividing the territory is not 
a perspicuous way of dividing theories of the Atonement. What is obfuscating is 
that Stump’s “obstacle” language functions only by equivocation, as the sorts of 
obstacles at issue are so very different. The obstacles with us humans that Stump 
understands them are psychological obstacles, not in the medicalized sense of 
“psychological” but in the sense that they are deficiencies in our psychological 
constitutions. When we are in sin, we are psychologically constructed such that 
intimate unity with God is not even metaphysically possible; and in order to 
rebuild us psychologically so that unity with God is possible, there is a psycho- 
logical state—having a quiescent will—that God is unable to bring about in us due to 
the nature of a free will, and so God can do no more than to foster the conditions 
in which we are more likely to surrender ourselves to God in this way. (This is the 
point of Christ’s suffering death, on Stump’s view, as we saw in 9.2.) 

By contrast, the obstacle that God has is of course not a psychological problem, 
a defect, deficiency, anything like that—it couldn’t be, given the divine perfection. 
It is, rather, a normative obstacle. Stump characterizes it in terms of some 
violation of God’s honor or dignity or authority that God cannot rightly overlook 
without exacting some sort of compensation or retribution from the violators— 
that is, us—and she challenges both whether God could solve the problem thus 
conceived and whether God would be motivated by such matters in the first place. 
But this is only one way to think of the problem as a normative problem. We can, 
rather, conceive the matter more generically, in a way that covers the view that 
Stump criticizes while perhaps casting the normative way of seeing the problem in 
a more favorable light. Put more generically, the view is that there is some sort of 
normative obstacle to unity between God and humans, something that is not 
fitting or appropriate about God’s becoming so intimately unified with us, and 
that unfittingness is due to our sinful condition. It is not simply that intimacy is 
ruled out by the very nature of what that intimacy consists in; this just describes a 
descriptive impossibility, the incompatibility between discordant wills, or the 
fruitlessness of any attempt to achieve intimate unity with a human self that is 
psychologically fractured. On the normative way of seeing the problem, the 
difficulty is that the relevant unity between God and some human is normatively 
impossible, in that God has decisive reason not to stand in that relationship, given 
how unfitting it would be for there to be that relationship between them. This is, in 
my view, a better way to characterize that common thread that runs through the 
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accounts that Stump labels “Anselmian”: that the problem the Atonement is 
meant to solve and the solution God’s work in the Atonement provides includes 
normative states of affairs such as these in their immediate explanation. 

Stump’s account of the workings of the Atonement does not include such 
normative states of affairs in their immediate explanation; any appeals to norma- 
tive states of affairs are always at least one step removed. Consider, for example, 
Stump’s account of the unity between God and humans and the role that sin plays 
with respect to the possibility of realizing that unity. The full role that sin has on 
Stump’s view is mediated by the fact that its presence in a human ensures a 
discordance between the divine will and that human’s will. On the assumption 
that God necessarily wills that we act in ways that are morally nondefective, on 
every occasion in which it is possible that we will anything, then it is true that a 
sinful human will is necessarily out of accord with the divine will, and since unity 
with God is partially constituted by the concord between the divine and human 
will, present sinfulness entails present lack of full unity with God. This places the 
fact of the moral badness of the will one step removed in the explanation of the 
lack of unity with God. As far as that lack of unity goes, it is not obviously any 
different than the lack of unity between persons that can arise due to nonmoral 
differences in what the parties will; its arising from moral badness simply ensures 
that there is no way for the discordance to be resolved other than for the human 
will to change, because God’s nature ensures that God wills that we act in morally 
upright ways. 

Of course, my rejection of the morality framework commits me to the view that 
this is an inadequate view; it is not a necessary truth, on my view, that God wills on 
each occasion of our acting that we act in a morally upright way.’ So I do not 
accept the explanation Stump offers for why necessarily there is discord between a 
human will and God’s if that human acts in a less than morally perfect way. But 
put that to the side. Even if we accept that God must or does will that we act in a 
morally upright way on every occasion, it still seems to me a mistake to treat the 
relevance of the moral badness of the human will simply in terms of its presence 
entailing discord with the divine will. That sort of conflict would in itself be no 
different in kind from the conflict that is present when two persons with inno- 
cently different tastes and interests are at odds with each other. The relevance of 
the discord of wills arising from the human’s having a will that is bad is only at a 
remove, as a guarantor of that conflict. 

Here is what I mean. Two people who aim to be friends can be hindered in that 
aim by having innocently discordant wills. The goods in this world are various 
and partial and conflicting, and people can, without moral error, be set on very 


7 Ido not think that God could will that we sin; that would be to will evil, which is ruled out by God’s 
absolute holiness (7.4). But God could fail to will anything regarding our conduct (Murphy 2017, 159). 
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different sorts of ends. Folks who are set on fantastic athletic accomplishment may 
have a hard time being close friends with those who are set on scholarly excellence. 
If the world is cooperative, they may be able to get their wills together because 
their having a common life willing these ends for each other is compatible with the 
constraints set by the world. But sometimes the world is uncooperative, and so the 
would-be friends either have to revise their wills in more radical ways or end their 
relationship or be content to be mere acquaintances rather than close friends. My 
point is that on Stump’s view, the fact that God necessarily wills in accordance 
with the moral law takes the appearance of just one more constraint that the world 
sets on the possibility of close friendship, no different in kind than if I were the 
sort of person whose psychology precludes giving up my single-minded devotion 
to philosophy. The fact that my will is a bad will when I will contrary to the moral 
law is not what itself ever rules out union between God and me; it is just that my 
will is contrary to God’s, and if we want a further explanation of what accounts for 
that discord, that story will appeal to God’s necessarily willing my willing some- 
thing and my not willing that thing. 

One might think that where in particular moral goodness shows up in the 
explanation of a failure of unity between God and humans is a bizarre point to 
fixate on. If the conflict is just entailed by our will’s diverging from the moral law, 
then it seems fussy to worry about the particular way that the human will’s 
divergence from the moral law is relevant to a lack of unity with God. 
I disagree: I do not think that sin’s relevance is just part of a background story 
about why human wills tend to be at odds with the divine will. But put that to the 
side for the moment. Even if Stump’s account were plausible enough as an account 
of the relevance of present sin, it does not seem to be an adequate account of past 
sin. Consider some human being whose will was at some point in the past 
undeniably grievously in violation of the moral law. How does the fact of past 
sin make a difference to that human’s being in unity with God? 

Perhaps there are ways in which we are presently required to will with respect 
to past sin: to repent of it, to strip ourselves of profit in it, to restore what is owed 
to those whom we have wronged, so far as possible. If we are failing to will those 
things, then the fact of past sin can make a difference to what we ought to will 
presently; and insofar as we do not adequately repent of or seek to compensate 
victims of our past sins, then we will be presently sinning, and thus at odds with 
the divine will. There is a point at which an advocate of an exclusively love 
framework view like Stump’s must decide whether, with respect to the prospects 
of our living a life in grace, our sin is of normative relevance or psychological 
relevance only. That is when a human’s will is—we can stipulate this—properly 
responsive to that human’s past wrong, so that one cannot point to some way in 
which the past sin is relevant due to its helping to explain the present badness of 
the will. Is the very fact of past grievous sin itself any sort of obstacle to intimate 
unity with God? 
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Stump treats this issue as the question of the “stain on the soul” and how it is to 
be dealt with. She takes it to be part of our commonsense thought that past sin can 
be relevant to how one thinks of oneself and how worthy of entering into valuable 
personal relationships one is, and it is similarly relevant to how others think of one 
and how willing they are and should be to enter into personal relationships with 
one. Unsurprisingly, Stump focuses on the way in which these affect the psych- 
ologies of the wrongdoers and victims. 


There are cognitive and conative faculties besides intellect and will, and wrong- 
doing can leave them in a morally worse condition, too. 


For example, there is memory. The very memory of having engaged in a great evil 
that caused suffering to others diminishes something in the loveliness of the 
wrongdoer’s psyche too. By staying in memory, the evil a person has done 
remains part of the wrongdoer’s present.... 


Then there are the empathic capacities. Most people cannot simulate the mind 
of a person who commits the kind of morally monstrous acts that [Otto] Moll? 
did.... One might say that, in addition to the defects (and the defective 
dispositions) in the intellect and will of such a wrongdoer, there is a kind of 
moral elasticity in the evildoer’s psyche. (Stump 2019, 58) 


And these psychological features affect how wrongdoers, even repentant wrong- 
doers, view themselves and how others relate to them. 

It is worth emphasizing, though, that while Stump’s ultimate solution to the 
problem of the stain on the soul appeals to ways in which these memories can get 
taken up in a broader narrative, her initial framing of the problem seems to 
acknowledge that the problem is not exclusively psychological. In describing the 
relationship between Albert Speer and Rudolf Wolters, Stump discusses an occa- 
sion on which Speer betrayed Wolters, and considers how this affects the rela- 
tionship between the two. While Stump first appeals to facts about the memories 
of the betrayal, Stump goes on to note that this does not exhaust the relevance of 
Speer’s betrayal: 


Even if Wolters had never learned of Speer’s betrayal, if Speer had successfully 
hid that betrayal from Wolters, Speer’s hiding would impact his relationship with 
Wolters detrimentally in another way. And this general conclusion remains even 
if, after having repented his betrayal of Wolters, Speer himself suffered amnesia 
about it. There was a point in time after which Speer was a person who had 
betrayed the trust of his friend; before that time, he was not. And that difference 
in Speer’s history alters his relationship to his friend, in morally relevant ways, 


è Moll managed a work detail murdering Jews at Auschwitz. 
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which repentance alone does not undo. If an amnesiac Speer and a clueless 
Wolters wound up sitting next to each other at a dinner party, people at the party 
who knew the true history of both men would wince, wouldn’t they? 

(Stump 2019, 60-1) 


I take it that Stump is not merely reporting the likelihood of the presence of 
wincing at this unfortunate dinner party, but endorsing the appropriateness of 
that wincing. And I think that Stump is right to endorse that. Acknowledging this 
point is a recognition that the problem of the stain on the soul cannot be dealt with 
adequately between two created persons simply by the parties’ taking pills that 
eradicate the memory of the wrongdoing. Nor do we think that the problem of the 
stain on the soul is a brute contingent feature of our psychologies—that, for us, 
memories matter, and thus sin leaves a stain, but perhaps for other species of 
rational being, creatures who live more in the present, the memories don’t create 
an obstacle to unity between the wrongdoer and the victim. 

Stump is acknowledging here that the stain on the soul is primarily a normative 
issue—that those thus stained are unfit to enter into intimate relationships with 
those whom they have grievously wronged and indeed decent folk generally. The 
memories that one has of the wrongdoer’s past wrongs are themselves psycho- 
logically important, but their importance is derivative upon their providing access 
to the facts about the past deeds that have this normative importance. But I do not 
think that Stump’s own solution to the problem of the stain on the soul problem 
adequately acknowledges this normative problem, instead focusing on the way 
that memory of past sin is made psychologically less problematic. And I do not 
think this is just a gap that Stump can easily fill; the love framework conception of 
divine motivation does not seem suited to capture the ways that this normative 
effect of past sin can make one unfit to stand in an intimate relationship to others. 

I have made a distinction between conceiving of the narrow problem of the 
Atonement psychologically and conceiving it normatively, and I have argued that 
past sin, even by Stump’s lights, seems to be not just a psychological but also a 
normative problem. This is the basis for the initial credentials of what Stump calls 
“Anselmian” theories of the narrow problem of the Atonement. The general thrust 
of “Anselmian” views is that the stain on the soul is the primary obstacle to unity 
with God, that this obstacle is a normative obstacle, and that it is the suffering 
death of Jesus Christ that enables the overcoming of the normative obstacle. While 
these thoughts are hard to capture in a love framework account of divine motiv- 
ation like Stump’s own, they are much more naturally captured in the sort of 
holiness framework that I have defended in this book. 

Stump allows that past sin can stain the soul to make some other person’s 
intimate relationship with that person inappropriate. It is unclear how past sin 
can be relevant to God in this way exclusively within the love framework, which 
is why, I think, Stump’s solution to it focuses on present correlates of the past 
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sin—one’s memory of the particular sin, and one’s empathetic understanding of 
horrific wrongdoing, which make current psychological trouble for the prospect 
of union with God. But it seems very plausibly and straightforwardly compre- 
hended within the holiness framework. Having committed grievous sin is 
something that makes one’s life gravely defective, in what we considered in 
Chapter 8 (8.8) as the worst sort of way that a human’s life can be defective. And 
while mutual indwelling does not approach assumption in the intimacy of the 
relationship between God and creature, nevertheless this is a strikingly intimate 
relationship—as Stump herself argues, distinct from, and much deeper than, the 
sort of mutual presence that results from omnipresence alone (2019, 123). So 
here is how the holiness framework can provide a gloss on the way that past sin 
generates an obstacle to unity with God: unless somehow dealt with, it makes an 
intimate relationship of mutual indwelling of God and the sinner too unfitting 
for God to enter into it. One can, even given the holiness framework, continue 
to affirm Stump’s insightful account of the way that divine grace is required to 
transform the will such that one can more fully enter into a life of intimate unity 
with God. But the key point is that this bottleneck is a normative bottleneck, 
something due to one’s own past sin, and what is needed to get through it is a 
normative solution, something that can make it appropriate for God to enter 
more fully into a human life for the sake of our moral transformation and 
sanctification. Our past sin is, on this view, the limiting factor for intimacy with 
the absolutely holy being. Everything else, every psychological problem, can be 
healed by the divine presence from within. But as we do not enter the holy of 
holies in an impure state, God’s radical intimacy with us is not present when we 
are in a radically sinful state. And dealing with our sinful state is the normative 
job done by the atoning work of Christ’s suffering death, on “Anselmian” views 
of the Atonement. 

The holiness framework explains why our past sin should be the primary 
obstacle to intimacy with God in a life of grace, and it explains why past sin is a 
normative problem for God. Stump could point out, correctly, that even if one were 
to affirm an “Anselmian” theory that accepts the normative problem as the 
bottleneck and offers an adequate account of how the suffering death overcomes 
it, such a view would not thereby offer an account of how we achieve the quiescence 
of will that is necessary for receiving operative grace. But my response on behalf of 
“Anselmian” positions is that on the “Anselmian” view, how we resistant humans 
can possibly achieve the quiescence of will to be suitable recipients of operative 
grace is not part of the narrow problem of the Atonement; the fundamental answer 
to the question “why does Christ die a suffering death?” is not to help us achieve 
quiescence of the will but to blot out the stain on the soul. And I would insist that 
holding this view makes “Anselmians” no less able to avail themselves of all of the 
riches of Stump’s love framework account of the solution to the broad problem of 
the Atonement. It is even open for the “Anselmian” to say—thereby moving 
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extremely close to Stump’s view—that while the central point of Christ’s suffering 
death is to blot out the stain on the soul, God nevertheless makes use (Murphy 
2017a, 118-20) of the psychological effects that Christ’s suffering death generates 
in order to help us to surrender our wills in such a way that the reception of 
operative grace can be free. 

Indeed, I would go further than noting the compatibility of the holiness 
framework account of the narrow problem of the Atonement and Stump’s 
account of how, broadly, the unity of mind and will that constitutes life in grace 
is to be achieved. I would suggest that something like this normative account is 
needed for the main lines of Stump’s view to be plausible. For unless the psycho- 
logical effectiveness of Christ’s suffering death in leading us to surrender our wills 
is a welcome result of dealing with the normative problem, something of which 
God makes use rather than what God intends by Christ’s suffering death, Christ’s 
suffering death becomes something manipulative. It is typically objectionably 
manipulative for people who are ordinarily not pitiable to make themselves 
pitiable in order to get others to pity them. But that is how Stump describes the 
role of Christ’s suffering death: to break down our psychological resistance to 
surrendering our wills to God, God makes Godself pitiable in order to get us to 
pity God. If love recoils from the beloved’s opening up to the lover out of 
manipulation, then we should be concerned that the process of God’s helping us 
achieve surrender of the will that Stump describes will be too much a matter of 
manipulation and too little a matter of free responsiveness. So Stump’s solution is 
subject to a criticism that is internal to the love framework, that it is contrary to 
the motivation of perfect love as Stump understands it to manipulate us in this 
way into surrender of our wills. By contrast: if the primary purpose of Christ’s 
suffering death is to deal with the normative problem, then Christ is pitiable not in 
order to make us pity Him but to blot out the stain on our souls; that we are 
appropriately moved to surrendering our wills depends on Christ’s becoming 
pitiable for the sake of this great good for us, out of love for us. 


9.4 The continuing promise of “Anselmian” theories 
of the Atonement 


In the previous section (9.3) I endorsed the view that the stain on the soul is a 
normative problem, that an exclusively love framework approach has difficulty 
explaining fully its problematic character, and that the holiness framework can 
explain its problematic character. Nothing I have said provides, or even suggests, 
an account of how the problem is solved through the suffering death of Christ. As 
I noted (9.1), I do not aim to provide such an account. I aim only to note what 
such accounts seek to accomplish and to try to confer plausibility on the view that 
an account’s accomplishing those aims is not an impossibility. 
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The narrow problem of the Atonement, as the holiness framework sees it, is to 
explain how Christ’s suffering death in some way serves to blot out the stain of sin. 
To blot it out is not to make it go away, to remake the past. Nor is it even necessary 
to show that a person who at one time has a stain on the soul from grievous sin can 
be made such that union with that person by an absolutely perfect being is no less 
fitting than it would be had that person never sinned. Perhaps showing that is 
achievable, perhaps not. But it is more than is strictly necessary, given the way that 
the holiness framework would characterize the narrow problem. What is neces- 
sary is to transform the person whose soul is stained by that sin from one 
transformative union with whom is not practically possible for an absolutely 
perfect being to one transformative union with whom is practically possible for 
an absolutely perfect being. As we have seen, God, an absolutely perfect being, in 
fact loves us in such a way that God is willing to bypass acting on reasons of 
holiness in order to enter into close relationships with us. And there is no doubt 
that God stands in some such relationships to even actually sinful beings: com- 
municating with them, cooperating with them, sustaining them in existence from 
moment to moment. So all that is really necessary here for a solution is some way 
in which the normative residue of the past sin can be stripped away sufficiently 
for it to be not absolutely out-of-bounds for God enter into intimate presence 
with that person. For it to be a solution that meets the desideratum that we 
explain the fulcrum role that Christ’s suffering death plays in our salvation, 
the solution must make the suffering death of Christ that which blots out the 
normative effect of our past sin. 

I said that I am not going to give a theory of the Atonement. But I want to make 
some remarks about the stain on the soul and how it is dealt with in mundane 
cases—cases in which one human and another are alienated from each other due 
to one’s doing a grievous wrong—and how these remarks might extend toward a 
theory of the narrow problem of the Atonement. A typical way for the stain on the 
soul to be blotted out in such a way to re-open possibilities for engagement by 
others is through penance—that the wrongdoer willingly undergoes some depriv- 
ation or loss because of the wrongdoer’s actions. 

Why is penance appropriate when dealing with one’s own sinful action? 
Repenting and forming a purpose to amend one’s conduct has an obvious 
forward-looking rationale—these involve giving up one’s endorsement of the 
way of acting that was wrongful and setting oneself to self-transformation so 
that one will not tend toward such action in the future. One might appeal to 
penance’s having a similar forward-looking rationale, but I doubt that this is 
plausible; while we might criticize penitential deprivation that was undermining 
of repentance and self-transformation, it does not seem that the standards for 
good penance are the same as the standards for good repentance and self- 
transformation. The standards for good penance appeal to proportionality 
between the penance and the gravity of the wrongdoing for which penance is 
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being done, where the level of gravity is fixed not just by the generic badness of the 
sort of action for which one is doing penance but also by one’s culpability in 
undertaking it, as well. This can lead one to endorse as good penitential depriv- 
ations that are lesser or greater than what would be maximally helpful in the 
service of acting better going forward.’ So penance seems very different from 
these. 

We cannot assimilate penance to responses to past wrongdoing that have a 
clear forward-looking justification. Nor should we be happy with a view on which 
penance is without justification, though perhaps in some descriptive sense “nat- 
ural.” It seems quite implausible that it is just a brute fact about our psychologies 
that we go for penance post-wrongdoing; rather, we should expect there to be 
some intelligible connection between them that should be elaborated. 

Here is a suggestion. Penance is appropriate in the wake of one’s wrongful 
action due to the fact that the norms that make acts wrongful do not have their 
normative force only prospectively; they have them retrospectively as well.*° 
Prospectively, the way to act on the norm against betraying one’s friends is to 
refrain from betraying one’s friends. Once one has betrayed a friend, one cannot 
make it literally true that one has not done this. But when we are doomed to be 
unable to meet demands that fall on us, we can try to do something toward 
meeting the rule, to engage in expressive rather than effective action (6.3). Here are 
a couple of ways of thinking about it. First, the rule regarding betrayal is for the 
sake of the goods of common life and specifies, in part, what one’s part is in 
realizing those goods. When one fails to do one’s share, it is fitting to place oneself, 
to some extent, outside of those goods of common life; and placing oneself outside 
of those goods because of one’s own wrong is, by that very fact, penance. So it 
makes sense that one would not attempt to resume the goods of common life with 
one’s friend right away, even if one has repented and made amends; one would 
give some of these goods up in light of one’s failure to serve those goods 
appropriately. Second, what norms require of us is that we not elevate ourselves 
in a way that disregards what service to the good demands of us. Prospectively, 
this requires us to subordinate our wills in service to these goods. If this we fail to 
do, it is fitting to humiliate ourselves by willingly depriving ourselves of the goods 
that we otherwise could appropriately enjoy. The claim here is not that undergo- 
ing penance makes the wrong not to have happened, or makes one such that 
things are just as good from the point of view of the standard as if one had adhered 
to it. But it does seem to take away from the normative effect of the wrong, makes 


° That these points bear a similarity both to the discussion of the rationale for punishment, and the 
virtues of retributivist over and against utilitarian theories of punishment, and to the discussion of the 
rationale for compensation under tort law, and the virtues of corrective justice over economic theories 
of tort, is not a coincidence. 

1° For an account of the untoward implications of holding that norms have only prospective and not 
retrospective normative force, see Sher 1983 and Murphy 2006a, 153-7. 
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one’s life less out-of-step with respect to the norm’s demands, that one undergoes 
penance for it. 

My first point, then, in defense of “Anselmian” theories of the Atonement is 
that we should accept that there is something that is appropriate for dealing 
with the normative effects of past sin, that is, penance, where penance is (at 
least) one’s willingly being deprived of good which deprivation is undergone 
because of one’s having done wrong. I claim that this is not deeply mysterious 
but is based on the way that norms have normative force extending both 
prospectively and retrospectively, and penance answers to the force norms can 
have when they are not given proper uptake prospectively and thus must be 
acted on, if at all, retrospectively. 

My second point is that it is open to us to affirm—meaning, it has some initial 
plausibility, and no extant arguments have successfully ruled out affirming—that 
the suffering death of Jesus Christ could be that which is provided to us, out of love 
for us, in order to enable us to do proper penance for our past sins. In previous 
work I defended this idea as part of a view that I took to be a successor to penal 
substitution theories (Murphy 2009), but here I put it forward more generically 
simply to make a case for the continuing promise of “Anselmian” atonement 
theory. 

Here is something that everyone who believes in an orthodox theory of the 
Incarnation should hold: the fact that the God who became human was then 
tortured and killed by fellow humans is in itself a terrible thing that happened to 
each and every one of us. If it is terrible that, having been blessed to have a child, 
that child dies, and it is terrible that, having been blessed by marriage to a loving 
spouse, that spouse passes away young, then it is terrible that one’s God, who had 
no need to become incarnate or even to make rational creatures at all, having 
nevertheless chosen to join one as a human, is betrayed, falsely accused, tortured, 
and killed by one’s fellow humans. It is terrible for one, a bad thing that happens in 
one’s life, when those to whom one stands in a relevant special relationship 
undergo grave evils; and since being the Lord of is a relevant special relationship 
that Jesus Christ stands in to all of the rest of us humans, it is terrible for each of 
us, a bad thing that happens in each of our lives, that Jesus Christ underwent grave 
evils. I belabor this point, and the fact that its warrant is entirely independent of 
any particular theory of the Atonement, because there is sometimes the thought 
that a successful theory of the Atonement must explain how we somehow got 
away with something, so to speak, due to Christ’s dying for our sins. My point is 
that, no matter what view on the Atonement a Christian holds, this is not 
something that we got away with; no Christian should deny that something 
terrible happens to each human due to the mechanics of Atonement, which is 
that one’s Lord suffers and dies. 

If this is something terrible that happens to each of us, then, I say, Christ’s 
suffering death could be that which, for each of us, serves as penance for our sins 
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and thus blots out the stain on the soul. This is a plausible direction for 
“Anselmian” views to take. I do not claim, and need not claim, that it is the only 
route for an “Anselmian” account to take. Notice that it makes no mention of God 
insisting on God’s rights, or God’s honor, or God’s extracting anything from us, as 
if there is something valuable God needs to get from us in order for God to move 
ahead in aiding us to return to God. It does claim that God’s holiness makes 
intimate union with those stained by past sin unfitting, and this is an obstacle to 
union with God. But on the holiness framework both God and we human beings 
should acknowledge this unfittingness, and we humans should want some way 
of doing adequate penance for our grievous sins. The suggestion is that because 
the suffering death of Christ is such a terrible thing to be a feature of each of our 
lives, it can serve as penance for our past sins, and thus blot out our sinfulness 
sufficiently to make possible God’s entering into intimate union with us. 
A satisfaction theory like Swinburne’s (1989) can take on this sort of view as an 
account of why penance is an appropriate part of the process by which forgive- 
ness is offered and accepted; a penal substitution (Porter 2004; Craig 2020) or 
vicarious punishment (Murphy 2009) view can appeal to such an account to 
explain how our past sin is an obstacle to union with God and how the sufferings 
of Christ make possible the overcoming of that obstacle. There may be other 
views that can find a use for these elements for a theory of Atonement. 

While I promised that I would not attempt to offer a theory of the Atonement, 
one might object that these remarks in defense of “Anselmian” views are never- 
theless just too sketchy to take seriously. So in order to fill the sketch just a bit, 
I will consider just two of the most serious objections: first, having to do with the 
voluntariness conditions on penance, and the second, having to do with penance 
and its proportionality norms. 

I say that the following is a promising entry into a normative theory of the 
narrow problem of the Atonement: that Christ underwent a suffering death in 
order that we can do adequate penance for our sins and thus blot out the stain on 
the soul. But a deprivation must be undertaken voluntarily to be penitential. One 
cannot adhere to a prospective norm simply by being frog-marched through its 
motions, and one cannot adhere to a norm retrospectively simply by someone 
else’s doing something. But Christ’s suffering death is something that someone 
else does. Therefore, etc. 

This much seems right: the ideal of dealing with the retrospective force of the 
relevant binding standards is for one to accept voluntarily a deprivation of an 
appropriate severity in order to blot out the stain on the soul. But it is unclear how 
damaging that point is. First, one can note that it is widely accepted that, whatever 
the relevance of Christ’s suffering death, the work of the Atonement is accom- 
plished only for those who join themselves to Christ’s sacrifice in some way 
(Swinburne 1989, 161; Craig 2020, 88). And so even if the death of our Lord 
and Savior is the appropriate penitential deprivation, there may be conditions of 
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voluntariness—including recognizing that Christ is the Lord and Savior, and 
accepting that loss as a genuine loss for the sake of past wrong—in order for it 
to be efficacious in blotting out the stain on the soul. Second, while I am not 
offering a firm view on this, it may very well be that the stain on the soul can be 
dealt with by punishment, even if that punishment does not meet the ideal 
conditions for penance. And it does not seem to me to be a condition on 
something counting as punishment that it have the same sort of voluntariness 
that must be met for something to count as penance. While one’s being frog- 
marched through the motions of keeping some rule does not count as honoring 
the rule, neither does it count as violating it. (If one were forced to carry out the 
behavioral elements the norm requires, against one’s will, and then later came to 
appreciate the norm and its force, one might be glad that one was forced to carry it 
out rather than to have done nothing differently on account of the existence of 
the norm.) Similarly, there may be ways of being subjected to loss that are, 
because not voluntarily accepted, not fully penitential, but yet address, to some 
extent, the stain on the soul. And as the death of our Lord is a loss even for those 
who do not believe that Jesus was God or even for those who have never heard 
of Jesus, it could constitute punishment that ameliorates, though no doubt non- 
ideally, that stain. 

The other objection has to do with proportionality considerations. The appro- 
priateness of a bit of penance in light of one’s past wrong is fixed by the gravity of 
the wrong. The more grave the wrong, the more severe the penance is that is 
appropriate. But one might think that this shows that there is bound to be 
something wrong with any account of the Atonement that makes Christ’s suffer- 
ing death do the normative work for the run of humans. For unless we avail 
ourselves of the expedient of holding that the sins of each of us are equally grave as 
the sins of every other one of us—perhaps somehow infinitely bad—then it will be 
true that proportionality is violated, and so some of us must be undergoing an 
inappropriate penance. 

It is not clear that just because the loss that is involved—the suffering death of 
one’s Lord—is the same for all that it follows that the severity of the penance is the 
same for all. For at least in ideal cases, when one has full awareness of the loss and 
accepts it as a loss for the sake of penance, it is true that the more sinful one has 
been, the more counterfactuals of the following sort will be true: even if I hadn’t 
done this grievous sin of mine, then I would still have to undergo this loss for the 
sake of that grievous sin of mine. And that compounds the severity of the penance, 
even if there is a single deprivation constitutive of the penance that is common 
to all. 

Here is what I mean. Suppose that in some individual sports league there are 
ten competitions during a season, and everyone who wins one of the competitions 
gets a trophy. One competitor, who won six times, gets a trophy; and another, who 
won one time, gets a trophy. Engraved on the bottom of the trophy are the 
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occasions of victory: one competitor’s trophy says “#1, #3, #5, #6, #9, #10” and the 
other’s says “#7.” Is proportionality of honor for victory violated, as both the 
winner of six competitions and the winner of one each just received a trophy? No, 
I say: for though both receive a trophy that is otherwise identical, the former’s 
receipt of the trophy is overdetermined by merit in a way that is relevant to how 
great an honor it is. Similarly, one can say even if all of us grave sinners are bound 
to use Christ’s death as penance to blot out the stain on the soul, there is a 
difference in the gravity of the penance: greater sinners are more tightly bound to 
that loss than are lesser sinners. 

In any case, we need to note that, being a solution to a normative problem of 
appropriateness, what counts as an appropriate penance is going to be a matter of 
determination (4.3). In the ordinary run of things, such determination is carried 
out by our exercise of discretion. But here we can take the divine decision to be 
authoritative in fixing what counts as appropriate penance, at least within the 
range of what is otherwise reasonable, and we can take it that by divine decision it 
is fixed that Christ’s death is to serve as our penance. If the divine aim were to 
make sure that every sinner’s penance is maximally well-adjusted to the stain on 
the soul, then this proportionality concern might be more worrisome, but the aim, 
as I argued above, need be no more than to blot out the stain on the soul in a way 
that makes possible a richer unity of God with the person who has sinned than 
would otherwise be compatible with God’s holiness. And in making such deter- 
minations, there may be more at work in the divine decision than optimizing 
penitential proportionality: there are reasons, for example, for the central feature 
of everyone’s penance to be common—perhaps to emphasize the commonness of 
our failures as humans rather than differences, be they subtle or dramatic, among 
us in terms of how far we have fallen short (Murphy 2009, 264-5; see also Porter 
2004, 236). 

A theory of the Atonement that incorporates a conception of God as absolutely 
holy is going to look very different from a theory that proceeds without attention 
to divine holiness, and these differences point in the direction of the normative 
theories of the Atonement of the sort that Stump labels “Anselmian.” 


10 


Absolute Holiness and Life Everlasting 


10.1 Heaven and Hell 


According to orthodox Christianity, every human being has one of two destin- 
ations. For each of us, there will come a point in time at which that human is in 
Heaven or in Hell. Heaven is a condition of outrageously tremendous well-being, 
the realization of the human’s complete good, which is constituted, at least 
primarily, by being in a relationship of intimate union with God. Hell is a 
condition of overwhelming ill-being, which is constituted, at least primarily, by 
being radically separated from God. I take it to be a defining aspect both of being 
in Heaven and being in Hell that being there includes a guarantee of remaining 
there: that at the point at which one is in Heaven or in Hell, then it is true that one 
will, from that point forward, always be in Heaven or Hell, respectively.’ 
Characterizing the modality of that guarantee is tricky. But one’s placement in 
Heaven or Hell is secure, in that if one is in Heaven, then one will be forever in 
Heaven, and if one is in Hell, then one will be forever in Hell. 

I will take the claim that both Heaven and Hell thus understood are realistic 
possibilities for humans to be a datum of Christian revelation. These possibilities 
I call “realistic” to register—this is a bit stipulative—that it is possible for humans 
to end up in one or the other of these conditions even given the broad background 
conditions affirmed in the Christian account of God, humanity, and God’s 
relationship to humanity. This account includes a view of the divine nature and 
of what God contingently has done, and a view of the human condition, and how 
we contingently fell from grace; and it includes a view of God’s becoming 
incarnate and dying in order to rescue us from our sinful condition. When I say 
that I am taking for granted that Heaven and Hell are realistic possibilities, I mean 
that even given the truth of these views, it is nevertheless still possible for one of us 
humans to end up in Hell, and it is possible for one of us humans to end up in 
Heaven. 

With the increasing recent popularity of universalism (the view that all human 
beings will end up in Heaven; see e.g. M. M. Adams 1993; Talbott 1999; Kronen 
and Reitan 2011; D. B. Hart 2019) and annihilationism (the view that those 


1 Given these definitions, temporarily being in Hell—which some universalists have put forward as 
part of the remedy for our stubbornly rejecting union with God—is ruled out as logically impossible. 
Nothing of substance turns on this stipulation. 
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human beings who do not end up in Heaven will cease to exist; see e.g. Pinnock 
1996; Fudge 2000; Griffiths 2018; Ehrman 2020, 147-68), one might expect to find 
here some arguments for the thesis that the realistic possibility of a populated 
Heaven and a populated Hell is authoritatively taught within Christian revelation. 
But I am not interested in entering that debate. My goal is, rather, to take the thesis 
that both of these are realistic possibilities as an assumption and then attempt to 
further the explanation how that assumption could be true. Of course, my 
arguments will have some bearing on whether one should take universalism or 
annihilationism to be authoritatively denied. For many arguments in favor of the 
view that Christians should accept universalism or annihilationism, thus denying 
that one or the other of these is authoritatively taught, rest on the impossibility of 
explaining how there could be, given the background Christian story, a populated 
Hell; this impossibility is supposed to give us further reason to interpret the data of 
revelation in a way that does not commit us to the possibility of a populated Hell. 
(This is particularly clear in M. M. Adams 1993, which holds that the biblical texts 
underdetermine the issue of universalism (318n.35) while nevertheless defending 
an unequivocally universalist stance.) But providing some overall assessment of 
the extent to which Christians should take the denial of annihilationism and 
universalism to be authoritatively taught is not at all what I am trying to accom- 
plish, any more than I was interested in offering an account of why Christians 
should take (e.g.) the Chalcedonian view of the Incarnation to be authoritatively 
taught (8.1). 

The primary issue with which I will be concerned is how both Heaven and Hell 
are realistic possibilities for humans. I will emphasize the role of the holiness 
framework, and how thinking of divine action in terms of the holiness framework 
should adjust our thinking on this question. One result of thinking about this issue 
along holiness lines is that it becomes a live question just how a populated Heaven 
could be a realistic possibility. Given the morality and love frameworks and the 
background Christian accounts regarding divine nature and action noted above, 
there may be no sensible grounds for concern about how we are to explain why 
Heaven is a realistic possibility for humans, and that almost certainly explains, at 
least in part, why the question of how it is possible for Heaven to be populated is 
not live in Christian philosophy. But with the introduction of the holiness 
framework, the question becomes interesting, and thinking through how it is 
possible should help to shape our views about how to conceive everlasting life in 
Heaven (10.2). Another result of proceeding in terms of the holiness framework 
concerns the explanation of a possibly populated Hell. Thinking of divine action 
primarily in terms of the morality and love frameworks makes universalism very 
hard to resist, or at least its denial hard to explain. Even if one thinks that the 
denial of universalism is consistent with the love and morality frameworks, the 
falsity of universalism would be much less surprising on the holiness framework 
than on the love and morality frameworks (10.3-10.6). Annihilationism becomes 
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harder to reject, in my view, if universalism is off the table. But I think that here, 
too, the holiness framework can help us to see why a loving God would not choose 
to annihilate those who will remain forever separated from God (10.7). 


10.2 How is a populated Heaven possible? 


A populated Hell might seem impossible given the motivations that are charac- 
teristically ascribed to the God of Christianity. God is—whether necessarily or 
contingently—supposed to be astonishingly loving of us, and we are beings who 
want to avoid horrible misery for ourselves, and only misery is to be found in the 
separation from God that constitutes being in Hell. It looks like a loving God 
would not want us to be separated from God, then, and we would not—at least, if 
thinking clearly, and under conditions of adequate information—want that, 
either. Any obstacles to avoiding such separation God should, given God’s infinite 
resourcefulness, be able to clear away. And so many have reached the conclusion 
that a populated Hell is impossible, or is at least impossible given the loving 
motivation that God in fact has. (For particularly forceful formulations of this 
argument, see Talbott 1999 and Kronen and Reitan 2011.) 

There have not been similar challenges to the possibility of a populated Heaven. 
The very consideration that leads folks to wonder about the realistic possibility of 
a populated Hell—God’s amazing love for us—is what leads us to expect that we 
will not only not exist in eternal separation from God in Hell but that we will at 
some point arrive in Heaven, henceforth to be in intimate union with God and 
thus with our good completed. Perhaps one might take there to have been various 
sorts of moral obstacles to our being granted this good, but one might also think 
that this is the very point of the Atonement—to clear away any obstacles due to, 
say, the requirements of divine justice. It might seem bizarre to worry about 
whether there could be one, at least one, human being’ in Heaven. 

But it seems to me that there is reason to wonder about how a populated 
Heaven is possible, a reason arising from the characterization of God’s absolute 
holiness. God’s absolute holiness amounts to this: for every creature, it is over- 
whelmingly desirable for that creature to be in intimate union with God, and the 
more intimate the more desirable; and for every creature there is some level of 
intimacy with God such that it is unfitting for God to be in that relationship with 
that creature at that level of intimacy (2.8, 6.2). These two features express the 
normative versions of the fascinans and tremendum conditions, respectively, on 
absolute holiness. No doubt the paradoxicality of this holiness response—the joint 
attractiveness and repulsiveness of the holy—is apparent from the moment it is 


4 Putting to the side Jesus Christ, who though human, is not only human. 
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made explicit. But it seems to me that the paradoxicality peaks when we are asked 
to consider Heaven, a state in which humans realize their complete good in union 
with God. 

There are at least two puzzles here. One puzzle arises from the idea that Heaven 
constitutes our complete good, with the preeminent part of that good being 
intimate union with God. It seems that for any level of union with God that we 
are able to achieve, there will be some greater unity possible. The riches of God’s 
knowledge and will with which we can conform ourselves, and the facets of God’s 
perfection which we can imitate, are inexhaustible, for God’s goodness is unlim- 
ited (3.3). And so whatever level of unity with God that we limited beings realize, it 
looks like a greater level of union with God could be achieved. If Heaven is 
supposed to be our complete good, then, it looks like it could never be realized: 
the inexhaustible goodness of the divine nature ensures that the fascinans 
response in us will never be completely satisfied, and so it looks like Heaven is 
not achievable for us. 

The first puzzle is framed entirely in terms of the absolute worthiness of union 
with God to be pursued as one’s good. The second puzzle is framed in terms of a 
tension between the fascinans and tremendum responses. It seems to be entailed 
by the absolute holiness for God that no matter what condition we human 
creatures are in when we arrive in Heaven, there will still be some level of intimate 
unity with God that will count as unfitting for us to be in. This yields a dilemma. 
Either Heaven is not going to constitute our complete good, or it is going to 
involve God’s having to be perpetually in deeply unfitting relationship with 
human beings. For either we will be missing out on something extremely desirable 
and available for us, some level of unity with God, or God will be in that unity with 
us, and Heaven will be constituted in part by God’s being related to by us in a way 
that is deeply unfitting. Crudely: Heaven will be either not good enough for us to 
count as Heaven or not good enough for God to count as Heaven. This way of 
putting it is crude indeed, for God cannot really be made better or worse off. But 
things are not situated rightly in the world with respect to God if humans are 
enjoying a relationship closer to God than is fitting for them. But if this is solved 
by holding that humans are not as closely unified with God, then one might claim 
that this cannot be Heaven, for we will be left with a longing for greater intimacy 
that will not be realized. 

One might respond that we should not be surprised if Heaven involves God’s 
being unfittingly closely related to humans. After all, that has been God’s whole 
modus operandi with respect to the created order, acting for the sake of the good of 
creatures by entering into relationships with creatures that are beneath God’s 
status. But it seems untoward that this is the way of Heaven—that our complete 
happiness turns out to be constituted by our being deeply unfittingly situated with 
respect to God’s perfection. And if that does not seem compelling, one can make 
the point by making the concern for the fittingness of our relationship to God 
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internal to our happiness. Our heavenly joy cannot be complete, it seems, if our 
intimacy with God is one that it is deeply unfitting for us to have. Think of the 
ways in which more commonplace happiness depends on our enjoying the goods 
of human life fittingly—that goods are better when we have them deservedly, or 
not undeservedly; they are better when we have them appropriately, or not 
inappropriately. If realization of our good turns out to consist in part in our 
standing in a deeply unfitting relationship with God, then one might well think 
that we have uncovered an unfortunate tension in our idea of our complete good. 

So I do not think that we can avoid the tension by dialing back the demand that 
Heaven consist in our standing in fitting relationships with God. Can we avoid it 
by simply dialing back the intimacy of the union with God that we are to realize in 
Heaven? After all, there are various sorts of limitations on the sort of intimacy 
with God that we could hope for in Heaven. We cannot hope to enjoy the unity of 
numerical identity with God. And, though some disagree (Flint 2011), we should 
not think that we will achieve the unity with God that Christ’s concrete human 
nature enjoys: while both you and Christ’s human nature intrinsically possess all 
that is necessary to be a human person, Christ’s human nature never existed 
unassumed, and has never been a person with its own good; you, by contrast, are a 
person, and your good does not consist in ceasing to be a person. But your being 
assumed by God in the same way that Christ’s human nature was assumed by God 
would mean the end of you as a person,’ and so your good does not consist in 
being assumed by God, even though that would involve an intimate unity between 
God and creature. So, just as unity-as-identity and unity-by-way-of-assumption 
are not to be taken to be worth having, we should not take any unity with God that 
would require us to be deeply unfittingly related to God to be part of what our 
complete good consists in. 

This is not persuasive. Unity-as-identity is deeply impossible, the sort of unity 
with God that is so deeply impossible that one cannot even form a sensible 
normative judgment about its desirability. Unity-by-way-of-assumption is not 
possibly good for us, in that it involves our no longer existing. (Perhaps ceasing 
to exist can be good for one, by avoiding a terrible condition if one continues to 
exist. But that is not what is being imagined here.) But here we are dealing with 
two conditions for one’s complete good that seem to be in tension with each other: 
achieving a further union with God, and God’s not being too unfittingly related to 
one. Each of these has solid credentials to be essential to one’s complete good. 
With respect to unity-as-identity and unity-by-way-of-assumption, we can see 
why it is impossible for that sort of unity with God to constitute one’s good; with 


° It is the Nestorian heresy to hold that there being two natures in Christ, the divine and human, 
results in there being two persons in Christ. So the Second Person’s assuming a human nature must be 
sufficient for that human nature’s not constituting a person. If any human person, then, were to be 
assumed by a divine Person, that human person would cease to be as a person. 
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respect to a unity with God that is at odds with God’s being related to fittingly, 
there is no obvious impossibility in one’s achieving that good, only in doing so 
while appropriately related to the divine perfection. 

The first problem, concerning the ever-increasing unity with God that is 
possible, is not a problem only within the holiness framework. Any view that 
holds that our heavenly good consists of union with God and that such union does 
not have an upper limit for us will face the difficulty of what to do about this 
problem. There are multiple ways of dealing with the problem. One could hold 
that the unity with God attainable by finite beings does have an achievable upper 
limit. One could hold that even if the unity with God attainable by finite beings 
does not have an attainable upper limit, there is such an upper limit with respect to 
human beings specifically, so that it would be possible for a human to reach that 
limit but deeply impossible to go beyond it. 

These are not the resolutions that I prefer. The resolution that I prefer is from 
Gregory of Nyssa’s conception of epektasis: that our good, including our heavenly 
good, should not be understood as that of finally reaching a state of optimal union 
with God, which condition is then everlasting, but rather as an everlasting 
condition of ever-increasing unity with God. 


The First Good is in its nature infinite, and so it follows of necessity that the 
participation in the enjoyment of it will be infinite also, for more will be always 
being grasped, and yet something beyond that which has been grasped will 
always be discovered, and this search will never overtake its Object, because its 
fund is as inexhaustible as the growth of that which participates in it is ceaseless. 

(Gregory of Nyssa, Against Eunomius, I, 22) 


As we attain unity with God, our capacities for further union with God, though 
remaining finite, increase. And so the heavenly life is a never-ending increase of 
intimacy with God. 

I have no decisive arguments to prefer the epektasis conception of union with 
God to the other two. I do find the following important: that the main worry with 
respect to Gregory’s conception—that one’s full good is never achieved, because 
one is always increasing in one’s unity with God throughout one’s everlasting 
life—does not count against Gregory’s view in any special way. For, as Vander 
Laan notes, any view of our heavenly good on which we continue to exist in time 
will be one on which some (most, nearly all, all but a vanishingly small bit) of our 
good is achieved later, and so it will never be true at any point in time that our 
complete good has been achieved (2018). Think of it this way: on all of these views, 
our good has two aspects—(1) union with God that exhibits (2) everlastingness. 
To take Gregory’s view to be worse than these other two views on the issue of its 
never being completed requires us to think that it is very important that (1) be 
complete at the first instant of one’s heavenly life though (2) will never be 
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completed. This seems arbitrary. Once we have allowed that there is a clear sense 
in which one’s heavenly good will never be wrapped up, it does not seem to me 
objectionable to hold that one’s heavenly life will involve ever-ascending levels of 
unity with God without end. And since it does seem that our becoming more and 
more like God will allow one’s unity with God to reach deeper and deeper levels of 
intimacy, I think the epektasis conception of our heavenly good is extremely 
plausible. 

But if this conception of our heavenly good is allowed as a realistic possibility, 
then we can make use of it to deal with the second puzzle arising from God’s 
absolute holiness. This second puzzle is how to handle the fact that God’s absolute 
holiness entails that there are sorts of unity with God that will be too intimate with 
God to be fitting for us. For we can conceive, similarly, the growing unity with 
God to be also a growing in our being fit for further intimacy with God. Gregory 
emphasizes that the growth in intimacy with the infinitely great God enables the 
reaching of further depths of intimacy: “Such are the wonders that the participa- 
tion in the divine blessings works: it makes him into whom they come larger and 
more capacious; from his capacity to receive it gets for the receiver an actual 
increase in bulk as well, and he never stops enlarging” (On the Soul and the 
Resurrection, 40). But we can also say that increasing intimacy with God continu- 
ally transforms us so that we are fit, or not too unfit, for yet greater intimacy. We 
are less unfit for intimacy with God insofar as we are lacking in deficiency, deficit, 
imperfection; and insofar as we attain to unity with God, knowing what God 
knows, willing what God wills, becoming more and more like God, we will be 
more and more fit for further unity with God. And so we can conceive Heaven as a 
never-ending succession of our becoming more intimately related to God, and our 
becoming more fit for being thus intimately related to God. The ascent to God that 
constitutes epektasis is not only an increase in intimacy with God but in our being 
fit for such intimacy. 


10.3 The basic universalist argument 


Who will participate in this never-ending ascent to fuller and fuller unity with 
God? As noted above, there are scriptural arguments for the truth of universalism, 
but I am not interested in evaluating those arguments here. I am, though, 
interested in evaluating the basic theological case for universalism that proceeds 
from an account of divine motivation. This argument for the universalist answer 
“Everyone” proceeds by way of affirming that there is a default divine motivation 
to see to it that every rational creature ends up in Heaven and arguing that there is 
neither a set of considerations sufficient to overcome this default nor an insuper- 
able obstacle to God’s bringing it about. What typically supplies the motivational 
premise of this argument is an appeal to a necessary truth about the divine nature: 
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that any being that counts as God would be maximally loving, and thus would, 
ceteris paribus, aim for every rational creature to achieve their complete good in 
union with God. Now, I would obviously deny the motivational premise of this 
argument, having rejected the necessity and maximality of divine love toward 
creatures (5.4). But as what is issue here is whether there is a realistic possibility of 
a populated Hell, that is, a possibility of a populated Hell even given the back- 
ground story about God and humanity told by Christianity (10.1), it does not 
particularly matter whether this divine motivation is necessary or contingent. If it 
is true that God loves us, willing our good, then we would expect that God would, 
ceteris paribus, aim for every human to achieve their complete good in union 
with God. 

The way that the ceteris paribus clause works here needs to be understood 
carefully. I would not concede that God, either necessary or contingently, wills our 
good in such a way as to license the following inference: if any humans fail to enjoy 
the heavenly good, then God’s will is unrealized, or God’s aims are not achieved, 
or God is somehow defeated. Strictly speaking, we should never unqualifiedly 
ascribe any intention or will to God that could fail to be realized. This follows from 
God’s perfect rationality and God’s perfect foreknowledge: if some state of affairs 
will not obtain—even if God were to intend it—then God would know that it 
would not come about; but perfectly rational agents do not intend the obtaining of 
states of affairs that they know will not come about. No one who rejects univer- 
salism should accept their position’s being described as one on which God is 
defeated; characterizing anti-universalism in that way begs the question against 
anti-universalism from the outset. (Such unjustified “defeat” language is employed 
in M. M. Adams 1993, 324, Kronen and Reitan 2011, 26, and D. B. Hart 
2019, 194.) 

The better way to characterize the role of the ceteris paribus clause is as marking 
God’s will as invoked here as God’s antecedent will: considered in abstraction 
from further details about the world, God would that all humans realize their 
good. We obviously need some such understanding of God’s will for some 
contexts, anyway, for we want to say that when we sin we act contrary to God’s 
intentions for us, and that some of us do sin; but, as is clear, anything that God 
intends simpliciter, God gets, so we need some conception of God’s intentions for 
us that are not intentions simpliciter to avoid contradiction. And it is that notion, 
that of God’s antecedent will, that should be invoked, I say, in describing the way 
in which God wills the salvation of all rational creatures.* Perhaps there are some 
rational creatures who cannot be saved by God no matter what God does, or 
perhaps there are some rational creatures whose salvation, all things considered, 


* Hart rejects the appeal to the antecedent/consequent will distinction, treating it as having no place 
with respect to a sovereign, all-knowing being (2019, 82). He does not consider how this rejection 
precludes any notion of our acting contrary to God’s will. More on this below (10.8). 
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God has decisive normative reason not to realize. In that case, there would be 
some rational creatures whose salvation God would not, at a more concrete level, 
intend. And so God would not count as defeated, and God’s aims would not count 
as frustrated, if those rational creatures did not end up in Heaven. 

I do not take this to be making any substantive point in favor of anti- 
universalism. The anti-universalists still have the task of characterizing divine 
motivation, whether necessary or contingent, in a way that adequately captures 
the datum that God loves all rational creatures. One might retort that it is 
sufficient to entail the rejection of the claim that God loves everyone if God 
does not consequently intend everyone’s being in Heaven, and as God’s conse- 
quent intentions are not defeated, and God loves everyone, universalism must be 
true. That is a lovely argument, a premise of which I would deny, but it does not 
trade on any unsupported rhetoric about God’s being defeated. (I will return 
below (10.8) to the substantive issue about whether anti-universalism involves the 
denial of God’s love for all rational creatures.) 

Two classic ways of affirming the claim about default divine motivation while 
rejecting universalism appeal to God’s retributive reasons for action (10.4) and the 
ways that human autonomy can either give God reasons for action or shape what 
divine love can realize (10.5). We can conceive these as morality framework and 
love framework responses to universalism, respectively: perhaps an appropriately 
morally motivated God must or could act on such retributive reasons in a way that 
undermines universalism, and perhaps a maximally loving God’s motivations 
toward us would be shaped by the conditions on appropriate love so as to defeat 
the argument for universalism. In their most straightforward versions, I reject 
both of these as responses to universalism. My reasons for these rejections are not 
original, but it will be helpful in describing my own response to the basic 
universalist argument (10.6) to state how I understand these alternative (not 
necessarily rival) anti-universalist accounts and where I take them to be not 
fully adequate. These sections should not be read as my attempt to show that 
every possible formulation of these positions must be hopeless. I am here regis- 
tering what I take to be obstacles to these positions as, in part, motivation to take 
seriously what seems to me to be a distinctive alternative, an explanation of anti- 
universalism grounded in divine holiness. 


10.4 Retributivist anti-universalism 


Retributivism holds that some important value is realized when wrongdoers’ well- 
being is set back on account of their wrongdoing. This “on account of their 
wrongdoing” holds in two senses: first, it is because of their wrongdoing that it 
is better that their welfare is set back; second, it is better that the setback occurs 
because of the wrongdoing itself rather than merely accidentally. It is better when 
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a result of one’s wrongdoing is a setback to one’s well-being rather than an 
improvement or no difference to it; that one is less well-off due to one’s wrong- 
doing is what one deserves. There are different accounts available of what the 
important value is that is realized when wrongdoers get what they deserve. Some 
take it simply to be as such finally valuable: just as it is good that people who act 
well flourish, and even better when they flourish on account of their acting well, it 
is good that people who act badly languish, and even better when they languish on 
account of their acting badly (Moore 1997, 105-88). Others take it to be an 
exemplification of some more fundamental value, say, a kind of equality reestab- 
lished between those who act rightly and those who act wrongly: the visiting of 
harm upon wrongdoers makes them equalized with rightdoers, as wrongdoers 
have arrogated to themselves some sort of valuable freedom by violating the 
relevant norms (Finnis 1980, 262-3). 

Whatever the explanation of why it is better for wrongdoers to get what they 
deserve, the relevance of retributivism here is that it is supposed to provide an 
explanation as to why God would fail to consequently intend the salvation of all. 
The idea would be that while the atoning work of Christ aims to do what is 
necessary to realize the retributivist goods, or to make it no longer true that it 
would be better that wrongdoers languish rather than flourish, that work is not 
done in particular humans’ life unless Christ’s atoning work is somehow appro- 
priated by that human—that those humans are somehow united to it in a way that 
it is no longer better to have ill-being visited upon them for their wrongdoing. So 
even if the background Christian story is true, the possibility of some humans’ not 
appropriating the atoning work of Christ is sufficient to leave the good of 
retributivist justice unrealized unless those humans are punished for their sins 
(see e.g. Crisp 2003; Craig 2020). The aim of realizing the goods of retributive 
justice compete with the divine motivation described in the basic universalist 
argument and thus undermine the supposition that the ceteris are paribus. 

Why would it be true that the importance of realizing retributive aims and the 
motivation to bring all into unity with God would compete? Only due to the 
further premise that the realization of retributive aims with respect to those who 
do not appropriate Christ’s atoning work requires the everlasting separation from 
God that constitutes Hell. On retributivist accounts, what determines what 
retributive justice requires is a matter of proportionality between the gravity of 
one’s offense and the severity of the setback to one’s well-being that is imposed on 
account of that offense. So the idea is that the way to realize the relevant 
proportionality is by consigning the wrongdoer to everlasting separation 
from God. 

But it seems to me very implausible that proportionality requires this everlast- 
ing separation to realize some retributive good. (See also Kvanvig 1993, 51-5, and 
Talbott 1999, 146-56.) I say this as one who is not opposed, as some are, to the 
idea that there is good realized when wrongdoers get what is coming to them. It 
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just seems very implausible that proportionality requires everlasting separation in 
a way that thwarts the basic universalist argument. 

One sort of proportionality that retributivism very plausibly requires is weak 
proportionality (Murphy 2006b, 125-7). On weak proportionality, what is 
required is that wrongdoers receive their negative deserts, and those who are 
more gravely culpable for their offenses are not punished less severely than those 
who are less gravely culpable and those who are less gravely culpable are not 
punished more severely than those who are more gravely culpable. On this view, 
what matters is that culpable wrongdoing is punished, and the punishment 
imposed must respect a certain pattern in which wrongdoers’ received punish- 
ments are ordered in a way that corresponds to the ordering of the gravity of their 
offenses. While ranking gravity of offenses and severity of punishments is no easy 
matter, this is nevertheless the weakest and most plausible form of retributivist 
proportionality. It gives no basis for the defense for the claim, though, that 
punishment by consigning to everlasting separation from God is ever required 
to achieve the good relevant to retributive justice. If the culpability of unredeemed 
sinners is all equal, the ordering can be achieved by assigning some finite punish- 
ment. If the culpability of unredeemed sinners is unequal, the relevant ordering 
can be achieved by the imposition of unequal but finite punishments, so long as 
the sinners more deserving of punishment are punished more severely than those 
less deserving. 

What the retributivist rejection of universalism requires is a stronger propor- 
tionality view, on which some punishments are required for some culpable 
offenses, noncomparatively (Murphy 2006b, 126-8). We should appreciate how 
hard it is to make a case that some particular response to an offense just is required 
as a matter of proportionality. If we think of proportioning punishment to crime 
in an “eye for an eye” way—that the harm done in the crime should be matched by 
the harm done in the punishment—we seem to have a nonarbitrary way of fixing 
the proportion, but this is an absurd way, generally, to proceed retributively. What 
matters in fixing a punishment is not the harm caused but the degree of wrongness, 
and it is not only the degree of wrongness but the agent’s culpability in doing those 
wrongs. One can merit no punishment even after causing immense harm, if one’s 
doing so was wholly nonculpable; one can merit punishment after causing no 
harm at all, if one proceeded culpably and simply failed to achieve one’s evil aim to 
cause grave harm. So we cannot think of proportionality as punishment equaling 
the crime; the units are not the same; the measure of punishment is how much 
well-being is set back, while the measurement of sin is the level of culpability in 
acting. Add to this that there is no sense in thinking of sin in terms of harm; we 
cannot harm God, though we can act wrongly with respect to God, so we cannot 
think of the proportionate punishment for acting wrongly with respect to God in 
terms of how much we harmed God. 
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It is not for nothing, though, that the infinite value of God is appealed to by 
those who would justify rejecting the basic universalist argument on retributivist 
grounds. (See e.g. Crisp 2003, 37-42.) The typical justification here is that because 
of the infinite dignity or value or greatness of God, we can see that a fitting 
response is everlasting separation from God. But this is not more than the 
beginning of a response, as it does not seem that the infinite value of God is 
sufficient to explain why some everlasting punishment is called for. There are 
“finitizing” influences, aspects of the culpability of unredeemed sinners that make 
it implausible that the infinite value of God makes Hell fitting retribution for sins 
with respect to the divine perfection (cf. M. M. Adams 1993, 313-14; Talbott 1999, 
153-6): first, our inability to act in more than limited ways, and second, our 
inability to conceive in more than a limited way the infinite value of God. With 
respect to the former, our ability to act wrongly with respect to God is starkly 
limited. God’s infinite goodness cannot be set back, not even a smidgen; all we can 
do is to disrespect, in ways that are actually pretty puny and pathetic, the divine 
greatness. With respect to the latter, we are unable properly to grasp the divine 
perfection—our grasp of it is fragmentary, piecemeal, notional—and thus must 
make a difference as to how to conceive our culpability in acting wrongly with 
respect to the divine greatness. 

It seems to me that our puniness with respect to the divine greatness—that we 
can do so little in acting wrongly with respect to God, and that we are able to 
conceive only dimly the divine greatness against which we are sinning—makes 
very implausible the claim that retributive considerations could motivate God 
toward the populating of Hell (M. M. Adams 1993, 308). 

One way that retributivists can try to avoid these sorts of worries is by treating 
Hell as justified not by the gravity of our offenses, say, those in this life, but rather 
as an ongoing retributive response to our ongoing culpable wrongs while being 
punished in the next life. (For discussion, see Seymour 2000, ch. 3.) Unless it is 
true that at some point it becomes secure that one will continue to commit these 
wrongs and receive the appropriate punishments forever, this response will not 
work; it must not only be true, but securely so, that one will be in Hell forever. So 
the idea will have to be that one’s will has become sufficiently deformed that it is 
inevitably the case that one will commit the relevant sins forever, so that one’s 
retribution will never come to an end. It is unclear what can ensure this unless 
divine help will never be forthcoming. So we would need some explanation about 
why not even divine help would be sufficient to ensure that there could be a 
change of will, ceasing to sin, or why even if divine help might be sufficient, such 
divine help would not be forthcoming. The former seems implausible. And if one 
is that far gone, it is hard to see how one could continue to bear the relevant sort of 
culpability. The idea that one continues to bear the relevant culpability in an 
inherited way—that because one is culpable for putting oneself in a position such 
that one is too far gone to be able to stop acting culpably, that is sufficient to bear 
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added culpability for any further acts that proceed from one’s dispositions—is 
hard to believe: even if one can bear such culpability in an inherited way in limited 
contexts, that is typically due to one’s being able to foresee one’s limited capacities 
of choice resulting from one’s bad action, and that does not seem likely in this 
case. (Most of us can only dimly grasp ourselves forty years on, much less 
100000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 millen- 
nia on.) And the latter seems implausible as well. Giving help to transform 
those who might be transformed is what God aims to do, unless there are 
sufficient reasons to the contrary; and we know that just bearing ill-desert, even 
a good deal of it, is not something that quite generally precludes God’s helping out. 

It seems to me implausible that some finite set of our culpable acts makes us 
deserving of everlasting punishment such that the goods of retribution (or the 
evils of nonretribution) could require a populated Hell on that basis. It also seems 
implausible that it could be securely true that some will everlastingly perform 
culpable acts and so everlastingly merit punishment constituted by separation 
from God.° 


10.5 Autonomy-based anti-universalism 


The other way that folks have tried to get around the default case for universalism 
is by appealing to the idea that Hell is not imposed as a matter of retributive 
punishment but is self-chosen. The idea is that humans can choose to isolate 
themselves from God, and that God is respecting this choice. Because what it 
might take to respect this choice could be a permanent separation, Hell is possible 
(Stump 1986; Walls 1992; Kvanvig 1993). 

There are different ways to understand this sort of argument. It can be taken to 
be offering a normative explanation of why Hell might be populated: because God 
has decisive reason to respect agents’ autonomous choices of separation from God, 
God necessarily will respect agents’ autonomous choice for separation from God. 
Or it might be appealing to a sort of metaphysical impossibility, that it is 
impossible for God to accomplish what would have to be accomplished for God 
to bring into unity with God those humans who have chosen separation from 
God. I reject both of these accounts, at least in the terms in which they have been 
framed by anti-universalists. 

Begin with the appeals to straightforwardly non-normative impossibility. There 
are at least two ways of understanding the notion that God cannot alter human 
wills in such a way as to preclude any human’s being in Hell. One way is to 


ê Nothing in my argument requires me to deny that punishment occurs in Hell and that what gives 
point to this punishment are goods of retribution. My denial is that such goods of retribution give 
adequate point to the securely everlasting separation from God that constitutes Hell. 
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understand this as a condition set by personal identity or some such conditions on 
what it is to be or have a self that continues through time. Perhaps the claim is 
something like this: that God’s overriding our choices to separate from God is in 
one sense possible—perhaps there will be a rational animal afterward of whom it 
is true to say that God overrode that rational animal’s will in order to see to it that 
that animal avoided Hell. But due to the decisive break with that rational animal’s 
prior beliefs, values, loves, hates, fears, and so forth, such would not count as 
saving that person from Hell. 

This view is implausible. It is true that from one’s own perspective, the prospect 
of undergoing a massive reversal of one’s aims, desires, purposes, beliefs, and so 
forth, may give one the sense that anyone who exists after that transformation will 
be someone about whose life prospects one has little reason to care. But on 
reflection this seems to me both deeply wrong and subject to straightforward 
debunking explanation. Of course one would care not only about any sort of 
garden-variety suffering that occurred on the other side of that transformation— 
one would not look with indifference on torture that is to follow that 
transformation—but one would also judge that it would be bad for one to exist 
in such a horribly deluded state in which one is valuing things from which one is 
now either deeply alienated or deeply opposed. But the transformations that are to 
take place are those which, were one to have appropriate desires and proper 
beliefs, one would oneself endorse. If asked whether one should want to cling to 
one’s values and beliefs should those values and beliefs be meritless, mistaken, 
pointless, stupid, etc., it is clear that one should answer No—one should not want 
any such thing. And on the other side of the transformation, one will be, and will 
correctly be—this is not indoctrinating into a false worldview, but an enabling to 
see things aright—favoring the right things, and favoring the transformation itself. 
(For a careful and convincing response to “Selfers,” who hold the view about 
rational self-concern that this argument against universalism is based upon, see 
Merricks forthcoming.) 

We rightly would be horrified at the prospect of another human being—an 
ordinary fallible human being—transforming us in radical ways. We have no 
assurance that any such transformation is a transformation for the better—if we 
thought it was for the better, we would already be alienated from and on the way 
to ridding ourselves from our present “self.” .But in the divine case, there would be 
no such concern. The puniness of our grasp of what is good and true would not 
justify our thinking that we would be damaged, much less lost, by being trans- 
formed by God even in radical ways. 

Sometimes the argument is framed in terms of the metaphysical impossibility 
of God’s moving creaturely wills themselves (Stump 1986, 194). A comparison: 
God might make it true that on some occasion fire does not burn human flesh, but 
that will not be because God can make the nature of fire such as to not burn flesh. 
Its own intrinsic dispositions, which is what makes it fire, cannot be changed even 
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by God. God can interfere with the fire, by insulating the flesh from the fire, or 
God can fail to concur with the fire’s activity, so that while its nature is to burn 
flesh, its causal power is not activated. But for God to make something to be of the 
sort not to burn flesh is not to change some bit of fire but to make it not fire. 
Similarly, the nature of free-willed persons is to be, in a way, the sources of their 
own choices. God can destroy the will, or fail to concur with its activity, or 
influence what it wills by altering the circumstances of choice. But God cannot 
simply determine a free will to some choice. The state of a human’s union or 
separation from God is, however, primarily a state of the will of the human— 
willing what God wills. So it is not so much as possible for God to necessitate a 
human’s willing in a way that constitutes union with rather than separation 
from God. 

Several points. First, even if the primary way of coming into union with rather 
than separation from God concerns the union of wills, there are also unions of 
knowledge and likeness that are not essentially dependent on the will. So this view, 
even if successful, would only rule out a certain aspect of union with God. More 
importantly, even if this is true of the will’s operations and God’s ability to 
determine it—I am not confident of the view of the freedom of the will that it 
relies upon—it is a non-negotiable aspect of the views of Heaven and Hell under 
consideration that they are secure (10.1), so that any operation of the will that is 
crucial for remaining in Hell or Heaven is going to be stable. So even if the will is 
not determinable, the circumstances in which the will operates is going to have to 
be such that the will will in fact have a certain orientation. Perhaps this is due to 
the habits, the virtues and vices and other perhaps miscellaneous neutral disposi- 
tions that shape how the options appear to the willing subject; perhaps this is due 
to the intellectual apprehension of the ends that might be pursued, or the grasp of 
the means for realizing them; and so forth. But none of these are such that the 
argument in question shows why God could not control the presence of these in a 
subject, ensuring that the subject will value and choose in the right way to avoid 
separation from God. So God could instill better habits in us, and strip away those 
that are essentially bad or merely unreliable or distracting, improve our intellec- 
tual grasp of the good, and so forth, in the direction of what the securely in Heaven 
have. (Some might say that such alteration destroys the subject’s self; this is 
implausible, for reasons given above.) Or one might think that simply being in 
the divine presence, immediately, would remove any motivations for acting 
wrongly, and so simply situating the subject differently would be sufficient 
(Kronen and Reitan 2011, 25). 

It may be retorted that the prospect of God’s altering our habits of choice makes 
a mockery of the value of developing one’s virtues oneself, in the crucible of 
temptation and trial. But I do not deny that it is better to develop one’s virtues in 
this way, especially better when considered in relation to our specific kind. The 
human becomes virtuous through habituation is how we go about realizing this 
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good as a kind. But what is being asked here is whether it is possible for the 
relevant directing of the will to happen through divine choice. That is what I am 
affirming. Such a view need not run afoul of the arguments offered by Zagzebski 
(1996, 116-25), which hold that it is essential to human virtues that they be 
generated through the exercise of one’s own agency. For her argument relies on 
the claim that it is essential to virtues that their possession makes their possessor 
praiseworthy, and dispositions do not make their possessor praiseworthy unless 
they arise from that possessor in the right way. If Zagzebski’s claim about the 
praiseworthiness-virtue connection is right, I am happy to jettison the claim that 
what God can create in us are virtues, strictly speaking. But in this context they 
need only enable the enjoyment of being with God in Heaven; they need not make 
one who exhibits them praiseworthy. 

If it is possible for God to do something to override a human’s free choices to 
separate from God, then we need an explanation as to why a loving God, 
motivated to prevent humans from being in the misery of such separation, 
would not override those free choices (Kvanvig 1993, 83-8). 

One explanation appeals to the moral requirement to respect the wills of 
rational agents. There may be many things that one would otherwise be motivated 
to do out of love for another that would nevertheless be morally excluded. But 
I reject the view that there are norms of morality that preclude God’s overriding 
agents’ autonomous choices to separate themselves from God. This follows from a 
more general rejection, the rejection of God’s being bound by any moral norms 
whatsoever (5.3). 

I reject also the view that there are norms of appropriate love that preclude 
God’s overriding our free choices to separate ourselves from God. One might 
claim that any love that would override the free choices of another in the way 
imagined would be an overbearing, inappropriate love, more domination than 
relationship. But we need some account of what these conditions of appropriate- 
ness are and how they relate to the motivations of love. Stump refers to these 
under the rubric of the “offices of love,” noting that different sorts of relationship 
fix different sorts of appropriateness conditions on the sort of benevolence one is 
to exhibited with respect to the beloved and what sort of unity to pursue with the 
beloved (Stump 2019, 123). Different sorts of presumption, one might say, are 
appropriate in different sorts of relationship. And while Stump does not work out 
what the offices of love call for in the divine case, it is not implausible that the 
radical inequality between God and humans makes all sorts of maneuvers fully 
appropriate that would not be appropriate when considered in the context of one 
creature with respect to another roughly equal creature. (For an account of divine 
love that does not stop with this point about the possibility of difference but works 
out a plausible view, see Yadav 2020a.) Thus there is some plausibility to Adams’s 
view that divine concerns about the requirements of autonomy of the will on 
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conditions of appropriate love would not stop God short of doing whatever is 
necessary to save us from Hell (M. M. Adams 1993, 323-4). 

The nature and value of autonomous willing plausibly provides a great deal of 
structure to the way that human beings can appropriately interact with each other. 
But in light of the other party in the relationship’s being the absolutely perfect 
God, it becomes much less plausible that the nature and value of our willings could 
explain how some human could end up in Hell. 


10.6 Anti-universalism and the holiness framework 


I do not take myself to have made any original points against the retributivist and 
autonomy-based responses to the basic universalist argument. My aim in describ- 
ing these responses, aside from indicating my endorsement of them, is to have 
their substance before us so that we can see the way in which what makes them 
inadequate as stated can be turned toward a better response to the anti- 
universalist argument. The common theme in my responses to the retributivist 
and autonomy-based responses is that our smallness with respect to God’s per- 
fection undermines their plausibility. Our intellectual and volitional capacities for 
culpability are not up to the task of deserving everlasting separation from God as 
punishment; our intellectual and volitional capacities for autonomous choice are 
not so great or so important to require the sort of deference from divine action 
that could result in God’s respecting a choice for everlasting separation. So I do 
not take either of these to present particularly convincing responses to the basic 
universalist argument. 

I think that a better response to the basic universalist argument can be offered 
by appeal to the holiness framework. While there are some similarities between a 
retributivist and a holiness-based explanation of Hell—both appeal to ideas of 
fittingness in trying to explain everlasting separation from God—I think that these 
two differ greatly in their plausibility. For the retributivist, the focus is on the 
wrongdoer, on the wrongdoer getting what the wrongdoer deserves, or perhaps on 
some sort of order, an order of justice in which people get what’s coming to them. 
Separation from God is just the particular setback to well-being that is (allegedly) 
fitting given the sinner’s culpability. On the holiness framework, the explanation 
directly concerns what relationships it is fitting for God to stand in with respect to 
sinners, with how God must, may, or must not be related to those whose wills 
exhibit the worst sort of creaturely defect. There need be no appeal to the idea that 
sinners deserve this particular fate, and that God is serving the ends of justice by 
condemning sinners to Hell. Rather, the idea is that God is respecting God’s own 
perfection by withdrawing from confirmed sinners in this way. 

I think this nearness-to-but-not-identity-with the retributivist account is help- 
ful. For a great deal of the traditional language regarding Hell sounds retributivist. 
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The autonomy-based view does not look at all like a plausible rendering of the 
more traditional ideas about Hell. But the holiness account both avoids the 
difficulties of the retributivist account while nevertheless affirming that it is fitting 
for unrepentant sinners to be consigned to Hell. 

So the first idea affirmed by the holiness account is that those who are in Hell 
are in Hell because their orientation toward sin has made them too deeply unfit for 
God to be personally present to them. Those who are in Hell are not ordinary 
sinners; they are confirmed in their sin, set on themselves over and against God. 
The holiness framework holds that God will have requiring reasons not to stand in 
intimate relationships with those who are deficient, defective, imperfect (6.2), and 
I have claimed that sin is the worst way for a creature to exhibit such deficiency 
(8.8, 9.3). So it would not be surprising if, due to the deep unfittingness of God’s 
being personally present to such beings, that God would withdraw God’s presence 
from them. Our puniness, which makes trouble for the retributivist and 
autonomy-based accounts, here works to the holiness account’s advantage. God 
already has strong reason not to relate intimately to us, some of which God 
nevertheless chooses not to act on out of justifying reasons of love for us. Sin 
ruins even that; God already has adequate reason not to be with us at all, and even 
that relatively meager goodness is corrupted by the worst sort of badness that 
creatures are capable of. 

So I say that the holiness framework makes plausible that the confirmed sinful 
orientation of those in Hell gives God a decisive reason not to be personally 
present to them, and that explains why God would be separated from sinners in 
the relevant sense. This is a point with which universalists need not disagree. As 
universalists Kronen and Reitan acknowledge, it is intolerable that the impure and 
sinful would be admitted into the divine presence: 


To be in God’s presence while persisting in sin is like being in the presence of 
another human being and treating that person as a mere thing. It is a failure to 
respond appropriately to the objective worth of the person with whom one is 
confronted. (Kronen and Reitan 2011, 37) 


What they, and universalists generally, must insist on is that there is not sufficient 
reason to think that the sinful will be securely in that state, such that it is ever 
assured that one’s separation from God would be everlasting. 

But my view is that just as divine holiness should be invoked to explain why 
unredeemed sinners are not fittingly in the intimate presence of God in Heaven, 
divine holiness should be invoked to explain why some unredeemed sinners might 
be unredeemable. What it would take to break those sinners from their sinful 
orientation may require God to stand in a more intimate relationship to those 
confirmed in sin than would be compatible with God’s properly responding to 
God’s own goodness. Again, consider Kronen and Reitan, who take seriously the 
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notion that the very provision of the beatific vision for those deeply oriented 
toward sin may be what would be necessary to transform that orientation (Kronen 
and Reitan 2011, 25). They criticize anti-universalists for holding that God might 
withhold from sinners that which they need for conversion. But their own view, 
that it is intolerable for the sinful to be in the presence of God, shows why this 
criticism is off the mark. The impossibility of God’s saving such sinners could be 
not metaphysical but normative in its source: it is possible for a creature’s 
sinfulness to be so extreme that the sort of intimacy that rescuing them from 
their sin would involve is itself out of bounds in light of God’s holiness. 

Take as an example of how this might be worked out Stump’s view of how life 
in grace is achieved by the indwelling of the Holy Spirit. In the previous chapter 
(9.3) I argued that we should understand the atoning work of Christ as helping 
to fulfill the normative prerequisite for such indwelling: that work aims at 
removing the stains on our souls such that God’s proper responsiveness to 
God’s own perfection does not require not entering into such an intimate 
relationship with us sinners. This is a “normative bottleneck”: in order for the 
work of the regeneration of the sinful human to take place, the stain on the soul 
must be blotted out by one’s appropriating the atoning work of Christ. But the 
thought, then, is that for those whose orientation toward sin is confirmed, there 
is nothing that can rescue them except for intimate presence of God. If the 
holiness framework correctly characterizes divine motivation, though, then 
there could be sinners who are so confirmed in their sin that, from respect for 
God’s own goodness, God will not enter into that relationship of intimate 
presence with them. 

Hell is for those whose sinfulness is so extreme that it is unfitting for God to be 
personally present to them. The holiness framework makes very plausible that 
God has strong reason not to be intimately present to those who are thus 
enmeshed in sin. And as it is possible that the only way that they could escape 
from this hole is by God’s making Godself intimately present to them, it is possible 
for humans not only to make themselves too unfit for God’s presence but also too 
unfit for the divine help that they would need to make themselves fit for the divine 
presence. 


10.7 Annihilationism 


The holiness framework explanation of the realistic possibility of a populated Hell 
appeals to two theses: first, that it is realistically possible for a human to be too 
radically unfit for God to be personally present, and second, that it is realistically 
possible for a human to be too radically unfit to be united with God in the ways 
that make it possible for that human to be transformed to be fit for God to be 
personally present. I do not expect this account to be particularly persuasive to 
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those who hold a maximalist account of divine love for us and the entailments of 
that love for God’s action toward us. I will consider this issue further in 10.8. But 
I want first to consider the objection that, if people find themselves in this sort of 
no-exit separation from God, then God would not allow them to persist in 
existence separated from the personal presence of God; rather, God would no 
longer conserve them in existence, and thus they would cease to exist. There is 
even a holiness framework argument for this thesis: given that God has requiring 
reasons not to be unified with the deficient, defective, and imperfect, and sin is the 
worst sort of defect, and conserving in existence is a kind of unifying relationship, 
God must have strong reasons simply to annihilate those who would otherwise be 
securely separated from God. 

I agree to at least the following: if the overall case from authoritative Christian 
sources supports annihilationism, defenders of the holiness framework would not 
find it particularly difficult to accommodate that position within their view. But, as 
noted above (10.1), I am not interested in considering the overall case for 
annihilationism. Rather, I want to explain why I think that the holiness framework 
does not yield annihilationism except in the presence of additional, very contro- 
versial premises, premises that I would deny. 

In order to explain why a populated Hell is realistically possible in the face of 
the annihilationist alternative, we need to explain why the structure of divine 
motivation characterized thus far could well fail to yield a divine “policy” in favor 
of ceasing to conserve in existence those who would otherwise exist nowhere but 
Hell. The two features of divine motivation that have been salient are the holiness 
framework and God’s contingent love for us (6.5). Each of these (and both) could 
be appealed to in order to account for there not being a divine policy of ceasing to 
conserve the damned in existence. 

First, God’s tremendous contingent love for us. One account of why the 
annihilationist policy might fail to be adopted by God is God’s love for us: that, 
while Hell is bad for its denizens, going entirely out of existence would be worse 
for them, and so God continues to conserve them in existence. 

One might try to secure this result by saying that there is nothing that can be 
worse for a person than ceasing to exist, and so a God who loves us will conserve 
us in existence even if that existence will be in Hell. I understand this view, think 
that a plausible account of goodness yields it, have defended it (Murphy 2002, 
108-10), and take the best arguments against it to rely on the badness of pain, 
which behaves so weirdly, normatively speaking, that it is hard to know what to 
make of it (Murphy 2017b, 574). On the other hand, there is what seems to me to 
be the brute Moorean fact that from a self-interested perspective I would be 
obviously correct to prefer ceasing to exist to existing forever in, say, unrelenting 
horrific pain, and so there can quite obviously be ways of existing that are worse 
than ceasing to exist. 
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What this objection brings out, though, is that it is essential to the annihila- 
tionist objection to a populated Hell that being in Hell is worse for the person than 
being annihilated would be. So if one has a confident view that there are particular 
ways of existing that would be worse for one than being annihilated, and has a 
confident view that being in Hell would have to be one of those ways, then God 
would not be motivated by divine love to preserve one in existence in Hell. 

But I would deny that we have strong reason to affirm any particular way that 
being in Hell will be like, other than these: that it involves separation from the 
personal presence of God, that such separation is very, very bad for one, that such 
separation is much, much worse than being in the personal presence of God, and 
that such separation is permanent. I do not think that defenders of the realistic 
possibility of a populated Hell need to make the further comparative claim, that 
remaining in Hell is worse for one than ceasing to exist altogether. Nor do I think 
that the claim that remaining in Hell is worse for one than ceasing to exist 
altogether is entailed by those theses that are essential to affirming the possibility 
of a populated Hell. (If, for example, existing forever in horrific unrelenting pain is 
worse for one than ceasing to exist, then we need not affirm annihilationism; we 
need affirm only that Hell does not consist in existing forever in horrific unre- 
lenting pain.) So one way to reject the view that God must accept the annihila- 
tionist policy is to appeal to contingent divine love, holding that while God cannot 
take such persons into the personal presence of God, God can hold them in 
existence in a way that, though not for their overall flourishing, nevertheless is 
better for them than their ceasing to exist would be (cf. Stump 1986, 194-7). 

Another way to offer an explanation for God’s not adopting an annihilationist 
policy appeals to the holiness framework. The first point, simply defensive, is that 
one can take on board for quite a distance, though short of annihilationism, the 
view that God’s holiness gives God strong requiring reasons not to be unified with 
those beings whose confirmation in sin precludes their presence in Heaven. 
A traditional view on God’s relationship to the activity of creatures is that God 
not only conserves those beings in existence but also concurs with their activity. 
This is a matter of necessity, insofar as such creatures act at all: not only can no 
creature remain in existence from moment-to-moment except for the conserving 
activity of God, no existing creature can do anything apart from the concurrence 
of God. This is not just divine permission, but something more like causal 
cooperation: no creaturely effect is possible without a contribution both from 
the creature and from God. Thus God could choose, for example, to withhold 
causal cooperation from, say, a quantity of water that would characteristically 
dissolve the salt that has been dropped into it; while God continues to conserve in 
existence the water with its slate of causal dispositions, the water cannot do what 
water typically does unless God contributes to the effect. 

The point is that everlasting existence in Hell does not require the unity of 
concurrence but only the unity of conservation. So perhaps God does act to some 
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extent on the requiring reasons not even to causally relate to sinful creatures by 
withholding concurrence. Part of the separation of Hell might be not only the 
withdrawal of divine personal presence, but also withdrawal of the concurrence 
with creaturely activity. This would result, were the withdrawal of concurrence 
maximal, in the creature’s being literally unable to exhibit any agency of its own. 
But the creature would remain, with whatever normative history and sinful 
dispositions it has; the only thing that prevents it from continuing to operate in 
its sin is that God is no longer cooperating, even to provide the general undiffer- 
entiated causal power needed by creatures to be able to do anything. 

One might think that this is the equivalent of annihilationism, because the 
person is no longer there, as the agential capacities are no longer operating. I don’t 
think it is the equivalent. In my own case, while I respond in horror both to the 
prospect of utter annihilation and to the prospect of losing all agency, these are 
distinct horrors. I do not know which one is worse for me, in part because I do not 
know what sort of passive powers could remain in me even without agency, in part 
because I do not know how far these can contribute to my being well-off in the 
absence of the exercise of my agency. Since I do not know which one is worse for 
me, I do not have reason to think that God, motivated by love for me, would have 
a policy of preferring one of these fates for me over the other. Note that this is not 
an appeal to skeptical theism! This is an admission that I do not understand my 
own well-being enough to claim that one is inferior to the other in terms of well- 
being, nor even do I know that they are commensurable with each other. If, then, 
the holiness framework militates in favor only of the disjunction of annihilating 
the confirmedly sinful or withdrawing concurrence with their agency, then we 
could have an explanation for why God need not annihilate the confirmedly 
sinful: because God might choose instead to withdraw concurrence with their 
agency. 

Here is a reason of a different sort still within the holiness framework that 
might lead us to expect less the truth of annihilationism. In Chapter 7 I argued 
that God has a special reason, captured by the holiness framework, not to focus in 
a particular way on evil (7.4). The idea was that one way for God to be more 
intimately connected to evil would be for God to take a special interest in it, even if 
that special interest were for the sake of dealing with it, of blotting it out. But one 
might think that this is exactly what the annihilationist alternative is proposing 
that God do. In loving human beings and inviting them into everlasting life, God 
provides for everlasting life for all humans. In order for God to adopt the 
annihilationist proposal, God has to focus on the very worst of sinners—those 
who are not only radically unfit for God’s presence, but also radically unfit to be 
made adequately fit for the divine presence—and generate a special plan to deal 
with those folks. That involves God’s focusing on evil in a way that God has 
requiring reason not to engage in. And so we might expect that this would be the 
fate of those separated from God—that God has not finely ordered what the best 
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fate for the excluded from Heaven will be, has not finely arranged things so that 
that least-worst outcome will be the result. It would not be surprising if the 
workings of divine providence with respect to the damned are less fine-grained 
that their workings with respect to the saved. 

On this picture, God creates all humans to live everlastingly in light of their 
being invited to everlasting life with God. God did not have to do this, but God 
did, and this is a divine generosity. God invites us all into everlasting life in 
intimate union with God, and those who accept this invitation flourish in ever- 
increasing, intimate union with God (10.2). Those who do not accept this invita- 
tion are, so to speak, unprovided for in this specific eventuality. God did not make 
a plan to deal with those who reject the invitation to Heaven; qua irreversibly 
hard-hearted sinners, they are not an object of divine attention. So they will exist 
forever, due to God’s plan that all humans will exist forever; if you ask why God 
does not just eliminate them, the answer is that this is not something about which 
God ever made any decision. 


10.8 Divine holiness and divine love 


I have claimed that the holiness framework provides a plausible explanation of the 
realistic possibility of a populated Hell. God (contingently) loves us all, where this 
involves God’s antecedently intending our good—epektatic union with God 
(10.2). A human’s being confirmedly sinful can, however, make that human one 
with whom God must refrain from being personally in union. It can also be 
sufficient to make that human one with whom God should not draw sufficiently 
close to rescue from their sinfulness (10.6). It is compatible with the divine 
perfection to bring into existence beings who are such that, by nature or by 
circumstance, they will fall away from God unless God is intimately present to 
them in order to rescue them, and it is compatible with the divine perfection that 
God brings into existence beings who will make themselves such that an abso- 
lutely holy God cannot be intimately present to them in the relevant ways. 

There are points in my presentation of a holiness framework account of the 
realistic possibility of a populated Hell to which the response will surely be that if 
this is how God is motivated, then God is not adequately loving. I have no more to 
say about whether God is necessarily maximally loving (5.4). So I will consider the 
objection that God is not adequately loving to be a claim that God as portrayed 
here is not as loving as, or loving in the ways that, the Christian view supposes 
God to be, whether this love is necessary or contingent. 

The sense in which God is wondrously loving on my account is this. God is 
infinitely above us and did not have to take any interest in us at all; nothing about 
us requires God to take any notice of us. Nevertheless God did not simply take an 
interest in us, but issued an invitation to all of us to be in God’s presence, and not 
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only to be in God’s presence, but in ever-ascending intimacy, forever (10.2). 
Because we dramatically fail to accept that invitation, by living lives that in 
themselves are deeply flawed and defective and make us radically unfit to be in 
the divine presence, God undertakes to make our union nevertheless possible by 
taking on a human nature—by becoming one of us—in order to save us from the 
effects of our sin, and this divine self-abnegation extends to dying a criminal’s 
death on a cross. In terms of the content of the divine love, our unworthiness for 
that love, and the radical condescension that God has been willing to go through 
in order to bring us into the divine life, this love that God has for us is staggering. 

God’s love for us is, on this view, in the shape of an invitation. What God wills 
is, in effect, that we join God in the divine life should we be similarly willing. So if 
one should, after all, not will to join God in that divine life, one’s failing to be with 
God in the life to come is not an instance of God not getting what God conse- 
quently intends. I do not view this as a scenario in which God loves only those 
who are willing to join God in the divine life (as Jordan charges; see his 2018, 201). 
God loves everyone because the invitation is extended to everyone. To deny that 
God loves everyone because God only antecedently rather than consequently 
intends their coming into God’s presence is like denying that God intends every- 
one’s not sinning because God only antecedently rather than consequently intends 
everyone’s not sinning. The fact that God foresees that some will not accept that 
invitation no more counts against God’s intending all to come to salvation than 
the fact that God foresees that some will sin counts against God’s intending that 
no one sin. 

If my particular arguments about the way that the holiness framework would 
shape the contours of divine love for us are bad arguments, then those can be 
challenged directly, and I am sufficiently uncertain about the way that the holiness 
framework is best applied here that it would not be too surprising to find out that 
I have employed this framework less ably than it can be employed. But if the 
objection is to allowing the holiness of God to fix the shape that divine love takes 
with respect to us, then that is an objection that seems to me to be deeply 
mistaken. The holiness framework has its place due to God’s absolute 
goodness—God is goodness itself, the source of all goodness in anything else. 
To think that there is something wrongheaded about holding that God’s response 
to beings who are no more than participations in the divine goodness is shaped by 
God’s responsiveness to absolute goodness, goodness itself, seems an absurd 
reversal, the imagining of a deeply impossible normative world that is us-centered 
rather than God-centered. The shock of divine love is that God, who is at the very 
center of all things, has invited us to enter that divine life. For anyone to denigrate 
as inadequate this sort of divine love for us, this entirely unmerited invitation for 
which God has taken humiliating measures to see to it that we would accept, 
would be shameful. It is a remarkable thing that God takes notice of us at all. If one 
starts from there, perhaps God’s love will strike one in the right way. 


1] 


Divine Humility 


11.1 Divine humility and divine holiness 
That God exhibits humility is firmly entrenched in the Christian tradition. 


Your attitude should be the same as that of Christ Jesus: 
Who, being in very nature God, 

did not consider equality with God something to be grasped, 
but made himself nothing, 

taking the very nature of a servant, 

being made in human likeness. 

And being found in appearance as a man, 

he humbled himself 

and became obedient to death— 

even death on a cross! 


(Philippians 2:5-8) 


During the Liturgy of the Eucharist, Catholic priests pray that we might, through 
the mystery of water in wine, come to share in the divinity of Christ, who 
“humbled himself to share in our humanity.” 

The aim of this final chapter is to give an account of such divine humility. I claim 
that without an account of divine holiness of the sort that has been defended and 
applied over the course of this book, we will lack an adequate account of what God’s 
humility could amount to. An upshot of my view is that the full range of divine 
action that is for the sake of creatures—not just God’s becoming incarnate to order 
to save us from our sins and to bring us into unity with Godself (8.8, 9.3, 10.2), but 
also God’s creating (7.3), entering into the history of creation (7.4), revealing 
Godself to human beings (7.5), and even perhaps being willing to preserve in 
existence the irredeemably evil (10.7)—count as instances of divine humility. 

It is puzzling at the outset, though, what divine humility could be. Humility, as 
we will see in more detail below, seems to be a trait by which agents respond 
appropriately to their own limitedness. But as the holy God is absolutely perfect 
(3.3), God has no limitations to acknowledge. Any such divine humility would be 
false humility, which would be equally out of place in an absolutely perfect God. So 
we might wonder how seriously we should take talk of divine humility, at least 
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when the divinity in question is understood to be exalted as God has been 
described here. Further, humility is typically conceived, at least within the 
Christian tradition, as a virtue, a moral excellence of agency. But I have denied 
that the morality framework correctly characterizes the divine excellence (5.3), 
and so it seems to follow that humility is not something that God must exhibit. If 
we deny that humility is a divine virtue, though, does that mean that it is no more 
than evaluatively neutral—that humility is something for which we cannot praise 
God, something that we cannot esteem in God? 

An account of divine humility must characterize that feature in such a way that 
humility can be exhibited by God and that God’s exhibiting humility is positively 
valenced. For each of these tasks, though, there are a couple of desiderata which 
seem to be deeply in tension with each other. With respect to the former task, one 
desideratum is that divine humility must involve some sort of lowliness. (That is 
obviously central to the Philippians passage quoted above.) Involving lowliness 
is essential if we are to be talking about humility, as opposed to some other 
excellences of self-assessment and self-knowledge. But whatever lowliness- 
involving feature that we settle upon must be suitable for ascribing to God: it is 
divine humility—the humility of an absolutely perfect being—that we are inter- 
ested in, not (or not necessarily) the humility that is appropriately ascribed to 
limited, imperfect human beings. Thus the tension: one might rightly wonder 
whether we could give an account of the lowliness of an absolutely perfect being. 

With respect to the latter task, explaining how divine humility could be 
positively valenced, we have a similar tension to deal with. It is not supposed to 
be a negative or merely neutral or non-evaluable feature of God that God exhibits 
humility; God’s acting humbly is, to understate, very good, and our account 
should make clear how we could be entitled to that assessment of God’s humility. 
But it does not seem that we can treat humility as a practical excellence of God’s, if 
Chapter 5 (5.3) is correct, and so we might be at a loss to explain how we are right 
to treat divine humility as something for which God can be praised and admired. 

In 11.2, I begin the task of working out what could count as humility in God. 
Because God is an absolutely perfect being, divine humility cannot entail any sort 
of limitation on the divine greatness. This desideratum thus specified rules out of 
bounds at the outset the prospects for employing a number of plausible theories of 
human humility as a basis for understanding divine humility. In 11.3, I sketch the 
key features of an account of humility offered by Robert Roberts and Jay Wood, 
the central features of which are endorsed both by Michael Austin and by 
Jonathan Kvanvig: this view, I claim, does have the right sort of structure to be 
transformed into a theory of what divine humility is, and I describe that trans- 
formed account, showing how it can be successful only if paired with something 
like the theory of divine holiness defended in this book. I also show that it follows 
from this account of divine humility that divine action for the sake of creaturely 
good is inevitably an exercise in divine humility. In 11.4, I consider whether we 
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have any hope of meeting the desideratum that divine humility is properly 
positively valenced. While I allow that it follows from my view that it would be 
misleading to call divine humility a divine virtue, and thus is not something for 
which God is praiseworthy, I argue that it is nevertheless a fit object of our—that 
is, we humans’ —thankfulness and admiration. 

The upshot of this final chapter is that the theory of holiness defended in the 
first part of the book, together with the understanding of various sorts of divine 
action defended in the second part of the book, enables us to see more clearly how 
the God of Scripture is a wondrously humble God. 


11.2 What divine humility cannot be 


God is an absolutely perfect being (3.3). So if God can exhibit humility, then no 
account of divine humility could be correct if that account presupposes that God 
exhibits some limitation, defect, deficiency, any sort of imperfection.’ But that 
constraint rules out understanding divine humility in terms of various important 
and otherwise plausible accounts of human humility. My point is not that this 
calls into question these views’ credentials as accounts of human humility; that is 
not my intention, and I would deny that implication (11.4). My point is that if we 
are casting about for an account of divine humility, we will not be aided by any 
view on which humility consists in or presupposes limitations in the humble 
person, for God exhibits no such limitations. 

Here is a view that is clearly ruled out by that constraint. Suppose that we take a 
view of humility similar to that which Driver suggests that we take with respect to 
modesty (1989)—that humility is constituted in part by humble persons’ having 
an estimation of their own worth that is lower than is in fact the case.” Either 
humble persons judge themselves not to exhibit good-making features to the 
extent that they in fact do, or humble persons judge those good-making features 
not to be as important as they are. Critics of Driver’s view of modesty have argued 
that her position’s requiring agents to have such a false opinion is itself objec- 
tionable, but that is not my concern here. My point is that any underestimation 
view quite obviously hasn’t a prayer of capturing what divine humility amounts to. 
God does not judge falsely or have any mistaken estimations of God’s own 


1 As noted above (8.6), some complications arise here with respect to the Incarnation, in virtue of 
which it can be correct to ascribe limitations to Jesus Christ, who is the Second Person of the Trinity 
and thus is God. But in order to appeal to the Incarnation as the sine qua non to explaining divine 
humility, one would have to hold that divine humility is possible only for the incarnate God. But that is 
a mistake: God is humble not only in doing what God does as incarnate, but also in choosing to become 
incarnate. 

> Driver in fact distinguishes modesty from humility, taking humility not to be constituted by 
underestimation in the way that modesty is: “a humble person, unlike a modest person, can paint an 
accurate, though perhaps unflattering picture of himself’ (1989, 378 n.5). 
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excellences, because God does not judge falsely or estimate mistakenly at all. Such 
is ruled out by God’s complete perfection, which precludes God’s having false 
views. 

Underestimation accounts are ruled out as accounts of divine humility because 
humility is, on such a view, partially constituted by an imperfection. Other 
accounts, while not describing humility as constituted by an imperfection, never- 
theless presuppose the presence of such imperfection and limitation in the 
appropriately humble agent. On one position, endorsed by Snow, humility 
involves recognizing one’s limitations (Snow 1995; see also Whitcomb etal. 
2017), so that even if one is quite good at something, one recognizes the extent 
to which one is nevertheless limited. On an alternative position, endorsed by 
Wielenberg (2005, 102-12), humility consists in one’s having an accurate estima- 
tion of the extent to which one’s own excellences did not arise from oneself but 
were bestowed on one from without. On this view the chief failure in those who 
lack humility is to see their excellences as more fully their own than a sober 
assessment of their excellences’ origins would give them credit for. Such humble 
persons estimate accurately: perhaps they indeed bear excellences, and are aware 
of that fact, but they also recognize that they are not by-and-large the source of 
those excellences. 

But neither the sort of view offered by Snow nor that offered by Wielenberg 
enables us to capture God’s humility: God’s excellences are absolute, and are not 
bestowed on God from the outside, by anyone or anything else. God’s excellences 
are—if this counts as a limit—limited only by the intrinsically impossible, and 
these excellences are intrinsic to God, not given to God by anyone or anything 
else, and are not a matter of mere luck or in any sense contingent. So even if some 
such account of humility is correct so far as it goes, inasmuch as we exhibit 
humility deficiently if we do not have a clear vision of our limitations or of how 
little our excellences can be ascribed to us as their source, it cannot capture divine 
humility, because God understands that God’s goodness is wholly due to God. So 
while God recognizes all of God’s limitations, and God recognizes the extent to 
which God’s greatness is due to factors outside God, in so doing God recognizes 
that God has no relevant limitations and that God’s greatness is due to nothing 
outside God. Thus, even if in a way the features that Snow and Wielenberg take to 
be constitutive of humility are correctly ascribed to God, they do not amount to 
any sort of lowliness in God, which is a desideratum for anything that could count 
as divine humility. 

Snow’s and Wielenberg’s views of humility emphasize humble persons’ recog- 
nition of their own limitations—either in their excellence or in their responsibility 
for that excellence—to which they then appropriately respond. Hurka’s view 
(2001, 110) also emphasizes limitation, but with respect to one’s regard for one’s 
own excellence—however it is exhibited and with whatever level of 
responsibility—in light of the other excellences in other persons to which one 
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might respond. Central to Hurka’s general account of the virtues is that they 
involve proportioning one’s love and regard appropriately. No matter what one’s 
own distinctive human excellences, there are so many other people with some, 
even very high levels of that excellence, or with other, distinctive excellences, and 
so a proper proportioning of one’s regard requires even the most impressive 
human specimens to have a very limited regard for their own excellences. 
Humble people keep their own excellences, however tremendous, in proper 
perspective, and keeping such excellences in perspective requires a lower self- 
regard than is typical among human beings, especially those who are admired, and 
rightly so, by their fellows. 

Hurka’s view is also unacceptable as a basis for an account of divine humility. 
God’s keeping God’s excellence in perspective amounts to God taking God’s 
excellence to be the absolute center and source of all other things’ excellence. 
So, again, while God does have an appropriate response to God’s own excellence 
in light of the excellence of other things, there is nothing at all here that satisfies 
the desideratum for a theory of divine humility that it provide an account of how 
divine humility amounts to a sort of lowliness. 

Underestimation views cannot be the right sort of account of divine humility 
because they require God to have a less-than-perfectly-accurate view of God’s own 
excellence. The limitations-acknowledgment views of Snow, Wielenberg, and 
Hurka, though distinct in important ways, cannot serve as an account of divine 
humility because there are no such limitations in God’s greatness and the response 
that is due to it. We will have to look elsewhere for an account adequate to capture 
how the lowliness essential to humility could be exhibited by an absolutely perfect 
being. 


11.3 Divine humility: status and reasons for action 


A more promising source for an appropriate account of divine humility is the 
family of views offered by Roberts and Wood, Austin, and Kvanvig. (It is not a 
coincidence that their accounts of humility were framed in part to capture the 
possibility of divine humility.) While there are some differences in presentation 
between these views, I think that they reflect a common conception of humility, 
which, though requiring some adjustments in order to be applicable to an 
absolutely perfect being, can be so adjusted without diluting its central idea. 

Let me start with Kvanvig’s framing of the position. Against the views con- 
sidered in 11.2, he holds that humble persons need not have low thoughts, either 
absolute or comparative, about themselves. Rather—and here he invokes 
C. S. Lewis (2009 [1943], 128)—it is not that humble persons need have any 
specific thoughts about their own low value; rather, it is (roughly) that they have 
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no (or fewer) thoughts about themselves at all (Kvanvig 2018, 190-1). On this 
view, the lowliness desideratum with respect to humility is not met by insisting 
that humble persons must assess themselves in “low” ways, attributing to them- 
selves low levels of excellence, or responsibility for excellence, or that they must 
take care to proportion properly the regard that they give to that excellence. So the 
worries about the underestimation position, or the limitation-recognition pos- 
ition, or the proportionate-regard position—that all of these will be deeply 
unsuitable to capture the lowliness of God, who knows that God does have not 
any limitations and knows that regard for God is not to be proportioned—are 
avoided at the outset. The distinctive feature of the humble person, on Kvanvig’s 
view, is attentional: the humble person does not focus attention on that excellence 
(cf. Bommarito 2013, whose view Kvanvig appropriates). The humble person’s 
focus is not on the self, but on the other worthwhile matters out in the world. 

If we understand Kvanvig’s view in a crude and straightforward way, we might 
think that this view will suffer the same fate as the views in the previous section. 
God is fully aware of all of the relevant features of everything that exists, and such 
awareness will be both (what we would think of as) theoretical and practical: God 
vividly knows everything in every detail of its being, and responds to such in a 
fully appropriate way. In one perfectly straightforward way, God must always have 
God’s full attention, for it would be a defect in the divine being to be less than 
perfectly aware and appropriately responsive to the divine greatness, and God has 
no such defects. 

But this perfectly straightforward sense is not what Kvanvig has in mind. What 
he has in mind is well-captured by the conception of humility offered by Roberts 
and Wood, who endorse the position that “the humble person is not ignorant of 
her value or status, but in a certain way unconcerned about it and therefore 
inattentive to it” (Roberts and Wood 2003, 239). To take one of Roberts and 
Woods’s central examples: according to the lore surrounding G. E. Moore,* he was 
a paradigm of humility in the philosophical endeavor: while acknowledged to be a 
great philosopher and bearing the offices and social status of such, in philosoph- 
ical discussion he did not invoke or even seem to notice his status when pursuing 
lines of inquiry. Any idea under discussion, whether originating from him or 
others, was treated just according to its own merits, and would be relentlessly 
dissected and its merits and demerits brought to light. Moore’s humility, on this 
view, is exhibited in Moore’s lack of concern to invoke his own status when 
engaged in philosophical pursuits. 


ĉ Kvanvig quotes the pithy line “True humility is not thinking less of yourself; it is thinking of 
yourself less,” attributing it to Lewis. Though it is definitely in the spirit of Lewis, the line is not Lewis’s, 
but Rick Warren’s. 

* Tam remaining agnostic on whether this Moore is a myth, taking him as he is presented in Roberts 
and Wood’s text. 
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Roberts and Wood frame matters in terms of the motivating reasons of the 
humble person: the humble person exhibits “an unusually low concern for status 
coordinated with an intense concern for some apparent good” (Roberts and Wood 
2003, 241). “Apparent” qualifies “good” here because one might, on their view, 
possess the motivational structure of humility while being set on bad ends; for full 
virtue the ends pursued by the humble person must themselves be adequately 
worthwhile. This is also the thrust of Kvanvig’s view. The humble person exhibits 
practical attentiveness to some other good or end, and that good or end motivates 
toward its pursuit and regulates the humble person’s conduct. Humble persons do 
not give that sort of attention to their own excellence or status, or give attention to 
it to a much lesser degree than is typical. Austin agrees, holding that the Christian 
ideal of humility is that of “self-lowering other-centeredness” (Austin 2018, 43). 
Both Kvanvig and Austin focus on benefit to others as the relevant ends for the 
sake of which the humble person acts, though Austin is explicit that other- 
centeredness can involve not just centeredness on beings whose welfare can be 
promoted but any sort of worthwhile ends the pursuit of which is carried out with 
a disregard to one’s own status (Austin 2018, 43-4). 

Roberts and Wood, Kvanvig, and Austin take it that, qua humble, humble 
persons do not act on reasons of their own status or excellence.” What is not as 
clear is whether, or how far, these writers take there to be genuine such reasons. 
Does the explanation of the humble person’s not acting on reasons of status appeal 
to there being no such (normative) reasons—that while it is of course true that 
people are motivated by status, when they do so they are motivated by that which 
gives no good reason for motivation? Or does the explanation of the humble 
person’s not acting on reasons of status allow, at least in some cases, that there can 
be indeed such reasons, but that the humble person correctly (or not incorrectly) 
does not act on those reasons in some cases? Take Moore’s case. Is the thought 
that there are no real reasons that Moore should be acting on that concern 
Moore’s status or excellence? Surely not. As Roberts and Wood note, his taking 
himself to be entitled to lead the philosophy seminar is taking himself to appro- 
priately act on such reasons (Roberts and Wood 2003, 241). But his taking himself 
to be entitled to lead the philosophy seminar is not an instance of Moore’s 
humility. What is humble about Moore here is the way that he treated ideas in 
seminar—that he treated the ideas offered by himself as no more or no less worthy 
than those offered by others. If that is the idea, then Moore’s humility is a matter 
of not allowing status or excellence to count in favor of actions—scrutinizing 
ideas—to which they are really irrelevant. If so, Moore’s humility would be a 


° There will surely be deviant cases in which in order to realize the worthwhile ends that they are 
aiming for a humble person may be forced to invoke reasons of status. But this is not characteristic of 
humility, and one would think that in the human case at least it will go against the humble person’s 
dispositions to have to invoke such reasons. 
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tendency not to treat non-reasons as reasons, or a corrective for an unreasonable 
tendency, even if a tendency unfortunately frequently present among professors, 
to treat what is no reason at all as if it were a reason. 

But this is not an appropriate way of thinking about divine humility. It is 
implausible to hold that in the Philippians passage quoted at the opening of this 
chapter that the glorious humility of God consists in God’s just not being mistaken 
about what God’s excellence gives God reason to do—that even if it, say, gives God 
reason to love Godself, it does not give God any reason not to take on a human 
nature and thus enter into the human condition. Obviously we cannot think that 
God has any unreasonable tendencies toward which divine humility could be, as 
Bommarito helpfully describes it, a “brake” (2018; for another characterization of 
humility as essentially corrective, see Foot 1978, 9). We humans seem to tend 
inertially to inappropriate self-glorification, and humility can correct or hold in 
check the relevant tendencies. But while, given the sticky waywardness of human 
judgment and desire, all this rings true with respect to our humility, it does not at 
all ring true with respect to divine action, which requires no such correction. Nor 
does it seem plausible to think that divine humility is merely one more instance of 
God not making practical mistakes, of God’s not taking to be a good reason to act 
what is not in fact a good reason to act. The Philippians passage sounds ridiculous 
if parsed as praising God for knowing that the humbling act of taking the form of a 
servant is something that there is no reason against God’s doing. 

Even if we allow that in cases in which divine humility is exhibited, there are 
indeed reasons of status relevant to the actions in question—when God acts 
humbly in ¢$-ing, there are reasons of status that God has not to ¢—we need to 
ask how we should conceptualize the way in which God acts contrary to the 
reasons of status that are taken to be relevant to the action in question. I do not 
think that we should just view the reasons of status that favor not ¢-ing as simply 
outweighed by the reasons to ¢. For, first, it again treats divine humility as no more 
than a practical excellence of accurately determining the weight of reasons and 
acting on them. Second, it seems false to the premier case of divine humility—that 
of the Incarnation—in which God’s becoming incarnate is wondrously shocking 
and not simply God’s doing what the weight of reasons calls for (8.4). Third, if we 
accept the argument of Chapter 5 (5.3), we must deny that the reasons given by 
creaturely goods outweigh the reasons given by divine status. And, fourth, it seems 
to me that this “outweighing” model fits poorly with the attentional conception of 
humility. That one recognizes that other reasons can outweigh reasons of status is 
compatible with one’s being disposed to pay extremely close attention to one’s 
own status and the reasons that it gives one, taking great care to ensure that they 
be weighed properly so that, should reasons of divine status edge out the reasons 
given by creaturely goods, then God will act on those reasons. So it fits ill with the 
attention model merely to say that God, as humble, recognizes and responds to the 
fact that other reasons can outweigh God’s reasons of status. On the attention 
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model, the humble person, qua humble, does not pay close attention to reasons of 
status and find them unable to outweigh rival reasons; rather, the humble person, 
qua humble, does not count the cost, so to speak, of not acting on reasons of 
status. 

We thus do better in capturing divine humility if we do not take God to be 
judging other reasons to outweigh reasons of status, but for God to instead be 
refraining from acting on reasons of status when acting on rival reasons. We can 
say instead that divine humility consists in God’s not acting on reasons of status at 
all, or not acting on them so far as their requiring force would dictate, but instead 
acting on reasons of creaturely goodness. This route does not have the drawbacks 
of characterizing divine humility in terms of recognizing that other reasons 
outweigh reasons of status. For, first, we need not say that God is recognizing 
the superior weight of non-status reasons and responding to them rather than the 
reasons of God’s own status; rather, God is, by divine discretion, choosing to act 
on reasons of the former sort rather than reasons of the latter sort. (This is 
rationally eligible but not rationally required, given that the reasons of creaturely 
good are justifying only; see 6.5.) Second, such a view allows that these acts of 
divine humility are surprising and wondrous in the right way: since the default 
status is for God to act on requiring reasons of status, we would not expect for God 
to exhibit such humility in action. Third, the view accommodates, and even 
presupposes, that God’s reasons regarding God’s status are requiring, but that 
the reasons that God acts for in ignoring God’s own status are to some extent 
justifying and not requiring. And, fourth, this view fits elegantly with the attention 
model of humility: God’s humility consists in God’s not paying attention, prac- 
tically speaking, to the reasons of God’s own status when acting for the sake of 
creatures. 

We have come back around to divine holiness, but by way of divine humility. 
The upshot of the various difficulties of adapting theories of human humility for 
the divine case, capturing how an absolutely perfect being can exhibit lowliness in 
action, is that we cannot do so unless we appeal to a view of divine reasons that 
includes, at least in outline, the theory of divine holiness defended in this book. 
For we have seen, first, that one cannot give a good account of divine humility by 
way of any view that presupposes limitation in the humble being. God’s short- 
comings, debts to other beings, sharedness of normative space with others—none 
of these requires God, even pro tanto, to act humbly. And we have seen, second, 
that the most promising way to capture divine humility is in terms of the idea that 
such humility involves not acting on reasons of status in order to act for other 
adequately good reasons for action. And now, third: as the actions that constitute 
humble action by God involve God’s coming to enter into some relationship with 
creation—such as taking on a human nature—the reasons of status relevant to 
divine humility must be reasons by which God is not to enter into such relation- 
ships with creation. Reasons of status, grounded in divine excellence, for not 
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becoming more intimately related to what is not divine just are what have been 
identified as reasons of divine holiness (6.2). So in order to give an adequate 
account of divine humility, we must appeal to something like this book’s theory of 
divine holiness. 

With such a theory of divine humility in hand, I can affirm a further theorem 
about divine action and divine humility: that everything God does for the sake of 
creation, for the well-being of creatures or the perfection of the creaturely order, 
counts as an instance of divine humility. Creating at all, conserving creation in 
existence, concurring with the activity of creatures, protecting creatures from 
particular evils, making Godself known to creatures for their own good, becoming 
incarnate, enabling Atonement, drawing some into permanent union with God— 
insofar as these are done for the sake of the good of creatures, they count as God 
humbling Godself in action. For in every case God is relating to creatures in a way 
that God has justifying but not requiring reason to do—promote the good of 
creatures—and in a way that involves God’s not acting on reasons of God’s own 
status in order to do so. 

Does that mean that everything that God does in creation is an expression of 
divine humility? No. The view of divine humility that I am defending does not 
hold that God never acts on reasons of God’s status. When and insofar as God is 
acting on reasons of God’s status, God is not acting humbly. And some of these 
actions involve acting with respect to creatures. So insofar as what God does 
involves acting on God’s reasons to keep distance from creatures, that action is not 
an instance of divine humility. When God refrains from becoming incarnate in a 
sinful concrete nature (8.8), that refraining is not a matter of divine humility but a 
matter of God’s responding to decisive reasons of God’s own status by acting on 
reasons of holiness. When (if) God consigns people to Hell (10.6), God is (would 
be) responding to decisive reasons of God’s own status by acting on reasons of 
holiness. (Or: this case is mixed. Insofar as God repels them, God is acting on 
reasons of status; insofar as God keeps them in existence at all, in spite of their 
irredeemable evil, that is itself an act of divine humility.) 

While I claim that this account correctly characterizes divine humility, a 
pattern of action involving a certain lowly response to divine reasons for action, 
I would deny that by characterizing divine humility I have thereby shown that 
humility is among the virtues of God. Humility is no doubt a human virtue. But 
while it is controversial what exactly it is about the virtues that make them 
excellences for us, it is clear that the characterization of divine humility and of 
the absolutely perfect God who can exhibit it rules out appealing straightforwardly 
to the ways in which humility is a human virtue in order to argue that humility is 
also a divine virtue. 

One might think that in humans virtues are excellences due to their being 
constituted by intrinsically valuable motivational states—that if one wants to 
explain why (e.g.) benevolence is a virtue, then one just claims that the 
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motivational state of willing good to another is intrinsically valuable (Slote 2001, 
16). But whatever initial plausibility such a view has, it is unpromising as an 
account of the excellence of divine humility. For any feature that it is better for 
God to have than to lack, then God must have that feature necessarily. But on my 
account the divine motivation exhibited in humility is exhibited by God contin- 
gently: God need not have performed any of the actions that God in fact per- 
formed by which God related Godself to creation, nor did God have to perform 
any creative act at all (7.3). But God exhibits no humility unless God creates, for 
there is nothing imperfect with respect to which God could be intimately related 
unless God creates. So God exhibits humility only contingently. 

Another way the virtues have been characterized as excellences is in virtue of 
their being dispositions that are instrumentally valuable to bringing about the 
various goods and avoiding the various evils characteristic of human life: Humans 
“need the virtues,” Geach writes, “as bees need stings” (Geach 1977, 17; see also 
Foot 2001, 44-5). But it is not true of God that God has needs, and so God does 
not need any virtues, including humility. Even if there were forms of relationship 
with creatures that would be impossible unless God is willing to exhibit the 
patterns of action defining of humility, that does not make it true that humility 
is a virtue, for such relationships with creatures are something no more than 
contingently sought by God. 

Again, human virtues have been characterized as neither intrinsically valuable 
nor instrumentally valuable, but rather as exhibiting a sort of relational value: that 
they are excellences of responding fittingly to the goods and bads of human life, 
the excellences of reasonably responding to value (see e.g. Nussbaum 1988 and 
1990b; Murphy 2001, 212-17). If we were to understand the way in which God 
does not act on reasons of status as God’s recognizing that there really are no such 
good reasons or that such reasons are outweighed by reasons to the contrary, then 
we could treat divine humility as just such a divine virtue: that God is a fully 
rational agent, and acts perfectly on all reasons for action that God has, including 
ignoring as illusory or treating as outweighed reasons of divine status. As it is 
indeed part of God’s perfection as an agent not to treat non-reasons as reasons and 
not to treat a reason as having more weight than it does, such a view of the reasons 
of divine status that God has would provide an easy route to the characterization 
of divine humility as a virtue. But we have said that this is an inadequate view, false 
to the character of divine humility. 

But even if we are inclined to understand virtues as excellences in responding to 
value, we might deny that even in the human case must we understand humility as 
treating reasons of status as nonexistent or outweighed by other considerations, 
for a disposition to refrain from acting on certain reasons might count as a 
practical excellence even without regarding such reasons as nonexistent or out- 
weighed. Within a marriage, for example, each spouse is owed a number of things 
as a matter of justice from the other spouse. Reasons of justice can justify seeking 
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various sorts of redress in cases of failure, insistence on consistent meeting of its 
demands, and so forth. But the conditions of marriage are such that a marriage is 
typically not as successful as it could be if the parties consistently act on all of these 
reasons of justice with respect to each other. This is not to say, which I would 
deny, either that partners in a marriage do not owe each other anything as a 
matter of justice or that partners in a marriage, even a decent marriage, should not 
ever invoke these reasons against each other. But it is typically for the good that, 
for the sake of the relationship, reasons of justice, at least minor ones, are not acted 
on in their full force. When there are major injustices (or minor injustices piling 
up all on one side), then of course they should be acted on. But it is very hard for 
humans living in an intimate relationship like this to honor each other fully, as 
justice requires, and it would make trouble for marriage for the partners to fully 
act on reasons of justice. The goodness of the relationship itself gives them reason 
not to act on all of these reasons of justice; and the virtue of forbearance is (among 
other things) the virtue of not invoking all such reasons of justice for the sake of 
the good of valuable relationships. 

That certain reasons should not be acted on by parties in a certain sort of 
valuable relationship is a common phenomenon, and if the relationship is of a sort 
that is central to human life it is plausible to characterize the disposition not to act 
on such reasons in the context of such relationships as a virtue. But plausibly it is a 
central, organizing good of human life to be related to others under conditions of 
equality. This could be true even if it were also true that human inequality gives 
rise to genuine reasons of status to keep some sorts of distance.° It might well, 
then, be a human virtue to disregard one’s own reasons of status to make possible 
entering into and sustaining these more desirable sorts of relationship of equality. 

So I think that there is a great deal of plausibility to the idea that our humility 
involves our refraining from acting on reasons of status, and that this is supported 
by the fact that not acting on such status reasons is an aspect of various central 
human social goods. And I of course accept that among the reasons for God’s 
exhibiting humility with respect to us is that, similarly, it makes possible God’s 
entering into a more intimate sort of social relationship with us than would 
otherwise be possible. But for reasons given in Chapter 5 (5.3) we will not be 
able to rely upon this account of humility as a human virtue in order to provide an 
account of humility as a divine virtue. For while the sorts of social relationships 
that disregard of status makes possible are crucial for the realization of the human 
good, they are not thus necessary for God. God does not need us or any 


6 In 6.2 I raised and partially answered the objection that even if it really is beneath Michael Joyce to 
play a tennis match with David Foster Wallace, Joyce would be a bit of a jerk to refuse to play based on 
such considerations. The account offered here fills out my response. Joyce has reasons of friendship, or 
something in the vicinity, not to act on reasons of status in his dealings with Wallace. That he has such 
reasons of status would be more salient if he and Wallace were not friends, or Wallace was presump- 
tuous in asking to play him, or the like. 
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relationship with us for the perfection of God and God’s life. There is love, indeed 
maximal love, among the trinitarian Persons, but no humility is required among 
those Persons to be in that relationship, as each is of equally maximally high status 
(5.4). We appropriately esteem humility in humans as a human virtue, due in part 
to the way that humility involves a recognition of limitation and weakness and in 
part to the way that humility involves refraining from acting on status even when 
there are some reasons for doing so. Each of these serves indispensable human 
goods. But we cannot appeal to such an account to explain why we can appro- 
priately esteem humility in God, who lacks limitation and does not need any of the 
relationships that humility serves. 

So while divine humility consists in a pattern of action that is analogous to that 
exhibited by humans who exhibit the virtue of humility, humility is not, in the 
divine case, a virtue. 


11.4 The positive valence of divine humility 


The aim of 11.3 was to complete the first task described in 11.1: to provide an 
account of divine humility that explains how a humble God is somehow lowering 
Godself without ascribing any feature to God incompatible with the divine 
perfection. By interpreting the self-lowering of God in humility as God’s not 
acting on reasons of status that God would be fully correct to act on, which 
reasons of status arise from God’s absolute perfection, I claim that we have an 
account of divine action that meets these desiderata: God’s humility is realized in 
God’s willingness not to act on reasons of holiness, reasons not to enter into 
intimate relationships with creatures, in order to act lovingly toward those 
creatures—to love them into existence, to promote their good, to become 
known to them, to become one of them by taking on a creaturely nature, and by 
drawing some of them into ever-greater union. 

But we have not yet attempted to meet the condition that a theory of divine 
humility must explain how divine humility is properly positively valenced—that 
such humility is something that it is correct for us to value positively (11.1). Here 
is a way to bring the issue into focus. God spoke to Moses from a burning bush. 
God might have spoken to Moses from a startlingly frozen tree, or from a shrub 
from which fountains of water miraculously spurted. Is it correct for us to 
positively value not just God, and not even God’s speaking, but God’s speaking 
specifically from a burning bush? While one hesitates to say that there is anything 
that God does that is not correct for us to positively value, here is a reason to say it. 
Speaking from a burning bush in particular is, so far as it goes, something that God 
just picked. So it would be a mistake in valuing for us to value that. And the 
mistake is not just an innocuous one, for it can denigrate others to value things 
about them that are not valuable in the same way that we value things about them 
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that are valuable. (It may be good for our relationship if I value your philosophical 
acumen—which is terrific, by the way—but if I go on to add that I value it just as 
much as I value your right- (or left-) handedness, it may not go as well for us.) 

But if the foregoing reflections on God’s speaking from a burning bush are 
plausible, then we face a challenge in thinking about how we are to value God’s 
humility with respect to the created order. I have insisted that such humility is a 
contingent matter, something with respect to which God has discretion, and God 
could have chosen not to exhibit such humility in creating at all, or in making 
Godself known to us, or in becoming incarnate (11.3). On the face of it, any divine 
action by which God has interacted with creation for its sake is humbling action 
that God need not have performed. As God spoke from a burning bush but might 
just as well having spoken from something else, and so we should not positively 
value God’s speaking from a burning bush in particular, why should we not reason 
similarly that as God acted humbly but might just as well not have, so we should 
not positively value God’s acting humbly? 

As we have seen (11.3), we cannot provide an account of the positive valence of 
divine humility by holding that humility is a divine virtue. There are some ways of 
positively valuing divine humility that would indeed be inappropriate. But there 
are some ways of positively valuing divine humility, some obvious, some less 
obvious, that are entirely fitting. 

I would deny that we can correctly praise God for God’s being humble. Here is 
why. We can correctly praise God for being humble only if God’s being humble is 
worthy of praise. There is, though, nothing that is contingent about God that can 
be worthy of praise. For if it is contingent, then God could have lacked it, and if 
God could have lacked it, there is a way in which God could be less worthy of 
praise. And God’s being humble is contingent. So if God’s being humble is worthy 
of praise, then it is possible for God to be less worthy of praise than God is. But 
God, an absolutely perfect being, could not be less worthy of praise than God is. 
We cannot, then, correctly praise God for being humble. 

Now one might wonder whether it is true that taking God to be praiseworthy 
for exhibiting contingent features really has the implication that God could be less 
worthy of praise. Perhaps there is some sort of dubious additive notion of 
praiseworthiness being invoked here, that I am assuming that since there would 
be some quantum of praiseworthiness missing, God must then count as less 
worthy of praise. One might raise doubts about this by holding that, say, God is 
infinitely worthy of praise due to God’s necessary features, and taking away one 
contingent quantum of praiseworthiness would not make it true that God is not 
infinitely worthy of praise. Or one might say that it does not follow that taking 
away a bit of praiseworthiness due to God’s not exhibiting a contingent feature 
means that God has less praiseworthiness, for it could be that by not exhibiting 
contingent feature Fl, God must exhibit some other contingent feature F2, for 
which God would be just as praiseworthy. 
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I do not think that appeal to either of these possibilities avoids the thrust of the 
objection. With respect to the former response: even if God remains infinitely 
worthy of praise, there is nevertheless praiseworthiness that has gone missing if 
God fails to exhibit some feature that is worthy of praise. If divine humility is 
praiseworthy, then in a world in which God does not act humbly, the following 
would be true: God could have had all the features that make God praiseworthy, 
and additional praiseworthiness-making features as well. 

With respect to the latter, it is true that this would be a way to avoid the result 
that holding that God is praiseworthy for exhibiting a contingent feature seems to 
entail that God could be less or more praiseworthy. Perhaps the suggestion is that 
there is some feature F that God necessarily exhibits but which has to be exhibited 
in a more specific way F1, F2, or F3, and whether God exhibits F in way F1, F2, or 
F3 is contingent, and that God can be praiseworthy for exhibiting F1, though 
God’s exhibiting F1 is contingent, so long as God would have been just as 
praiseworthy had God exhibited F2 or F3. While this would avoid the objection, 
it does not seem axiologically plausible. If what ensures that God is just as 
praiseworthy exhibiting F1 as God would be if exhibiting F2 or F3 is just that all 
three of these are equally ways of exhibiting F, then it seems that God is not being 
praised for exhibiting F1 (or F2 or F3) but for exhibiting F—a necessary, not 
contingent, feature. If F1’s, F2’s, and F3’s all equally being ways of exhibiting F is 
not what ensures that God is equally and maximally praiseworthy no matter 
which is exhibited, then we lack any account of what this could be. 

There is a straightforward objection to the denial that God can be praiseworthy 
for exhibiting contingent features, which is that it is just obvious that we can and 
should praise God for exhibiting contingent features. Here is David praising God 
in 2 Samuel: 


For who is God, but the Lorp? 

And who is a rock, except our God? 

The God who has girded me with strength 

has opened wide my path. 

He made my feet like the feet of deer, 

and set me secure on the heights. 

He trains my hands for war, 

so that my arms can bend a bow of bronze. 

You have given me the shield of your salvation, 
and your help has made me great. 

You have made me stride freely, 

and my feet do not slip; 

I pursued my enemies and destroyed them, 

and did not turn back until they were consumed. 
I consumed them; I struck them down, so that they did not rise; 
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they fell under my feet. 

For you girded me with strength for the battle; 

you made my assailants sink under me. 

You made my enemies turn their backs to me, 
those who hated me, and I destroyed them. 

They looked, but there was no one to save them; 
they cried to the Lorp, but he did not answer them. 
I beat them fine like the dust of the earth, 

I crushed them and stamped them down like the mire of the streets. 
You delivered me from strife with the peoples; 

you kept me as the head of the nations; 

Foreigners came cringing to me; 

as soon as they heard of me, they obeyed me. 
Foreigners lost heart, 

and came trembling out of their strongholds. 

The Lorn lives! Blessed be my rock, 

and exalted be my God, the rock of my salvation, 
the God who gave me vengeance 

and brought down peoples under me, 

who brought me out from my enemies; 

you exalted me above my adversaries, 

you delivered me from the violent. 

For this I will extol you, O Lorp, among the nations, 
and sing praises to your name. 


(2 Samuel 22:31-50) 


David obviously is appropriately praising God, but the feats of God that David is 
describing are all contingent actions of God’s. So whatever the initial plausibility 
of the argument against God’s being praiseworthy for any contingent features, 
those arguments must be mistaken, for it is clear that David’s praising God is 
appropriate. And if those arguments are mistaken, then perhaps we should say 
that God is praiseworthy for exhibiting humility. 

If the foregoing appeal to the obvious correctness of praising God for exhibiting 
contingent features is decisive, then I would simply say that God is praiseworthy 
for being humble, though I do not understand how this is compatible with God’s 
being necessarily fully worthy of praise. But I do not think it decisive. There is 
almost nothing that turns, for any practical purposes of properly praising God, on 
whether one does what I say is strictly incorrect—praising God for exhibiting a 
contingent feature—or does what I say is strictly correct—praising God for 
exhibiting a necessary feature, which is somehow expressed in a contingent 
feature, and which thus occasions one’s praise. Marveling at the grandeur of the 
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created world, I could praise God for creating it. Or I could, occasioned by 
reflection on the grandeur of the created world, praise God for the all- 
powerfulness with which God created the world. For typical practical purposes, 
there seems to be no difference between the two. The only significant difference is, 
I think, is this: the former entails something false—that God would have lacked 
some bit of praiseworthiness had God not created—while the latter does not. The 
latter entails only—and truly—that, had God not created, there would not have 
existed that occasion for praising God, for there would not have existed that 
particular expression of God’s complete praiseworthiness. This is how I would 
characterize David’s speech: David could just as easily have praised God for God’s 
faithfulness to God’s promises and God’s ability to carry them out, which faith- 
fulness and power are expressed in God’s giving David the particular sort of defeat 
of his enemies that God provided; and in the context of speech, there is usually no 
reason to emphasize the difference between these two. 

What I have offered is a response to the challenge that we must think that God 
can be praiseworthy for contingent features, for there is obviously appropriate 
praise for God’s contingent features. Might we then adopt the strategy that 
I suggest here with respect to humility, and say that praising God for God’s 
humility is like my praising God for creating a grand world or David’s praising 
God for delivering his enemies into his hands—that God’s exhibiting humility is a 
contingent expression of a necessary divine perfection, and so there is no deep 
infelicity in praising God for God’s humility? I don’t think so. The cases are 
different. The divine choice for humility is, in my view, a radical choice regarding 
what sort of agent God will be. If God were to be praised for being humble 
according to this model, then we would have to say something like: acting humbly 
is a specification of God’s perfect agency, and so in praising God for being humble 
we are, more strictly, praising God for being a perfect agent, which perfect agency is 
exhibited in the particular humble way that God acts. But that does not seem right, 
because acting non-humbly would also have be such a specification. We would thus 
be committed to saying that God is praiseworthy for exhibiting humble agency, even 
though equivalent praise would be due to God for being non-humble in God’s 
agency. Praising a being equally for exhibiting a feature and for not exhibiting that 
feature seems at odds with the character of praise for having that feature. 

So I think that we should hold that God’s absolute value, which renders God 
maximally praiseworthy, rules out God’s being appropriately praised for exhibit- 
ing contingent features. Now, one might object that the fact that a strong view of 
God’s absolute perfection undermines the prospect of praising God for God’s 
contingent features counts against the strong view of God’s absolute perfection 
and maximal praiseworthiness rather than against the idea that God is to be 
praised for God’s contingent features. But it seems to me that in light of the 
plausibility of the absolute conception of God, what makes us inclined to think 
that we have to be able to praise God for contingent features is just the suspicion 
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that we will not be able to value such features appropriately unless they are taken 
to be worthy of praise. Whether that suspicion is warranted will depend on the 
range of positive valuations that we can correctly have with respect to God’s 
contingent features that do not amount to praising God for exhibiting those 
features. And we should keep in mind that modes of positive evaluation are 
various and we should not be surprised if not every positive mode of evaluation 
is appropriate to God and God’s features. It is inappropriate to praise God for 
God’s usefulness to us, even if God is very useful to us; God is not of the sort of 
being appropriately praised for usefulness. It should not be all that surprising if 
there are features of God—as a class, contingent ones—that are not of the sort to 
be praised. 

Because we cannot think of divine humility as a pure perfection, something that 
it is simply better for God to exhibit rather than to fail to exhibit, it will have to be 
the case that divine humility is appropriately valued by us due to features of our 
creaturely condition. The ways in which divine humility is appropriately valued 
are going to be anthropocentric, or, better, creature-centric. 

Here is one sort of value exhibited by divine humility, the most obvious and 
easiest to sustain. God’s being humble exhibits welfare value—it is good for us, and 
indeed for all beings capable of having a good, that God exhibits this sort of 
humility. It is the precondition of our existing, and to the extent that our lives are 
good for us, we have reason to be glad that God is humble in the ways that God is. 

Further, we should be not just glad that God is humble, we should be thankful 
to God for that humility. While there are a number of conflicting accounts of the 
necessary conditions for the appropriateness of gratitude—these are helpfully 
collected, and the disputes registered, by Manela (2019)—plausible conditions 
for a beneficiary to be appropriately grateful to a benefactor include that the 
benefactor intentionally benefits the beneficiary, that this benefiting is not a matter 
of prior obligation, that the benefiting is not done for disqualifying reasons (e.g. 
simply to generate a later benefit for the benefactor), and that the benefiting 
involve some sacrifice by the benefactor. All of these are satisfied in the case of 
divine humility: when divine humility is realized, it is for the sake of benefiting 
creatures; there do not exist any prior background requirements that necessitate 
God’s benefiting creatures in this way; and such action is sacrificial at least in the 
sense that it requires God to ignore reasons of God’s own status. Thus divine 
humility is something for which we can be appropriately thankful, grateful to God 
for exhibiting. 

This is the most obvious way that divine humility can be correctly valued by us, 
that it is good for us, and something for which gratitude to God is fitting. The 
other central way that divine humility is positively valenced is that it is correct for 
us to admire divine humility. There has been a good deal of discussion concerning 
the proper characterization of admiration. But I will here focus on one sort of 
admirability that has been taken by some to be the whole or the central part of 
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admirability (Zagzebski 2015). The idea here is that a being can be worthy of 
admiration in the sense that one appropriately takes that being to be worthy of 
emulation (Zagzebski 2015, 207-9). I will thus call this sort of admirability 
“admirability-toward-emulation.” To admire someone in this sense is, even if 
not necessarily actually to imitate that person, to view that person as someone 
as worth imitating, as a being whose features one would do well to appropriate for 
oneself. 

And it does seem true that we—all of us humans—would be right to admire 
God in this way for God’s humility. The basis of the correctness of our admiring 
God is twofold. First, humility really is a human virtue: while we have reasons of 
status, refraining from acting on them in a variety of contexts and in a number of 
relationships is part of what makes us good as humans. The second is that God 
exhibits the pattern of conduct that is characteristic of human humility, but with 
the volume turned up to 11—the reasons of status that God bypasses acting on are 
requiring, and outrageously strong, and yet God has for the sake of the likes of us 
acted in spite of them. This is one way to understand the grounds for the 
instruction given in the Philippians passage that opens this chapter (11.1). The 
astonishing humility exhibited by God is the model for us, for whom humility is 
not simply one rational option but the way for us to live. 

The admirability-toward-emulation of divine humility has further justification 
in the Christian context. At least in that context—I am not commenting on other 
theistic traditions here—humility is an even more demanding virtue. Christians 
take themselves to be called to an even more demanding sort of rejection of status 
as a reason for acting, one that makes possible an even more radical equality and 
community with others. (Thus Moltmann writes that “The primary virtue in 
following Christ is humility” (2014 [1972], 82).) That sort of rejection of acting 
on reasons of status goes beyond what one can establish given simply the 
characteristic goods of human life, and requires a more radical model. The divine 
model is an exemplar of such radical humility. 

I have said that while it is not right to praise God for being humble, it is right to 
admire God for God’s humility. Is this a puzzling combination of views? I don’t 
see why. The case against thinking of humility as praiseworthy in God is that God 
cannot be worthy of praise for any of God’s contingent features; the case for 
thinking of humility as admirable in God is that given the sort of beings that we 
are and what count as virtues for us, God is worthy of emulation. Because these are 
different sorts of value invoked, the former the exhibiting of the pure perfections 
that make God an absolutely perfect being and the latter the realizing of features of 
human virtue that are anthropocentrically valuable, it does not seem to me to be 
puzzling that God’s humility might not be worthy of praise yet God’s humility 
would be worthy of admiration. 

Perhaps a lingering worry is something like this: that in some way divine 
humility is not an appropriate model for us just because God’s humility is optional 
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for God in a way that our humility is not optional for us. I am not sure why the 
appropriate emulation of God’s humility requires that divine humility be a matter 
of God’s being subject to standards of excellence in attitude and conduct in just 
the same way that we are subject to those standards, so I am not sure whether this 
worry can be turned into a rigorous objection. But I am also not confident that it is 
right to think of divine humility, at least of particular expressions of divine 
humility, as simply optional. If we think of divine intentions as structured, and 
particular divine intentions as explained by broader ones, it may be right to think 
of God’s particular exercises of humility as God living out God’s overarching 
commitment to adhere to a certain way of life with respect to creation (Murphy 
2017a, 173-5). It is true that at the level of explaining the nonoptionality of such 
acts of humility, there will be a large difference: that for God it is explained by 
God’s discretion to conduct the divine life in a certain way, and for us by our 
natures as humans (and, in the Christian context, by our particular calling to live 
out a more radical sort of self-abnegation). It is true that God’s choice to take on 
an overarching commitment to humble action will not exhibit admirability- 
toward-emulation for us. But that is the right result. Whether to be a humble 
type of person is not a matter of radically discretionary choice for us, because we 
are by nature dependent rational animals (MacIntyre 1999), not a radically 
independent God. We cannot, or should not, view this as merely an option for 
us. To emulate God by treating whether to live humbly as a free choice, made from 
a situation of discretion, would be a mistake. 

This reply does bring into relief that not all features of the divine life exhibit 
admirability-toward-emulation for us, and the features that do exhibit that sort of 
value are set by our natures. Thus it follows from my view that if we were not 
beings for whom humility is a virtue, then divine humility as such would not be 
admirable. (Maybe it would be impressive, in the way that any sort of commitment 
like that can be impressive.) But we should be comfortable with the idea that some 
divine features are not admirable in that particular way. We should even be 
comfortable with the idea that some necessary divine features of God, divine 
perfections, can be those with respect to which God does not exhibit admirability- 
toward-emulation for us. Pure perfections God must have absolutely and unquali- 
fiedly, and we are not to deny any pure perfection to God. But there is no need to 
think that with respect to anthropocentric or creature-centric value generally that 
God must have every creature-centrically positive feature, or that for every way of 
creature-centrically valuing some feature, we must value those features of God in 
that way. 

Here’s an example. God, in virtue of God’s power, can make any material object 
move in whatever manner God wills that it move. God can thus control every limb 
of every human person. God can make me exhibit all of the behavior of, say, doing 
the macarena. That level of control over all is, qua aspect of divine omnipotence 
and sovereignty over creation, something for which God is praiseworthy. But it is 
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not something for which I should admire God, in this admiration-toward-emu- 
lation way—“I wish I could be like that,” in considering divine power over all 
humans’ limbs, is not an appropriate thought to have. It does not fit our condition 
to want to have that, or to imitate it; it would be a vice in us to want to have that 
sort of control over others’ bodies. So it should not bother us to acknowledge that 
the fact that we properly admire divine humility is deeply determined by what 
count as human virtues. 

God’s humility is astonishingly admirable, and we should be tremendously 
thankful to God for acting in these amazingly humble ways toward creation. But 
while divine humility’s having these kinds of value for us is due in some ways to 
our creaturely condition, these accounts of divine humility’s positive valence 
crucially rely on there being reasons of status that God bypasses acting upon in 
serving our good as God does. It is because of the gravity of such reasons of status 
that divine action counts as sacrificial, such that it is particularly worthy of 
gratitude, and it is because of the strength of such reasons that God’s humility is 
a paradigm of the humility to which we are called and that we should seek to 
imitate. We cannot, then, make sense of the extent to which divine humility is 
admirable and of how thankful we should be to God for acting humbly unless we 
think of God as having the reasons of status ascribed to God by the holiness 
framework. No divine humility without divine holiness. 
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